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BOOK X^XI. 

OsAP. 1. I PEBL a degree 6f pleasnre in having come to 
tlie end of the Punic war, as it mjrself had borne a share 
of the toil and danger: for though it ill becomes a person, 
who has rentured to promise an entire history of all the 
Roman affairs, to be fatigued by any particular parts of so 
extensive a worlr: yet when I reflect that sixty-three years, 
(for so many there are from the first Punic war to the tnd 
of the second,) have filled up as many volumes for ihe, as 
the four hundred and eighty-seven years, fromthe building 
of the city to the consulate of Apblus Claudius, who first 
made war on the Carthaginians, I plainly perceive that, like 
those who are tempted by the shallows near the shore to 
walk into the sea, the farther I advance, I am carried into 
the greater depth and abyss, as it were ; and that my work 
rather increases on my hands than diminishes, as I expected 
it would, by the first parts being completed. The peace 
with Carthage was quickly followed by a war with Mace- 
donia : a war, not to be compared with the former, indeed, 
either in danger, or in the abilities of the commanders, or 
the valour of the soldiers ; but rather more remarkable with 
regard to the renown of their former kings, the ancient 
&me of that nation, and the vast extent of their empire, 
which formerly coomrehended a large part of Europe, and 
th« greater part of Asia. The contest with Philip, which 
had began aoout ten years before, had been intermitted for 
the three last years, the ^tolians having been the occasion 
both of the commencement and of the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The Romans being now disengaged from all employ- 
ment, and being incensed against Philip, on account both of 
his infringing the peace with regard to the ^tolians, and 
the other allies in those parts, and also on account of his 
having lately sent aid of men and money into Africa to 
Hannibal and the Carthaginians, were excited to a renewal 
of the war by the entreaties of the Athenians, whose coun- 
try he had ravaged, and shut up the inhabitants withm the 
walls of the city. 
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2. About the same time ambassadors arrived both from 
King Atcalus, and from the Rhodians, with information that 
the Macedonian was tampering with the states of Asia. To . 
these embassies an answer was given, that the senate would 
give attention to the affairs of Asia. The determination 
with regard to the making war on him was lefl open to the 
consuls, who were then in their provinces. In the mean 
time, tnree ambassadors were sent to Ptolemy, king: of 
Eg]rpt, namely, Caius Claudius Nero, Marcus ^miJius 
Lepidus, and Fublius Sempronius Tuditanus, to announce 
their conquest of Hannibal and the Carthaginians ; to give 
thanks to the king for his faithful adherence to his engage- 
ments in the time of their distress, when even the nearest 
allies of the Romans abandoned them ; and to request that, 
if they should be compelled by ill treatment to break with 
Philip, he would preserve the same disposition towards the 
Roman people. In Gaul, about this time, the consul, Pub- 
lius iClius, having heard that, before his arrival, the Boians 
htfd made inroads on the territories of the allies, levied two 
occasional legions on account of this disturbance ; and add- 
ing to them tour cohorts from his own army, ordered Caius 
Oppius, the prefect, to march with this tumultuary band 
through Umbria, (which is called the Sappinian district,) 
and to invade the territories of the Boians ; leading his own 
troops thither openly, over the mountains which lay in the 
way. Oppius, on entering the same, for some time commit- 
ted depredations with go<xL success and safetv. But after- 
ward, having pitched on a place near si fort called Mutilum, 
convenient enough for cutting down the com which was 
now ripe, and setting out, without having acquired a know- 
ledge of the country, and without establishing armed posts 
of sufficient strength to protect thase who were unarmed 
and intent on their work, he was suddenly surrounded, toge- 
ther with his foragers, and attacked by the Gauls. On this, 
even those who were furnished with weapons, struck with 
dismay, betook themselves to flight. Seven thousand men, 
dispersed through the com fields, were put to the sword, 
among whom was the commander himself, Caius Oppius. 
The rest were driven in confusion into the camp ; from 
whence, in consequence of a resolution there formed, they 
set out on the following night, without any particular com- 
mander ; and, leaving behind a great part oi their baggage, 
made their - way through woods almost impassable to me 
consul, who returned to Rome without having performed 

ny thing in his province worth notice, except that he rav- 
»ed the lands of the Boians, and made a treaty with the 
igaunian Ligurians. 

3. The first time he assembled the senate, it was unani- 
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aonsly ordered that be shotM propose no other business 
before that which related to Philip, and the complaints of 
the allies ; it was of course immeoiately taken into consid- 
eration, and in full meeting decreed that Publius ^lius, 
consul) should send such person as he might think proper, 
vested with command to receive the fleet which Cneius Oc- 
tavius- was bringing home from Sicily, and pass over to 
Macedonia. Accordingly, Marcus Valerius lievinus, pro- 
pretor, was sent; and, receiving thirty-eight ships irem 
Cneius Octavius, near Vibo, he sailed to Macedonia, where, 
being met by Marcus Aurelius, the ambassador, and inform- 
ed what numerous foroes and what large fleets the king had 
prepared, and how busily he was employed in prevailing on 
divers states to join him, applying to some m person, to 
others by agents, not only through all the cities of the con- 
tinent, but even in the islands. Laevinus was convinced 
from this that the war required vigorous exertions on the 
side of the Romans ; for, should they be dilatory, Philip 
might be encouraged to attempt an enterprise like to that 
which had been formerly undertaken by Pvrrhus, who pos- 
s^sed not such large dominions. He therefore desired 
Aurelius to convey this intelligence, by letter, to the con- 
suls and to the senate. 

4. Towards the end of this year the senate, taking into 
consideration the lands to be given to the veteran soldiers, 
who under the conduct and auspices of Publius Scipio had 
finished the war in Africa, decreed that Marcus Tunius, 
pretor of the city, should, if he thought proper, appoint ten 
commissioners to survey and distribute among them that 
part of the Samnite and Apulian lands which was the prop- 
erty of the Roman people. For this purpose were appoint- 
ed, Publius Servilius, Cluintus Caecilius Metellus, CJaius 
and Marcus Servilius, both sumamed Greminus, Lucius and 
Aulus Hostilius Cato, Publius Villius Tappulus, Marcus 
Fulvius Flaccus, Publius .£lius Psetus, and Cluintus Fla- 
minius. At the same time Publius ^lius presidin|; at the 
election of consuls, Publius Sulpicius Qalba and Caius Au- 
relius Cotta were elected. Then were chosen pretors, 
Cluintus Minucius Rufus, Lucius Furius Purpureo, Cluin- 
tus Fulvius Qillo, Cneius Sergius Planeus. The Roman 
stage-games were exhibited, in a sumptuous and elegant 
mapner, by the curule ediles, Lucius Valerius Flaccus and 
Lucius duintius Flaminius, and repeated for two days ; and 
a vast quantity of com, which Scipio had sent from Africa, 
was distributed by them to the people, with strict impar- 
tiality and general satisfaction, at the rate of four asses a 
peck. The plebeian games were thrice repeated entire Dy 
the plebeian ediles, Lucius Apustius FuUo and auintus 
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Minucios Rafus; the latter of whom -was, from the edik^ 
ship, elected pretor. There was also a feast of Jove on 
occasion of the games. ' 

5. In the year five handred and fifty^wo from the build-* 
ing of the city, [A. U. C. 552. B. 0. 300,] Publins Sulpiciu* 
Galba and Caius Aurelius being consuls, within a feW 
months after the conclusion of the peace with the Carthagi* 
nians, war began against King Philip. This was the first 
business introduced by the consul, Puolius Sulpicius, on th# 
ides of March, the day on which, in those times, the con* 
suls entered into office ; and the senate decreed that the con« 
suls should perform sacrifices with the greater victims to 
such gods as they should judge proper, with prayers to thi* 
purpose : — that " the business which the senate and people 
of Rome had then under deliberation, concerninsf the state^ 
and the entering on a new war, might be attended with sue* 
cess and prosperity to the Roman people, the allies, and the 
Latine confederacy ;" and that, after the sacrifices andpray- 
ers, they should consult the senate on the state of publio 
affairs and the provinces. At this time, very opportunely 
for promoting a war, the letters were brought from Marcus 
Aurelius, the ambassador, and Marcus Valerius Laevinus,^ 
propretor. An embassy likewise arrived from the Atheni- 
ans, to acquaint them that the king was approaching their 
frontiers, and that in a short time not only their lands, but 
their city also, must fall into his hands, unless they received 
aid from the Romans. When the consuls had made their 
report that the sacrifices had been duly performed, and that 
the gods had accepted their prayers *, that the aruspices had 
declared that the entrails showed good omens, and th*l 
enlargement of territory, victory, and triumph, were por- 
tended, the letters of Valerius and Aurelius were read, aikl 
audience given to the ambassadors of the Athenians. After 
which a decree of the senate was passed, that thanks shoald 
be given to their allies, because, though long solicited, ihey 
had not been prevailed on, even by dread'of a siege, to 
depart from their engagements. With regard to sending 
as.sistance to them, they resolved that an answer should be 
given as soon as the consuls should have cast lots for the 
provinces, and when the consul to whose lot Macedonia fell 
should have proposed to the people to declare war against 
Philip, king of the Macedonians. 

6. The province of Macedonia fell by lot to Publiu^ Sul- 
dus; and he proposed to the people to ^declare, " that they 

"we and ordered, that on account of the injuries and hos- 
ies committed against the allies of the Roman people, 
• should be proclaimed agahist Kin? Philip and the Ma* 
oniaas under his govcrament/* Theja^viftce ef Italy 
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M to Ike lot of tke odier consiil, Aurelius. The ptetorfe 
then cast lots : to Cneius Sergiiis PIobcus fell the city jan»* 
dictioB ; to Q,uiiit«is Fulvius Gillo, Sicily ; to dnintus Minur 
cins BuiUs, Bruttimn; and to Lucios Furius Purpureo, 
Gaul At the first meeting of the people, the proposal eoor 
* ceraing the Maoedooian war was rejected by -almost all the 
tribes. This was occaaoned partly by the people's own 
ftBclifiations, who, wearied bv the leii§[th and severity of the 
late war, longed to be freed from toils and dsmgers ; and 
pardy by duintus Bebins, tribune of the peo|^, who, pniw 
fining the old practice of criminating the patricians, charged 
them with miuttplying wars one after imother, so that the 
people could neyer enjoy peace. This proceeding *gave 
great offence to the patricians, and the tribune was severely 
reprehended in the senate, where all earnestly recommended 
it to the consni to call a new assembly for passing the pro- 
posal ; to rebuke the backwardness of the people ; and to 
prove to them how highly detrimental and dishonourabte it 
would be to decline engaging in that war. , 

7. The consul having assembled the people in the field of 
Mars, before he called on the centuries to give their votes, 
required their attention, and addressed them thust — " Citi- 
sens, you seem to me not to understand that the' question 
before you is not whether vou choose to have peace or war; 
for Philip, having alreaay commenced hostilities with k 
formidable force, both on land and sea, allows you not that 
option. The question is, whether you dioose to transpoift 
Toar legions to Macedonia, or to suffer the enemy to come 
into Italy % How important the difference is between these 
iwo cases, if you knew it not before, yon have sufficiently 
learned in the late Pnnic wa<r : for wno entettainisi a doubt 
hxA if, when the Saguntines were beskp^ed, and im^ored 
our protection, we had assisted them with vigour, as ^ur 
^tfaevs did the Mameitines, we ^ouid have averted the 
-ttiiole weight of the war on Spain ; which, by <»]r dilatoiy 
eroceedlcgs, we su&red toonr extreme Igkss to fhll on Italy t 
Hor does it admit a doubt, that what confined ^is same 
Phi^p in MlMMonia,<a^r he had entered into an engage- 
ment with Hannibal, by ambassadors and letters, to cross 
tov^r XDLlo Italy,) was, our sending Laevinus with a fleet to 
carry the wat home to him. And what we did at that tiime, 
when W!e had Hannibal to contend with in kalv, do we hesi- 
tate to dooow, aAer Hannibal has been expelled Italy, and 
ihe Carthaginians subdued 1 Suppose for an instant that we 
«ilav the kiuR to experience the same inactivity on our part, 
"While he ia mdHig Ath^s, as Hannibal found while he was 
taking Sagwitum: it will not be in the fifth month, as the 
€)9magmiMA came from Saguntum, but on the fifth day after 
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the Maced<aiiaii sets sail from Coriotb, that he will xnire 
in Italy. Perhaps you ma3r not consicjler Philip as equal to 
Hannibal, or the Macedonians to the Carthaginians : cer- 
tainly, however, you will allow him eoual to Pyrrhus. 
Equal, do I say ) what a vast superiority has the one man 
over the other — ^the one nation over the other !• Epirus ever 
was, and is at this day, deemed but an inconsidersible acces- 
sion to the kingdom of Macedonia. Philip has the entire 
Peloponnesus under his dominion ; even Argos itself, not 
more celebrated for its ancient glory than for the death of 
Pyrrhus. Now compare our situation. How much more 
flourishing was Italy when Pyrrhus attacked it ! How much 
greater its strength, possessing so many commanders, so 
many armies, which the Punic war aAerward consumed ! 
' Yet was he able to give it a violent shock, and advanced 
victorious almost to the gates of Rome : ana not the Taren- 
tines only, and the inhabitants of that tract of Italy which 
they call the greater Greece, whom you may suppose to have 
been led by the similarity of language and tiame, but the 
Lucanian, the Bruttian, and the Samnite, revolted from us. 
Do you believe that these would continue quiet and faithful 
if Philip should come over to Italy, because they continued 
faithful afterward, and during the Punic war 1 Be assured 
those states will pever fail to revolt from us, except when 
there is no one to whom they can go over. If you nad dis- 
approved of a Roman army passing into Africa, you would 
this day have had Hannibal and the Carthaginians to con- 
tend with in Italy. Let Macedonia, rather than Italy, be the 
seat of war. Let the cities and lands of the enemy be wasted 
wjlth fire and sword. We have already found, by experi- 
ence, that our arms are more powerful and more successful 
abroad than at home. 6k>, and give your voices with the 
blessing of the gods ; and what the senate have voted, do you 
ratify by your order. This resolution is recommended to 
you, not only by your consul, but even by the immortal gods 
themselves: who, when I offered sacrifice, and prayed that 
the issue of this war might be happy and prosperous to me 
and to the senate, to you and the allies and Latine confed- 
erates, granted every omen of success and happiness.'' 
. 8. Afier this speech of Sulpicius, being sent to give their 
votes, they declared for the war as he had proposed. Om 
which, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, a supplication 
for three days was proclaimed by the consuls ; anci pravers 
were offered to the gods at all the shrines, that the war which 
the people had ordered against Philip might be attended with 
access and prosperity. The consul Sulpicius, incmiring of 
•*. heralds whether they would direct the declaration of the 
r against King Philip to be made to himself in person, or 
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whether it would he safficient to publish it in the nearest 
garrison within the frontiers of his kingdom, they answered 
that either would do. The consul received authority from 
the senate to send any person whom he thought proper, not 
being a senator, as ambassador, to denounce war against the 
king. They then proceeded to arrange the armies for the 
consuls and pretors. The consuls were ordered to levy two 
legions, and to disband the veteran troops. Sulpicius, to 
whom the managemeat of this new and nighly important 
war had been decreed, was allowed permission to carry with 
him as many volunteers as he could procure out of the army 
which Publius Scipio had brought home from Africa; but, 
he was not empowered to compel any veteran soldier to 
attend him. They ordered that the consul should give to 
the pretors, Lucius Furius Purpureo and Cluintus Minucius 
Rums, five thousand of •the allies of the Latine confedera- 
cy ; with which forces they should hold, one, the province 
of Glaul, the other, Bruttium. Cluintus Pulvius Gillo was 
ordered, in like manner, to select out of the army which 
Publius iClins, late consul, had commanded, such as had 
been the shortest time in the service, until he also made up 
five thousand of the allies and Latine confederates, for 

fiarding'his province of Sicily. To Marcus Valerius 
alto, who, during the former year, had held the province 
of Campania, as pretor, the command was continued for a 
year; in order that he might go t>ver in quality of propretor 
,to Sardinia, and choose out of the army there five thousand 
of the allies of the Latine confederacy, who also had been - 
the shortest time in the service. The consuls were at the 
same time ordered to levy two legions for the city, which 
might be sent wherever occasion should require; as there 
were many states in Italy infected with an attachment to the 
Carthaginians, which they had formed during the war, and 
in consequence, swelling with resentment. The state was 
to employ during thai year six Roman legions. _ 

9. in the midst of the preparations for war, ambassadors 
came from King Ptolemy, with the following message : — 
That " the Athenians had petitioned the king tor aid against 
Philip; but that although they were their common allies, 
yet the king would not, without the direction of the Roman 
people, send either fleet or army into Greece, for the pur- 
pose of defending or attacking any person : tnat he would 
' remain quiet in his kingdom, if the Romans wer6 at leisure 
to protect their allies ; or, if more agreeable to them to be 
at rest, would himself send such aid as should effectually 
secure Athens against Philip." Thanks were returned to 
ihe king by the senate, and this answer:— that "it was tne 
intention of the Roman people to protect their alUes: tnaiu 
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ikef AoxAd hAve occasion for any assistance towafcU eaitf« 
ing OD the war, they would acquaint the tnng : and that they 
were folly sensible that, in the power of his kingdonf, their 
state had a sure and faithful resource/' Presents were then, 
hy order of the senate, sent to the ambassadors, of five thou- 
sand asses* to each. While the consuls were employed in 
lerying troops, and making other necessary preparations^ 
the j>eople, prone to religious observances, especially at the 
beginning of new wars, ailer supplications had been already 
performed, and prayers offered up at all the shrines, lest any 
thing should be omitted that had ever been practised, order- 
ed that the consul who was to have the province of Mace- 
donia should vow games, and a present to Jove. Licinius, 
the chief pontiff, occasioned some delay in the performance 
of it, alleging that "'he could not properly frame the vow, 
miless the money to discharge it were specified : for as the 
80m to be named could not be applied to the uses of the war. 
it should be immediately set apart, and not to be intermizea 
with other money: and that, unless this were done, the vow 
could not be fulfilled." Although the objection, and the 
person who proposed it, were both of weight, yet the consul 
was ordered to consult the college of pontifls, whether a 
vow could not be undertaken without specifying the amount 
to discharge it ? The pontiffs determined that it could ; and 
that it would be even more in order to do it in that way. 
The consul, therefore, repeating after the chief pontiff, made 
the vow in the same words in which those made for five 
years of safety used to be eipressed ; only that he engaged 
to perform the games, and make the offerings, at such 
expense as the senate should direct by their vote, at the time 
when the vow #as to be put in act. Before this the great 
games, so often vowed, were constantly rated at a certain 
expense : this was the first time that the sum was not specie 
fied. 

10. While every one's attention was turned to the Mace-' 
donian war, and at a time when people apprehended nothing 
less, a sudden account was brought of an inroad made by 
the Ctauls. The Insubrians, Csenomanians, and Boians, 
having been joined by the Salyans, n^tians, and other Li- 
gnrian states, and putting themselves under the command 
of Hamilcar, a Carthaginian, who, having been in the army 
of Hasdrubal,-had remained in those parts, had fallen on 
Placentia ; and, after plundering the city, and in their rage 
burning a great part of it, leaving scarcely two thousand 
men among the names and ruins, passed the Po, and advan- 

wl to plunder Cremona. The news of the calamity, which 

~"^ • 16i. 28. Id. " ' 
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liad fallen on a city in their neighbourhood, having reachel 
thither, fthe inhabitants had time to shut their gates, and 
place guards^n the walls, that they might at least try the 
event of a siege, and send messengers to the Roman pretor. 
Lucius Furius Pui^ureo, who had then the command of the 

Cvrince, had, in pursuance of the decree of the senate, dis- 
ded the army, excepting five thousand of the allies and 
Latine confederates, and had halted with these troops in the 
nearest district of the province about Ariminum. He imme- 
diately informed the senate, by letter, of the subsisting 
tamult: that, '^ of the two colonies which had escaped the 
general wreck in the dreadful storm of the Punic war, one 
was taken and sacked by the present enemy, and the other 
1)esleged. Nor was his army capable of affording sufficient 
protection to the distressed colonists, unless he chose to ex- 
pose five thousand allies to be slaughtered bv forty thousand 
invaders, (for so many there were in arms;) and by such a 
loss, on his side, to augment their courage, already elated on 
"having destroyed one Roman colony." 

11. On reading this letter, it was decreed, that the consul 
Aurelius should order the army which he had appointed to 
assemble on a certain day in Etruria, to attend nim on the 
same day at Ariminum ; and should either go in person, if 
the public business would permit, to suppress the tumult of 
the Qauls, or write to the pretor Lucius Furius, that, as soon 
as the legions from Etruria came to him, he should send 
:five thousand of the allies to guard that place in the mean 
time, and should himself proceed to relieve the colony from 
the siege. It was also decreed, that ambassadors should be 
sent to Carthage, and also into Numidia to Masinissa ; to 
Carthage, to tell that people that " their countryman, Ha- 
milcar, having been left in Gaul, (either with a part of the 
army formerly commanded by Hasdrubal^ or with that of 
Mago — they did not with certainty Imow which,) was wa- 

f^ng war, contrary to the treaty: that he had raised forces 
rom among the Grauls and Ligurians, and persuaded them 
to take arms against Rome : that, if they chose a ccmtinu- 
ance of peace, they must recall him, and give him up to 
the Roman people." They were ordered at the same time 
to tell them, that " all the deserters had not been produced; 
that a great part of them were said to appear openly in Car- 
tilage, who ought to be sought after, and surrendered, ac- 
•cording to the treaty." This was the message they were to 
deliver to the Carthaginians. To Masinissa they were 
charged with congratulation, on his "having not only re- 
covered the kingdom of his father, but enlarged it by the 
acquisition of the most flourishing parts of Syphax's territo- 
ries.** They were ordered also to acquaint him, that • ife 
^ b2 
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Romans had entered Into a vnt against Philip, beeat»e he 
had ffi^en aid to the Carthaginians, while, by the injuries 
which he offered to the allies of the Roman people, he had 
dbiigfed them to $end fleets and armies into Greece, at a time 
when the flames t)f war spread overall Italy; and that by 
thus making them sei>arate their forces, had been the prin- 
Gipal cause of their being so late in passing over to Africa ; 
and to request him to send some Numidian horsemen to as^ 
:^t in that war." Ample presents were given them to h6 
carried to the king; vases of gold and silver, a purple robe, 
and a tunic adorned with palms of purple, an ivory scep- 
tre, and a robe of state, with a curule chair. They were 
also directed to assure him, that if he deemed any thing far- 
ther requisite to confirm and enlarge his kingdom, the Ro- 
man people, in return for his good services, would exert their 
Utmost seal to effect it. At this time, too, the senate was 
addressed by ambassadors from Vermina, son of Syphax, 
aipologizing for his mistaken conduct, on account of his 
youth and want of judgment, and throwing all the blame on 
the deceitftil policy of the Carthaginians; adding, that, as 
Masinissa haa from an enemy become a fViend to the Ro- 
mans, so Vermina would also use his best endeavours that 
he should not be outdone in offices of friendship to the 
Roman people, either by Masinissa or by any other ; and re- 
questing that he might receive fVom the senate the title of 
king, mend, and ally." The answer given to these ambas- 
sadors was, that " not only his father Syphax, from a friend 
and ally, had on a sudden, without any reason, become an 
enemy to the Roman people^ but that he himself had made 
his first essay of manhood m bearing arms against them. 
He must therefore sue to the Roman people for peace before 
he could expect to be acknowledged king, ally, and friend ; 
that it was the practice of that people to bestow the honour of 
such title in return for great services performed by kings to- 
ward them : that the Roman ambassadors would soon be in 
Africa, to whom the senate- would give instructions to re- 
gulate conditions of peace with Vermina, as he should sub- 
mit the terms entirely to the will of the Roman people ; and 
that, if he wished that any thing should be added, left out, or 
attend, be must make a second application to the senate." 
The ambassadors sent to Africa on those affairs were Caius 
Terenfeius Varro, PubUus Lucretius, and Cneius Octavius, 
each of whom had a quinquereme assigned him. 

13. A letter was then read in the senate from Cluintus 

Minucius, the pretor, who held the province of Bruttium,' 

that " the money had been privately carried off by night out 

>i the treasury of Proserpine at Locri ; and that there were 

K> traces which could direct to the discovery c^ the guHty 
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persgnst" The s^iat? was bigbly inceoded at findise that 
the practice of sacrilege oontiaaed, and that even the fate of 
Pleminius, an example so recent aad so conspicuous both of 
the guilt and of the punishment, did not deter from it. They 
ordered the consul, Gneius Aurilius, to signify to the pretor 
in Bruttium, that " it waa the pleasure of the senate that an 
inquiry be made concerning the robbery of the treasury, ac- 
cording to the method used by Marcus Pomponius, pretor, 
three years before ; that the money which could be discover- 
ed should be restored, and any deficiency be made up: and 
that, if he thought prc^r, atonements should be maae for 
the purpose of expiating the violation of the temple, in the 
manner formerly prescribed by the pontiff." At the same 
time also, accounts were brought of many prodigies^ happen- 
ing in several places. It was said, that m Lucania the sky 
had been seen in a blaze; that at Priveroum, in clear 
weather, the sun had been of a red colour during a whole 
day; that at Lanuvium, in the temple of Juno Sospita, a ve«^ 
ry loud bustling noise had been neard in the night. Be- 
sides, monstrous births of animals were related to have 
occurred in many places: ift the country of the Sabines an 
infant was born whose sex could not be distinguished : and an- 
other was found sixteen years old, whose sex also was doubtful. 
At Frusino, a lamb was bom with a swine's head ; at Sinues- 
sa, a pig with a human head ; and in Lucania, in the land 
belonging to the state, a foal with five feet. All these were 
considered as horrid and abominable, and as if Nature were 
straying from her course in confounding the different 
species. Above all, the people were particularly shocked 
at the hermaphrodites, which were ordered to be immediately 
thrown into the sea, as had beeii lately done with a produc- 
tion of the same monstrous kind, in the consulate of Caius 
Claudius and Marcus Livius. Not satisfied with this, they 
ordered the decemvirs to inspect the books in r^ard of that 
prodigy; and the decemvirs, frcmi the books, directed the 
same religious ceremonies which had been performed on an 
oecasi(m of the same kind. They ordered, oesides, a hymn 
to be sung through the city by thrice nine virgins, and an 
ofiTerixM^ to be made to imperial Juno. The consul, Cains 
Aturelius, took eare that all these Qoaiters were perforiBMd 
according to the direction of the decemvirs. The hymn 
was composed by Publius Licinius Tegtla, as a similar one 
had been, in the memory of their fathers, by Livius. 

13, All religious scruples were fully removed by expL- 
ations: at Locri, too, the affair of the sacrilege had been 
thoroughly investigated by Cluintus Minucius, aad the money 
replaced in the treasury out of the effects of the guilty. 
Wiien the coasuls wished to set oat to tbeirprovinoe%anttinr 
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ber of priyate persons, to whom the third paym^t became 
clue Uiat year, of the money which they had lent to the pub- 
lic in the consulate of Marcus Valerius and Marcus Clau- 
dius, applied to the senate. The consuls, however, having 
declared that the treasury being scarcely sufficient for the 
exigences of a new war, in ^hich a great fleet and great 
armies must be employed, there were no means of paying 
them at present. The senate could not avoid being afiectea 
by their complaints, in which they allegetl, that *^ if the state 
intended to use, for the purpose of the Macedonian war, the 
money which had been lent for the Punic war, as one war 
constantly arose after another, what would be the issue, bat 
that, in return for their kind assistance to the public, their 
propertjT would be confiscated, as if they had been guilty of 
some crime 1" The demands of the private creditors being 
equitable, and the state being in no capacity of discharging 
the debt, they determined to pursue a middle course between 
equity and convenience ; ana accordingly they decreed, that 
** whereas many of them mentioned that lands were fre- 
cftiently exposed to sale, and that they themselves wished 
to become purchasers; they should therefore have liberty 
to purchase any belonging to the public, and which lay with- 
in My miles Of the city. That tne consuls should make a 
valuation of these, and impose on each acre a quit-rent of 
one aSf as an acknowledgment that the land was the pro- 
perty of the public, in order that when the people should 
oecome able to pay, if any one chose rather to have the mo- 
ney than the land, he might restore it." The private credit- 
ors accepted the terms with joy ; and that land was called 
Trientius and Tabulius, because it was given in lieu of 
the third part of their money. 

14. Publius Sulpicius, after making his vows in the capi- 
tol, set out from the city in his robes of war, attended by his 
lictor, and arrived at Brundusium ; where, having formed 
into legions the veteran soldiers of the African army who 
were willing to follow him, and chosen his number of ships 
out of the fleet of the late consul, Cornelius, he set sail, and 
next day arrived in Macedonia. There he was met by am- 
bassadors from the Athenians, intreating him to relieve 
their city from the siege. Immediately Caius Claudius Centho 
was despatched to Athens, with twenty ship of war, and a 
small body of land forces; for it was not the king himself 
who carried on the siege of Athens ; he was at that time in- 
tently occupied in besieging Abydus, after having tried his 
strength at sea against Attains, and against the Rhodians, 
without meeting success in either engagement. But, besides 
he natural presumptuousness of his temper, he acquired 
sonfldence from a treaty which he had formed with Aati- 
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ochnSf kifi^ of Bft'oi, m vhich tbcj had divided the weakb 
<i€ Bgypt between them j an object which, on hearing of the 
death of Ptolemy, they were both eager to secnre. As to 
the Athenians, they had entangled themselves in a war 
with Philip on tdo trifline an occasion, and at a time when 
they retained nothing of their ancient dignity hoi pride. 
Daring the celebration of the mysteries, two yonn^ men of 
Acamania, who were not initiated, nnapprized of its being 
an offence against religion, entered the temple of Ceres 
along with the rest of the crowd ; their discourse quickly 
l>etrayed them, by their asking questions which discovered 
their ignorance: whereon, being carried before the presi- 
dent 01 the temple, although it was evident that th^ went in 
through mistake, yet they were put to death, as if for a heni* 
ocis crime. The Acarnanian nation made complaint to 
Philip of this barbarous and hostile act, and prevailed on 
him to ffrant them some aid of Macedonian soldiers, and to 
allow them to make war on the Athenians. At nrst this 
iirmy, after ravaging the lands of Attica with fire and sword, 
retired to Acamania with boo^ of all kinds. This was the 
first provocation to hostilities. The Athenians afterwards, 
on their side, entered into a regular war, and proclaimed it 
by Order of the state; for king Attains and the Rhodians, 
having come to ^gina in pursuit of Philip, who was retir* 
ing to Macedonia, the king grossed over to Pirseus, for the 
tmrpose of renewing and strengthening the alliance between , 
nim and the Athenians. On entering the city he was re* 
Reived by the whole inhabitants, who poured forth with 
their wives and children to meet him ; by the priests, with 
their emblems of religicm ; and in a manner by the gods 
themselves, called forth from their abodes. 

15. Immediately the people were summoned to an assem- 
bly, that the king might treat with them in person on such 
tnmjects as he chose; but afterwards it was judged more 
suitable to his dignity to explain his sentiments in writing, 
than, being present, to be forced to blush, either at the reci- 
tal of his extraordinary favours to the state, or at the im- 
moderate applause of the multitude, which would overwhelm 
his modesty with acclamations and other signs of approba- 
tion. In the letter which he sent, and which was read to the 
assemblv, was contained, first, a recapitulation of the several 
acts of Kindness which ne had shown to the Athenian state, 
as his ally ; then, of the actions which he had performed 
against Philip; and lastly, an exhortation to " enter immedi- 
ately on the war, while they had him, (Attains,) the Rhodi- 
«hs, and the Romans also, to assist them :" not omitting to 
Warn them, that, " if thev were backward now, they would 
hereafter wish in vain for the opportunity which they n^ 
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glected." They then gave audience to the ambas8ad(»rs of 
the Rhodians, to whom they were under a rec^t obligation 
for having retaken and sent home four of their ships of war, 
which had been lately seized by the Macedonians. War 
was determined on against Philip with universal consent. 
Unbounded honours were conferred on king Attalus, and 
then on the Rhodians. At that time mention was made of 
adding a tribe, which they were to call Attalis, to the ten 
ancient tribes ; the Rhodian state was presented with a gol- 
den crown, as an acknowledgment of its bravery, and the 
inhabitants with the freedom of Athens, in like manner as 
Rhodes had formerly honoured that people. After this, kin^ 
Attalus returned to -^gina, where his fleet lay. Prom i£gi- 
na the Rhodians sailed to Cia, and thence to Rhodes, steer- 
ing their course among the islands, all of which they brought 
to join in the alliance, except Andros, Paros, and Cjrthnus, 
which were held by Macedonian garrisons. Attalus, having 
sent messengers to ^tolia, and expecting ambassadors from 
thence, was detained at ^gina for some time in a state of 
inaction ; failing also in his endeavours to excite the ^to- 
lians to arms, for they were rejoiced at having made peace 
with Macedon on any terms. Had Attalus and the Rhodi- 
ans pressed Philip vigorously, they might have acquired 
the illustrious title of the deliverers of Greece ; but by suffer- 
ing him to pass over a^ain into Hellespontus, and to 
strengthen himself by seizing the advantageous posts in 
Greece, they increased the difficulties of the war, and yield- 
ed up to the Romans the glory of having conducted and 
finished it. 

16. Philip acted with a spirit more becoming a king ; for, 
though he had fonnd himself unequal to the forces of Attains 
and the Rhodians, yet he was not dismayed, even by the 
prospect of an approaching war with the Romans. Sending 
Pbilocles, one of his generals, with two thousand foot ana 
two hundred horse to ravage the lands of the Athenians, he 
gave the command of his fleet to Heraclides, with orders to 
tsail to Maronea, and marched thither himself by land, with 
two thousand foot lightly equipped, and two hundred horse. 
Maronea he took at the first assault ; and afterwards, with a 
good deal of trouble, got possession of i£nus, which was at 
last betrayed to him by Ganymede, who commanded there 
for Piolemy. He then seized on other forts, Cypselus, Do- 
riscos, and Serrheus; and, advancing from thence to the 
Chersonesus, received Elaeus and Alopeconnesus, which 
were surrendered by the inhabitants. Callipolis also and 
Madytos were given up to him, with several forts of but lit-t 
tie consequence. The people of Abydns shut their gates 
against himi not suffering even his amba^dors to enter tho 
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place. The siege of this city detained Philip a long time; 
and it might have been relieved, if Attains and the Rhodi- 
ans had acted with any vigour. The kin^ sent only three 
hundred men for a garrison, and the Rhodians one quadrir 
reme from their fleet, although it was lying idle at Tene- 
dos: and afterwards, when the besieged could with difficulty 
hold out any longer, Attalus, going over in person, did no^ 
thing more than show them some nope of relief being near, 
giving not any real assistance to these his allies either by land 

17. At first the people of Abydus, by means of engines 
placed along the walls, not only prevented the approaches 
oy land, but annoyed the enemy^ ships in their station. 
Afterwards a part of the wall being thrown down, and the 
assailants having penetrated by mines to an inner wall, 
which had been hastily raised to oppose their entrance, the 
besieged sent ambassadors to the king to treat of terms of 
capitulation. They demanded permission to send away the 
Rhodian quadrireme, with the crew and the troops of Atta- 
lus in the garrison ; and that they themselves might depart 
from the city, each with one suit of apparel; but Philip's 
answer afforded no hopes of accommodation, unless they 
surrendered at discretion. When this was reported by their 
ambassadors, it so exasperated them, rousing at the same 
time their indignation and despair, that, seized with the 
same kind of fury which had possessed the Saguntines, they 
ordered all the matrons to be shut up in the temple of DianTi, 
and the free-bom youths and virgins, and even the infants 
with their nurses, in the place of exercise ; the gold and 
silver to be carried into the forum ; their valuable garments 
to be put on board the Rhodian ship, and another from 
Cjrzicum, which lay in the harbour ; the priests and victims 
to be brought, and altars to be erected in the midst. There 
they appointed a select number, who, as soon as they should 
see the army of their friends cut off in defending the breach, 
were instantlv to slay their wives and children; to throw 
into the sea the go|d, silver, and apparel, that was on board 
the ships, and to set fire to the buiklings, public and private : 
and to the performance of this deed they were bound by an 
oalli, the priests repeating before them the verses of exe- 
cration. Those wno were of an age capble of fighting 
then swore to continue the battle till tbev lell, unless victo- 
rious. These, regardful of the gods by whom they had 
sworn, maintained their ground with such obstinacy, that 
although the night would soon have put a stop to the fight, 
yet the king, terrified by their fury, first drew off his forcw. 
The chief mhabitants, to whom the more shocking part of 
the plan had been given in charge, seeing that few survived 
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the bottk, nd thit dtese were exiiavsted l^ (k^gae and 
woondls, sent the priesfts (having their heads hoimd wUh the 
fillets of suppliants) at the dawA of the next day to surrender 
the city to Philip. 

16. Before the snrrender, one of the Roman ambaosadorB 
who had been sent to Alexandria, Marcus j£milius, beins 
the youngest of them, in patsnanee of a resolution whick 
the three had jointly formed, on hearing of the present siege, 
came to Philip, and complained of his having made war on 
Attalus and the Rhodians ; and particularly of the attack 
en Ahjrdns, in which he wa? then employed: and on Philip's 
saying ^ast he had been forced into the war by Attalus and 
the Rhodians commencing hostilities against him,—" Did the 
peof^e of AbjrdfM, too," said he, ''commence hostilities 
against y^ou I" To him, Who was unaccustomed to hear 
trath, this language seemed too arrogant to be used to a 
king, and he answered,--*-" Your yooth, the beauty of your 
form, and, id)ove all, the name of Roman, render you too 
presumptuoaa However, my first desire is, that you would 
observe the treaties, and cootinne in peace with me ; but if 
3rou begin an attack, I am, on my part, determined to prove 
that ^e kin^m and name of the Macedonians is not less 
formidable m war than that of the Romans.'* Having dis- 
missed the ambassadors in this manner, Philip got possession 
t>f the gold and silver which had been thrown together in a 
heap, out was disappointed of his booty with respect to 
inrisoners ; for sueh violeot phrensy had seized the m aUitude, 
thsLt, «n a sudden, taking up a pefsuaaioa that they werp 
»iilty of treachery towards those who had fallen in the 
battle, and upbraiding one another with perjury, especially 
the priests, who would surrender alive to the enes^ those 
persons whom they themaelvsas Imd devoted, they all at once 
Tan different ways to put their wives and children to deaths 
and then they put an «id to tlMir own Hves bf every potssiMie 
method. The king, astonished at their madness, restraint 
the violence of his soldiers, and said, ** that he would allow 
the people of Abjdus three days to die in ;" and, during tifads 
apnoe, tfae vanqonhed perpetrated moM deeds of crue% on 
tnemsehres, than the enraged eonfoerors would have oon^ 
mitted; nor did any one <^ them oobk into ihe enemjr'3 
hands alive, except soch as were in cMias, or under some 
-other insupctafale uestraiot. Philip, kaving a g»ris(m in 
Abydas, retvmed to his kingdom^ and, just when he had 
been eneouraged hf the destruction of thepeopk of Aby<^ 
to proceed in the war against Rome, as Hanaibai had been 
by the destmotieii of Saguntum, he was met 1^ comriers, 
with intslligencc tet tiw conaiCl was already in Epinis^and 
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had drawn his \md forces to Apollonia, and his fleet to Cor* 
cyra, into winter quarters. 

19. In the mean time the ambassadors who had been sent 
into Africa, on the affair of Hamiicar, the leader of the 
Gallic army, received from the Carthaginians this answer : 
that " it was not in their power to do more than to inflict on 
him the punishment of exile, and to confiscate his effects -, 
that they had delivered up all the deserters and fugitives, 
whom, on a diligent inquiry, they had been able to discover, 
and would send ambassadors to Rome, to satisfy the senate 
an that head." They sent two hundred thousand measures 
of wheat to !Rome, and the same quantity to the army in 
Macedonia. From thence the ambassadors proceeded into 
Numidia, to the kings ; delivered to Masinissa the presents 
and the message according to their instructions, and out of. 
two thousand Numidian horsemen which he offered, ac- 
cepted one thousand. Masinissa superintended in person 
the embarkation of these, and sent them, with two hundred 
thousand measures of wheat, and the same quantit;^ of bar- 
ley, into Macedonia. The third commission which they 
had to execute was with Vermina. He advanced to meet 
them as far as the utmost limits of his kingdom, and left it 
to themselves to prescribe such conditions of peace as they 
thought proper, declaring that " he should consider any .peace 
with the Roman people as just and advantageous.'^ The 
terms were then settled, and he was ordered to s«id ambas- 
sadors to Rome to procure a ratification of the treaty. 

30. About the same time Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, pro^ 
consul, came home from Spain ; and having laid before the 
senate an account oY his brave and successful conduct, dur- 
ing* the course of many years, demanded that he might be 
allowed to enter the cit}*^ in trium|)h. The senate, on this, 
gave their opinion, that, " his services were, indeed, deserv- 
ing of a triumph ; but that they had no precedent left them 
by their ancestors, of any person enjoying a triumph, who 
was not, at the time of performing the service on account 
of which he claimed that honour, either dictator, consul, or 
pretor ; that he had held the province of %ain in quality of 
proconsul, and not of consul ot pretor.** Ttiey determined 
however that be might enter the city in ovation. Against 
this Tiberius Sempronius Longus, trftMme of the people, 
protested, alleging, that such proceedings wouM be no less 
unprecedented, and contrary to the practice of their ataccsiors^ 
than the other ; but overcome at length by the tmanimous 
desjre of the senate, the tribune withdrew his oppositiofn, 
and Lucitis Lentulus entered the city in ovation. Hfe oar^ 
ricd to the treasury forty-four thousand pounds wcif4rtt5f 
silver, and two thousand four htrndred pounds weight of 
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gold. To each of the soldiers he distributed of the spoil, 
one hundred and twenty ass^.* 

21. The consular army had by this time removed from 
Arretium to Arimiiium, and the five thousand Latine con- 
federates had gone from Gaul into £truria. Lucius Furius 
therefore advanced from Ariminum,'by forced marches. 
a|^ainst the Gauls, who were then besieging Cremona, and 
pitched his camp at the distance of one mile and a half from 
the enemy. Furius had an excellent opportunity of striking 
an important blow, had he, without halting, led his troops 
directly to attack their camp ; they were scattered and dis- 
persed through the country, and the guard which they had 
led was very insufficient; but he was apprehensive that his 
men were too much fatigued bv their hasty march. The 
Gauls, recalled from the fields by the shouts of their party, 
returned to the camp without seizing the booty within their 
reach, and, next day, marched out to offer battle; the Roman 
did not decline the combat, but had scarcely time to make 
the necessary dispositions, so rapidly did the enemy advance 
to the fight. The right brigade (for he had the troops of 
the allies divided into brigades) was placed in the first line, 
the two Roman legions in reserve. Marcus Furius was at 
the head of the right brigade, Marcus Caecilius of the le- 
gions, and Lucius Valerius Flaccus of the cavalry : these 
were all lieutenants-general. Two other lieutenants-general, 
Cneius Lastorius and Publius Titinius, the pretor kept near 
himself, that with their assistance, he might observe, and 
take proper measures against any sudden attack. At first, 
the Gauls, bending their whole force to one point, were in 
hopes of being able to overwhelm, and trample under foot, 
"the right brigade, which was in the van ; but not succeeding, 
ihej endeavoured to turn round the flanks, and to surround 
their enemy's line, which, considering the multitude of theiT 
forces, and the small number of the others, seemed easy to 
be done. On observing this, the pretor, in order to extend 
his own line, brought up the two legions from the reserve, 
and placed them on the right and left of the brigade which 
was engaged in the van ; vowing a temple to Jupiter, if he 
should on that day prove victorious. To Lucius Valerius 
he gave orders to make the horsemen of the two legions 
on one fiank, and the cavdlry of the allies on the other, charge 
the wings of the enemy, and not sufier them to come round 
to his rear. At the same lime, observing that the centre of 
their line was weakened, from having extended the wings, 
he directed his men to make an attack there in close order, 
and to break through their ranks. The wings were routed 
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by the cavalry, and, at the same time, the centre by the foot 
Being worsted in all parts with great slaughter, the Gauls 
quickly turned their backs, and fled to their camp in hurry 
and confusion. The cavalry pursued them ; and the legions 
coming up in a short time aner, assaulted the camp, from 
whence there did not escape so many as six thousand men. 
There were slain and taken above thirty-five thousand, with 
ei^ty standards, and above two hundred Gallic wagons 
laden with booty of all kinds. Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
general, fell that daj, and three distinguished generals of 
the Gauls. The prisoners taken at Placentia, to the num- 
ber of two thousand free men, were restored to the colony. 

22. This was an important victory, and caused great joy 
at Rome. On receirft of the pretor's letter, a supplication 
for three days was decreed. In that battle there lelj of the 
Romans and allies two thousand, most of them in the right 
brigade, against which, in the first onset, the most violent 
efforts of the enemy had been directed. Ahhough the pre- 
tor had brought the war almost to a conclusion, yet the 
consul, Cneius Aureiius, having finished the business which 
required his attendance at Rome, set out for Graul, and re- 
ceived the victorious army from the pretor. The other 
consul arriving in his province towards the end of autumn, 
passed the winter in the neighbourhood of Apollonia. Caius 
Claudius, and the Roman triremes which had been sent to 
Athens from the fleet that was laid up at Corcyra, as was 
mentioned above, arriving^ at Piraeus, greatly revived the 
hopes of their allies, who were beginning' to give way to 
de^air. Their arrival not only put a stop to the inroads by 
land, which used to be made from Corinth through M^ra, 
but so terrified the pirates from Chalcis, who had been ac- 
customed to infest both the Athenian sea anA coast, that they 
dared not venture round the promontory of Suniilra, nor 
even trust themselves out of the straits of the Euripus. In 
addition to these came three quadriremes from Rhodes, the 
Athenians having three open ships, which they had equipped 
for the protection of their lands on the coast. While Clau- 
dius thought, that if he were able with his fleet to give 
security to the Athenians, it was as much as could be ex- 
pected at present, fortune threw in his way an opportunity 
of accomplishing an enterprise of greater moment. 

23. Some exiles driven from Chalcis, by ill-treatment 
received from the king*s party, brought intelligence that the 

Slace might be taken witnout even a contest ; for the Mace- 
onians, being under no immediate apprehension from an 
enemy, were straying idly about the country ; and the towns- 
men, depending on the Macedonian garrison, neglected the 
guard of the city. Claudius, in consequence of this, set out, 
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and though he arrived at Sunium early enpagh to have 
sailed forward to the entrance of the strait of EulxBa, yet 
fearing that, on doubling the promontory, he might be des- 
cried Sy the enemy, he lay by with the fleet until night. As 
soon as it grew dark he pegan to move, and favoured by ^ 
c^lm, arrived at Ghalcis a little before day ; and then, ap- 
proaching the eity, on a side where it was thinly inhabited, 
with a smEill party of soldiers, and by means of scaling laid- 
ders, he got possession of the nearest tow^r, and the wall on 
each side, rinding in some places the guards asleep, and 
other parts left without any watch, they advanced tp the 
more populous parts of the town, and having slain the sen- 
tinels, and broke open a gate, they gave an entrance to the 
main body of the troops. These immediately spread them- 
selves through all parts of the city, and increasea the tumult 
by setting fire to the buildings round the forum, by which 
means both the granaries belonging to the king, and his 
armory, with a vast store of machines and engines, were 
reduce to ashes. Then commenced a general slaughter of 
those who fled, as well as of those who made resistance ; and 
after having either put to the sword or driven out every one 
who was of an age fit to bear arms, (Sopater also, the Acar- 
nanian, who commanded the garrison, being slain,) they 
first collected all the spoils in the forum, and then carried if, 
on board the ships. The prison, too, was forced open by the 
Rhodians, and those whom Philip had shut up there were 
set at liberty. They next pulled down aud mutilated the 
statues of the king ; and then, on a sifi;nal being given for a 
retreat, re-embarked and returned toPirasus, from whence 
they had set out. If there had been a sufficient number of 
Roman soldiers to have kept possession of Ghalcis, without 
stripping Atheis of a proper garrison, that city and the com- 
mand of the Euripus would have been a most important 
advantage at the commencement of the war ; for as tne pass 
of ThermopyUe is theprinoipal barrier of Greece by land, 
so is the strait of the Euripus by sea. 

34> Philip was then at Demetrias, and as soon as the news 
arrived there of the calamity which had befallen the city of 
his allies, although it was too late to carry assistance to those 
who were already ruined, yet anxious to accomplish what 
was next to assistance, revenge, he set out instantly with five 
thousand foot, lightly equipped, and three hundred horse. 
With a speed almost equal to that of racing, he hastened to 
Ghalcis, not doubting but that he should be able to surprise 
the Romans. Finding himself disappointed, and that his 
coming answered no other end than to give him a melan- 
choly view of the smoking ruins of that friendly city, (so 
few being left, that they were scarcely sufficient to bury tnose 
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- irho had fallen by the sword of the enemy,) with the same 
rapid haste which he had used in coming, he crossed the 
Euripus by the bridge, and led his troops through Bceotia to 
Athens, in hopes that a similar attempt might be attended 
by a similar issue : and he would have succeeded, had not 
a scout, (one of those whom the Greeks call day-runners,* 
because they run through a journey of great len^h in one 
day,) deserving from his post of observation the kmg's army 
in its march, set out at midnight, and arrived before theto 
at Athens. The same sleep, and the same negligence, pre- 
vailed there which had proved the ruin of Chalcis a few 
days before. Roused, however, by the alarming^ intelligence, 
the pretor of the Athenians, and Dioxippus, commander of 
a cohort of mercenary auxiliaries, called the soldiers to- 
gether in the forum, and ordered the trumpets to sound an 
alarm from the citadel, that all might be informed of the 
approach of the enemy. On which the people ran from all 
quarters to the gates, and afterward to the walls. In a few 
hours after, and still some time before day, Philip approached 
the city, and observing a great number of lights^ and hear- 
ing the noise of the men hurrying to and fro, as usual on 
such an alarm, he halted his troop, and ordered them to sit 
down and take some re^t ; resolving to use open force, since 
his design of surprise had not succeeded. Accordingly he 
advanced on the side of Dipylos, or the double gate, which 
being the principal entrance of the city; is somewhat larger 
and wider than the rest. Both within and without the streets 
are wide, so that the townsmen could form their troops from 
the forum to the gate, while on the outside, a road of about 
a mile in length, leading to the school of the academy, af- 
forded open room to the foot and horse of the enemy. The 
Athenians, who had formed their troops within the gate, 
inarched out with Attalus's garrison, and the cohort of Di- 
oxippus. along that road. This Philip observed, and thinking 
that he nad the enemy in his power; and might now satisfy 
his revenge in their destruction, and which he had long 
wished for, (being more incensed against them than any of 
the Grecian states,) he exhorted his men to keep their eyes 
on him during the fight, and to take notice, that wherever 
the king was^ there the standards and the army ought to be. 
He then spurred on his horse, animated not only with re- 
sentment, out with a desire of gaining honour, reckoning it 
a glorious opportunity of displaying his prowess in the view 

' of an immense crowd which covered the walls, many of 
them for the purpose of beholding the engagement. Ad- 
vancing far before the line, and with a small body o f horse , 

* Hemerodromoi. 
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mriuAg into the midst of the enemyi he inspired his mm 
with great ardoar, and the Athenians with terror. GUkviog 
wounded many with his own hand, both in close fight and 
with missive weapons, and driven them back within the 
gate, he still pursued them closely ; and having made greater 
slaughter among them while embarrassed in the narrow 
pass, rash as the attempt was, he yet retired unmolested ; 
because those who were in the towers withheld their wea- 
pons lest they should hit their friends who were mingled in 
confusion among their enemies. The Athenians, after this, 
confining their troops within the walls, Philip sounded a re- 
treat, and pitched his camp at Cynosarges, a temple of Her* 
cules, and a school surrounded by a grove. But Cynosarges, 
and Lycseum, and whatever was sacred or pleasant in the 
neighbourhood of the city, he burned to the ground, and 
levelled not only the houses, but sepulchres, paying no re- 
gard, in the violence of his rage, to any privilege either of 
men or gods. 

25. Next day, the gates having at first been shut, and 
ailerward suddenly thrown open, in consequeuce of a body 
of Attalus*s trfK)ps from ^gina, and the Romans from Pi- 
raeus, having entered the city, the king removed his camp to 
the distance of about three miles. From thence he proceed- 
ed to Eleusis, in hopes of surprising the temple, and a fort 
which overlooks and surrounds it; but, finding that the 

fuards were attentive, and that the fleet was coming from 
^irseus to support them, he laid aside the design, and led his 
troops, first to Megara, and then to Corinth; where, <m 
hearing that the council of the Achaeans was then sitting at 
Argos, he went and joined the assembly, to the surprise of 
that people. They were at the time employed in torming 
measures for a war against Nabis, tyrant of the Lacedaemo- 
nians ; who (observing, on the command being transferred 
from Philopcemen to Cycliades, a general much inferior to 
him, that the confederates of the Acheeans were falling off) 
had renewed the war, and besides ravaging the territories 
of his neighbours, was become formidable even to the cities. 
While they were deliberating what number of men should 
be raised out of each of the states to oppose this enemy, 
Philip promised that he would relieve them from all anxie- 
ty, as iar as concerned Nabis and the Lacedaemonians; and 
that he would not only secure the lands of their allies from 
devastation, but transfer the whole terror of the war on La- 
conia itself, by leading his army thither instantly. This dis- 
course being received with general approbation, he added : 
*' It is but reasonable, however, that while I am employed 
in protecting your property by my arms, my own should not 
be exposed without defence ; therefore, if you think proper. 
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provide sock a namber of troops as will be sufficient to 
secure Orcus, Chalcis, and Corinth ; that my a^iaLirs, being 
in a state of safety behind me, I may proceed, withont dis- 
traction, to attack Nabis and the Lacedaemonians." The 
Achaeans were not ignorant of the tendency of these kin4 
promises, and his offer of assistance against the Lacedemo- 
nians, and that his view was to draw the Achaean youtji out 
of Peloponnesus as hostages, that he might have it in his 
power to embroil the nation in a war with the Bjomans, 
Cycliades, pretor, thinking that it would answer no purpose 
to expose his scheme by argument,, said nothing more thaij. 
that It was not allowable, according to the laws of the Achas^ 
ans, to take anv matter into consideration except that on 
which they Had been called together ^ and the decree for 
levying an army against Nabis being passed, he dismissed 
€he assembly, after having presided in it with much resolu- 
tion and public spirit, although, until that day, he had been 
reckoned a partisan of the king. Philip, grievously disap- 
pointed, after having collected a few voluntary soldiers, 
returned to Corinth, and from thence into the territories of 
Athens. 

26. While Philip was in Achaia, Philocles, one of the 
generals, marching from Eubcea with two thousand Thrn- 
clans and Macedonians, intending to lay waste the territo^ 
jries of the Athenians, crossed the forest of Cithaeron oppo- 
site to Eleusis. Despatching half of his troops to make 
depredations in all parts of the country, he lay concealed 
with the remainder in a place convenient for an ambush -, 
in order that if any attack should be made from the fort at 
Eleusis on his men employed in plundering, he might sud- 
gdeaily fall on. the enemy unawares, and while they were in 
disorder. His stratagem did not escape discovery : where- ^ 
fore, calling back the soldiers, who had gone difierent ways 
ija pursuit of booty, and drawing them up in order, he ajd- 
vanced to iissault the fort at Eleusis j buf being repulsed 
•from thence with many wounds, he joined Philip on his 
return from Achaia, who was also induced to a similar 
attempt : but the Roman ships coming from Piraeus, and a 
body of forces being thrown into the fort, he was compelled 
to relinquish the design. On this the king, dividing his 
army, sent Philocles with one part to Athens, and went him- 
self with the other toPirajus; that while his genera^|by 
advancing to the walls and threatening an assault, should 
keep the Athenians within the city, he might be able to 
;oaake himself master of the harbour, which he supposed 
would be left with only a slight garrison. But he found the 
attack of Piraeus no less difficult than that of Eleusis, the 
same persons acting in its defence. He therefore hastily 
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led his troops to Athens, and being repulsed h^ a sndden 
sally of both foot and horse, who engaged him in the nar- 
row ground, enclosed by the half-ruined wall, which, with 
two arms, joins Piraeus to Athens, he laid aside the scheme 
of attacking the city, and, dividing his forces again with 
Philocles, set out to complete the devastation of the country. 
As, in his former ravages, he had employed himself in level- 
ling the sepulchres round the city, so now, not to leave any 
thing unviolated, he ordered the temples of the gods, of 
which they had one consecrated in everv village, to be deinol- 
ished and burned. The country of Attica afforded ample 
matter for the exercise of this barbarous rage ; for it was 
highly embellished with works of that kind, having plenty 
of marble, and abounding with artists of exquisite ingenuity. 
Nor was he satisfied with merely destroying the temples 
themselves, and overthrowing the images, but he ordered 
even the stones to be broken, lest, remaining whole, they 
should give a degree of grandeur to the ruins; and then, his 
rage not being satiated, but no object remaining op which it 
could be exercised, he retired into BoBotia, without having 
performed in Greece any thing else worth mention. 

27. The consul, Sulpicius, who was at that time encamp- 
ed on the river Apsus, between ApoUonia and, Dyrrachium, 
having ordered Lucius Apuslius, lieutenant-general, thither, 
sent him with part of the forces to lay waste the enemy's 
country. Apustius, after ravaging the frontiers of Macedo- 
nia, and having, at the first assault, taken the forts of Corragos, 
Gerrunios, and Orgessos, came to Antipalria, a city situated 
in a narrow vale ; where, at first inviting the leading men 
to a conference, he endeavoured to prevail on them to put 
themselves under the protection of the Romans ; but finding 
that from confidence m the size, fortification, and situation 
of their city, they paid no regard to his discourse, he attack- 
ed the place by force of arms, and took it by assault ; then, 
putting all the youne men to the sword, and giving up the 
entire spoil to his soldiers, he razed the walls, and burned 
the buildings. This proceeding spread such terror, that 
Codrion, a strong and well fortified town, surrendered to the 
Romans without a struggle. Leaving a garrison there, he 
took Ilion by force, a name better known than the town, on 
account of that of the same denomination in Asia. As the 



disorder. On hearing the shouting and tumult, Apustius 
rode back in full speed, ordered the troops to face about, 
and drew thena up in order, with the baggage in the centre. 
The king's troops could not supp(»rt the onset of the Roman 
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«[^iers : so that many of them were slain, and more made 
prisoners. The lieutenant-general, having brought backtiic 
armif without loss to the consul, was ordered to return iiQ- 
mediately to the fleet, 

38. The war commencing thus brilliantly with this suc- 
cessful expedition, se\reral petty kings and princes, whose 
dominions bordered on Macedonia, came to the Roma|i 
camp : Pleuratus, son of Scerdilaedus and Amynander, king 
of the Athamanians ; and from the Dardanians, Bato, so)i 
of Longarus. This Longarus had in his own quarrel support- 
ed a war against Demetrius, father of Philip. To their of- 
fers of aid, the consul answered, that he would make use of 
(he assistance of the Dardanians and of Pleuratus, when he 
should lead his troops into Macedonia. To Amynandej^ he 
allotted the part of exciting the ^tolians to war. To the 
ambassadors of Attains (for they also had come at the same 
time) he gave directions that the king should wait at Mg\' 
na, where he wintered, for the arrival of the Roman fleet; 
and when joined b^ that, fie should, as before, harass Phi- 
lip by such enterprises as he could undertake by sea. To 
the Rhodians, also, an embassy was sent, to engage them to 
contribute their share towards carrjring on th& war. Nor 
was Philip, who had by this time arrived in IVfacedonia, r^- 
miss in his preparations for the campaign. He sent his son 
Perstfus, then very young, with part of his forces to blocfc 
Up the pass near Pelagonia, appointing persops out of the 
number of his friends to attend him, and direct his unexp^- 
nenced age. Sciathu^and Peparethus, no inconsiderablje 
cities, he demolished, fearing they might fall a prey to thie 
eaemy's fleet; despatching at the same time ambassadors to 
th? ^oUans, lest that restless nation might change sides o|i 
the arrival of the Romans. 

99. The assembly of the iEtolians, which they call Pana- 
toUum, was to meet on a certain day. In order to be presei^t 
at this, the king's ambassadors hastened their journey, an4 
Lucius Furius Purpureo also arrived, being sent in like 
capacity by the consul, Ambassadors from Athens, like- 
wise, came to this assembly. The Macedonians were ftrst 
heard, as with them the latest treaty had been made ; and 
they declared that " as no change of circumstances had oc- 
curred, they had nothing new to introduce; for the same 
reasons which had induced the iEtolians to make peace 
with Philip, after experiencing the unprofitableness of an 
alliance, with the Romans, should engage them to preserve 
It, now that it was established. Do you rather choose," said 
^e of the ambassadors. " to imitate the inconsistency, or le- 
.Vi^, shall I call it, of the Romans, who ordered this answer 
to be given to ydur ambassadors at Rome: ' Why, .^toli- 
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ans, do yon apply to us, when, without our approbatkm, yon 
hive made peace with Philip'?' Yet these same peopte 
now require that you should, in conjunction with them, 
wage war against Philip. Formerly, too, it was pretended 
that they took arms on your account, and in your defence, 
against Philip : now they do not ^Uow yon to continue at 
peace with him. To assist Messana, they first embarked for 
Sicily ; and a second time to vindicate the liberty of Synt- 
cuse, oppressed by the Carthaginians. Both Messana and 
Syracuse, and all Sicily, they hold in their own possession, 
and have reduced it into a tributary province under their 
axes and rods. You imagine, perhaps, that in th^ same 
manner as you hold an assembly at Naupactus, according to 
your own laws, under magistrates of your own appointment, 
at liberty to choose allies and enemies, and to have peace or 
war at your own option, so the assembly of the states of Si- 
cily is summoned to S3nracuse, or Messana, or Lilybeeom. 
No ; a Roman pretor presides at the meeting ; at his com- 
mand they assemble ; they behold him, attended by his lie- 
tors, seated on a lofty throne, issuing his haughty edicts. 
His rods are ready for their backs, his axes for their necks, 
and every year they are allotted a different master. Neither 
ought they, nor can they wonder at this, when they ?ee all 
the cities of Italy bending under the same yoke, — Rnegium, 
Tarentum, Capua, not to mention those in their own neigh- 
bourhood, out of the ruins of which their city of Rome grew 
into power. Capua indeed subsists, the grave and monument 
of the Campaman people, who were eiiner cut off or driven 
into banishment ; the mutilated carcass of a cky, without 
senate, without commons, without magistrates^ a sort of pro- 
digy, the leaving which to be inhaoited in this manner 
showed more cruelty than if it had been razed to the ground. 
If foreigners who are separated from us to a greater dis- 
tance by their language, manners, and laws, than by the 
length of sea and land, are allowed to get footing here, it is 
madness to hope that any thing will continue in its present 
state. Does your liberty appear to be in any degree of dan- 
ger from the government of Philip, who at a time when he 
was justly incensed, demanded nothing more of you than 
peace ; and at present requires no more than the oteervance 
of the peace wnioh he agreed to 1 Accustom foreign legions 
to these countries, and receive the yoke ; too late and in vain 
will you look for an alliance with Philip, when you will 
have become a property of the Romans. Trifling causes 
occasionally unite and disunite the ^lolians, Acamanians, 
and Macedonians, men speaking the same language. With 
foreigners, with barbarians, all Greeks have, and ever wifl 
hsLYtj eternal wtrj because they are enemies by nature, 
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which is always the same, and not from causes which 
ehange with the times. I conclude my discourse with the 
same argument with which I bej^n. Three years since. 
ike same persons, assembled in this same place, determined 
on peace with the same Philip, contrary to the inclitaations 
of the same Romans, who now wish that the peace should 
be broken, afler it has been adjusted and ratified. In the 
subject of your deliberation fortune has made no change ; 
why you should make any, I do not see." 

SlO. Next after the Macedonians, with the consent and at 
tbei desire of the Romans, the Athenians were introduced ; 
who, having suffered grievously, could with the greater jus- 
tice inveigh against the cruelty and inhumanity of the king. 
They represented in a deplorable light the miserable devas- 
tation and ruin of their country; adding, that " they did not 
complain on account of having, from an enemy, suffered 
hostile treatment ; for there were certain rights of war, ac- 
cording to which, as it was jast to act, so it was just to en- 
dure. Their crops being burned, their hoases demolished, 
their men and cattle carried off as spoil, were to be consid- 
ered rather as misfortunes to the sufferer, than as ill treat- 
ment But of this they had good reason to complain, that 
he who called the Romans foreigners and barbarians, had 
so atrociously violated, himself, all rights both divine and 
human, as, in his former inroad, to have waged an impious 
war against the infernal gods, in the latter, against those 
above. That every sepulchre and monument within their 
country was demolished, the graves torn open, and the bones 
left uncovered. Tnere had been several temples, which, in 
former times, when their ancestors dwelt in the country in 
their separate distrkjts, had been consecrated in each of their 
little forts and villages, and which, even after they were in- 
corporated into one city, they dia not neglect or forsake. 
Every one of these sacred edifices had Philip destroyed by 
fire, and left the images of the ^ods lying scorched and mu- 
tilated among the prostrated pillars of the temples. Such 
as he had rendered the country of Attica, formerly opulent, 
and adorned with improvements, such, if he were suffered, 
would he render ^tolia and every part of Greece. That 
Athens, also, would have been reduced to th.e same ruinous 
atate, if the Romans had not come to its relief: for he had 
shown the same^wicked rage against the godsj who are the 
guardians of the city, and Minerva, who presides over the 
citadel ; the same against the temple of Ceres at Eleusis ; 
the same against Jupiter and Minerva at Pirseus. In a 
yrotd, having been repelled by force of arms, not only from 
their temples^ but ev«n from their walls, he had vented his 
fury on th^st^ jeered' edifices, which had no defence but in 
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ike respect due to religion. They ther^fofe e&tteated and 
besought the ^tolians, that, compassionating the Athenians, 
aiid following the guidance of the gods, &nd, under them^ 
6f the B-omans, who, next to the gods, possessed the greatest 
^wer, they would take part in the war." 

31. The Roman ambassador then addressed them to this 
purport: " The Macedonians first, and afterward the Athe- 
nians, hare obliged me to change entirely the method of my 
discourse : for, on the one hand, the Macedonians, by intro- 
aucing charges against the Romans, when I had come pre- 
pared to make complaint of the injuries committed by Philip 
Against so many cities in alliance with its, have obliged me 
to think of defence rather than accusation ; and, on theoUiel' 
hand, after the relation given by the Athenians of his iniTu- 
man and impious crimes against the gods both celestial ^jid 
infernal, what room is there left for me or any other to n>a^e 
^ny additixrti to the charge 1 You are to sttppase that the 
^me complaints are made by the Cianians, Abydenians, 
iEneans. Maronites, Thasians, Parians, Samians, Larissc- 
nians, Messenians, on the side of Achaia ; and complaints, 
still heavier and more grievous, by those whom he had it 
more in bis power to injure : for as to those proceedings 
which he censures in us, if they are not found highlv meri- 
torious, let them not be defended. He has objected to us, 
Rhegium, and Capua, and Syracuse. As to Rhegiara, 
during the war with Pyrrhus, a legion which, at the esatJiest 
request of the Rhegians themselves, we had sent thither as 
a garrison, wickedly possessed themselves of the cttJ^»J^Wch 
they had been sent to defend. Did we then approve of that 
deed % or did we exert the force of our arms against that 
guilty legion, until we reduced them undfer our power, and 
then, after making them give satisfaction to the allies, by 
their stripes and the loss of their heads, restore to the Rhe^ 
gians their city, their lands, and all their effects, together 
with their liberty and laws ? To the Syracusans, when 
oppressed, (and, to add to the indignitjr, by foreign tyrants,) 
we lent assistance j and after enduring great Iktigues in 
carrying on the siege of so strong a city, both by lAnd and 
sea, for almost three years, (although the Syracusans thenn- 
selres chose to continue in slavery to the tyrants^ rather than 
to trust to us,) yet, becoming masters of the place, and Iff 
exertion of the same force setting it at liberty, we restoreii 
it to the inhabitants. At the same time, we d^ not deny ^lat 
Sicily is our province, and that the states which sided mkh 
the Carthaginians, and, in conjunction with th<^to, waged 
war against us, pay us tribute Artd taxes ; cm the COfntrtiry> 
We wish that you and all nations sheuld knbw, thtft the 
condition of each is such as it has deserved at &&r h^md^; 
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Imd ought we to repent of the punishment inflicted <m tho 
Campanians, of which even they themselves cannot com- 
plain ? These men, after we had on their account carrM 
on war against the Samnites for near seventy years, with 

freat loss on our side ; had united them to ourselves, first 
y treaty, and then by intermarriages, and the consequent 
affinities ; and lasily, by admitting them to a participation 
of the rights of our state, yet, in the lime of our adversity, 
were the first of all the states of Italy which revolted to 
Hannibal, after basely putting our garrison to death, and 
afterward, through resentment at being besieged by us, sent 
Hannibal to attack Rome. If neither their city nor one 
man of them had been left remaining, who could take of* 
fence, or consider them as treated with more severity than 
they had deserved 1 From consciousness of guilt, greater 
numbers of- them perished by their own hands than by the 
punishments inflicted bv us. And while from the rest we 
took away the town and the lands, still we left them a place 
to dwell in, we sHffered the city which partook not of the 
guilt to stand uninjured ; so that there is not visible this day 
any trace of ifs having been besieged or taken. But why 
do I speak of^ Capua, when even to vanquished Carthage 
we granted peace and liberty 1 The greatest danger is, 
that by our too great readiness to pardon such, we may en- 
courage others to try the fortune of war against us. Let 
so mucli suffice in our defence, and against Philip, whose 
domestic crimes, whose parricides and murders of his rela- 
tions and friends, and whose lust, more disgraceful to hu- 
man nature, if possible, than his cruelly, you, as being 
nearer to Macedonia, are better acquainted with. As to 
what concerns you, ^tolians, we entered into a war with 
•Philip on your account : you made peace with him withoitt 
consulting us. Perhaps you will say, that while we were 
occupied in the Punic war, you were constrained by fear to 
accept terms of pacification from him who possessed supe- 
rior power; and that on our side, pressed by more urgent 
affairs, we suspended our operations in a war which you 
had laid aside. At present, as we, having, by the favour 
of the gods, brought the Punic war to a conclusion, have 
fallen on Macedonia with the whole weight of our power, so 
you have an 6{)portunity offered you of regaining a pWce 
m our friendship and afliance, unless you choose to perish 
with Philip, rather than to conquer with the Romans." 

32. After this discourse of the ambassadors, the inclina- 
tions of all leaning towards the Romans. Damocritus, pretpr 
of the JEtoiians, (who, it was reported, nad received ifioner 
from the king,) without seeming to favour either party, said, 
that " in cbnsultations wherein the public safety was deeplf 
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interested, nothing was so injorioiis as haste. That repent- 
ance, indeed, generally followed, and that quickly, but j^et 
too late and unavailing; because designs carried on with 
precipitation could not be recalled, nor matters brought back 
to their original state. The time however for determining 
the point under consideration, which, for his part, he thought 
should not be too early, might yet immediaielv be fixed in 
this manner. As it had been provided by the laws, that no 
determination should be made concerning peace or war, 
except in the PansBtolic or Pylaic councils: let them immedi- 
atel]^ pass a decree, that the pretor, when ne chooses to treat 
of either, may have full authority to summon a council ; and 
that whatever shall be then debated and decreed, shall be, 
to all intents and purposes, legal and Valid, as if it had been 
transacted in the Panaetolic or Pvlaic assembly. And thus 
dismissing the ambassadors, without coming to any resolu- 
tion, he said, " that therein he acted most prudently for the 
interest of the state ^ for the ^tolians would have it in their 
power to join in alliance with whichever of the parties should 
be more successful in the war." Nothing faither was done 
in the assembly. 

33. Meanwhile Philip was making vigorous preparations 
for carrying on the war both by sea and land. Iii's naval 
forces he drew together at Demetrias in Thessaly-j suppos- 
ing that Attains, and the Roman fleet, would mote from 
^gina in the beginning of the spring. He ^ve the com- 
mand of the fleet and of the sea-coast to Heraclides, to whom 
he had formerly intrusted it. The equipment of the land- 
forces he took care of in person ; and thought that he had 
deprived the Romans of two powerful auxiliaries, the JEto- 
lians cm the one side, and the Dardanians on the other, by 
making his son Perseus block up the pass at Pelagonia. 
The consul was employed, not in preparations, but in the 
operations of war. He led his army through the country of 
the Dassaretians, leaving the com untouched which he had 
brought from his winter-quarters, for the fields afforded sup- 
plies sufficient for the consumption of the troops. The 
towns and villages surrendered to him, some through incli- 
nation, others through fear; some were taken by assault, 
others were found deserted, the barbarians flying to the 
neighbouring mountains. He fixed a standing camp at Ly- 
cusnear the river Beous, and from thence sent to bring in com 
from the magazines of the Dassaretians. Philip saw the 
whole country filled with consternation, and not knowing 
the designs of the consul, he sent a party of horse to dis- 
cover bis route. Sulpicius was in the same state of imcer* 
tainty ; he knew that the king had moved from his winter- 
quarters, but in what direction he had proceeded, he loiew 
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not : he also had sent horsemen to gain intelligence. These 
two parties having set out from opposite quarters, after wan- 
dering a long time among the Uassaretians, through un- 
known roads, fell at length into the same road. Neither 
doubted, as soon as the noise of men and horses was heard 
at a distance, that ^ enemy approached : therefore before 
they came within sight of each other, they got their arms in 
readiness, and the moment they met, both hastened eagerly 
to engage. As they happened to be nearly equal in number 
and valour, being picked men on both sides, they fought 
during several hours with vifiour, until fatigue, both of men 
and horses, put an end to the fight, without deciding the 
victory. Of the Macedonians, there fell forty horsemen ; of 
the Romans, thirty-five. Still, however, neither party was 
able to carry back any certain information in what qoarter 
the camp or his enemy lay. But this was soon made known 
to them bj deserters; of whom, either through restlessness, 
or the prospect of reward, a sufficient number are found, in 
every war, to discover the affairs of ihe contending parties. 
34. Philip, judginff that it would tend considerably to- 
wards conciliating the affections of his men, and induce 
them to face danger more readily on his account, if he be- 
stowed some pains on the burial of the horsemen, who fell 
in that expedition, ordered them to be conveyed into the 
camp, in order that all might be spectators of the honours 
paid them at their funeral. Nothing is so uncertain or so 
difficult to form a judgment of, as the minds of the multi- 
tude. The very measures which seem calculated to increase 
their alacrity, in exertions of every sort, often inspire them 
with fear ana timidity. Accordingly those, who, being al- 
ways accustomed to n^ht with Greeks and lUyrians, had 
only seen wounds made with javelins and arrows, seldom 
even by lances, came to behold bodies dismembered by the 
Spanish sword, some with their arms lopped off, or, the neck 
entirely cut through, heads severed from the trunk, and the 
bowels laid open, with other shocking circumstance:^ which 
the present warfare had wrought: thev therefore perceived, 
with horror, against what weapons ana what men they were 
to fight Even the king himself was seized with apprehen- 
sions, having never yet engaged the Romans in a regular 
battle. Wherefore, recalling his son, and the guard posted 
at the pass of Pelagonia, in order to strengthen his army by 
the addition of those troops, he thereby opened a passage in- 
to Macedonia for Pleuratus and the Dardanians. Then, 
taking deserters for guides, he marched towards the enemy 
with twenty thousand foot, and four thousand horse, and, at 
the distance of somewhat more than two hundred paces from 
the Roman camp, and near Ithacus, he fortified a hill with 



a trench and rampart. From this place, taking a view of 
the Roman station in the valley beneath, he is said to have 
been struck with admiratioD, both at ttie general appearance 
of the camp, and the regular disposition of each particular 
part, distinguished by the order of the tents, and the inter- 
vals of the passages, and to have declared that, certainly, 
that was not a camp of barbarians. For two days, the con- 
sul and the king, each waiting for the other's making some 
attempt, kept their troops within the ramparts. On the third 
dav the Roman led out all his forces and offered battle. 

36. But ihe king, not daring to risk so hastily a general 
engagement, sent four hundred Trallians, who are a tribe 
of the lUyrians, as we have said in another place, and three 
hundred Cretans; adding to this body of infanli^ an equal 
number of horse, under the command of Athenagoras, one 
of his nobles honoured with the purple, to make an attack on 
the enemy's cavalry. When these troops arrived within a 
little more than live hundred paces, the Romans sent out the 
light infentry, and two cohorts of horse, that both cavalry 
and infantry might be equal in number to the Macedonians. 
The king's troops expected that the method of fighting would 
be such as they nad been accustomed to ; that the horsemen, 
pursuing and retreating alternately, would at one time use 
their Xeeapons, at another time turn their backs ; that the 
agility of the lUyrians would be serviceable for excursions 
and sudden attacks, and that the Cretans might discharge 
their arrows as they advanced eagerly to the charge : but 
this plan of fighting was entirely disconcerted by the manner 
in which the Romans made their onset, which was not more 
brisk than it was obstinate ; for the light infantry, as if in a 
general line of battle, aAer discharging their javelins, car- 
ried on a close fight with their swords ; and the horsemen, 
when they had once made a charge, stopping their horses, 
fought, some on horseback, while others dismounted and 
intermixed themselves with the foot. By this means neither 
were the king's cavalry, who were unaccustomed to a steady 
fight, a match for the others ; nor were the infantry, who 
were unacquainted with any other mode of fighting but that- 
of skirmishing and irregular attacks, and were besides but 
half covered with the kind of harness which they used, at 
all equal to the Roman infantry, who carried a sword and 
buckler, and were furnished with proper armour, both to de* 
fend themselves and to annoy the enemy : nor did they sus- 
tain the combat, but fled to their camp, trusting entirely to 
their speed for safety. 

36. After an interval of one day, the king, resolving to 
make an attack with all his cavalry and light-armed infant- 
xy, had, during the night, placed in ambn^, in a conve* 
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Bient place between the two camps, a body of iargeteers, 
whom they call peltastae, and given orders to Athenagoras 
and the cavalry, if thev found they had the advantage m the 
ijipeti fight, to pursue their success ; if not, that they should 
retreat leisurely, and bv that means draw on the enemy to 
the place where the ambush lay. The chivalry accordingly 
did retreat ; but the officers of the body of targeteers, by 
bringing forward their men before the time, ana not wait- 
ing lor the signal, as they ought, lost an opportunity of per- 
forming considerable service. The Romans having gained 
the victory in open fight, and also escaped the danger of 
the ambuscade, retired to their camp. Next day the consul 
marched out with all his forces, and offered battle, placing 
his elephants (which had been taken in the Punic war) in 
the front of the foremost battalions, and which was the first 
time that the Romans made use .of those creatures in the 
field. Finding that the king kept himself quiet behind his 
intrenchments, he advanced close up to them, upbraiding 
him with cowardice ; and as, notwithstanding, he still de- 
clined an engagement, the consul, considering how danger- 
ous foraging must be while the camps lay so near each oth- 
er, where the soldiers, dispersed through the country, were 
liable to be suddenly attacked by the horse, removed his 
camp to a place called Octolophus, distant about eight mUes, 
where he could forage with more safety. While the Ro- 
mans were collecting com in the adjacent fields, the king 
kept his men within the trenches, in order to increase both 
the negligence and confidence of the enemy. But, when 
he saw them scattered, he set out with all his cavalry, and 
the auxiliary Cretans; and marching with such speed that 
the ' swiftest footmen could, by running, but just keep up 
with the horse, he took post between the camp of the Ro- 
mans and their foragers. Then, dividing the forces, he 
sent one part of them in quest of the marauders, with or- 
ders to give no quarter ; with the other, he himself halted, 
and placed guards on the roads through which he sup- 
posed the enemy would fly back to their camp. The slaugh- 
ter and flight of the provisioning party had continued for 
some time on all sides, and no intelligence of the misfor- 
tune had yet reached the Roman camp, because those who 
fled towards the camp fell in with the guards which thft king 
had stationed to intercept them, and greater numbers were 
slain by those who were placed in the roads than by those 
who had been sent out to attack them. At length a few af- 
fected their escape through the midst of the enemy's posts* 
but were so filled with terror, that they excited a general 
consternation in the camp, without being able to give any 
certain account of what was going on. 
d2 
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37. The consul, ordering the cavalry to carry aid to ihaae 
who were in danger, in the best manner they could, drew 
•out the legions from the camp, and led them in order of bat- 
tle towards the enemy. The cavalry, taking different warn 
through the fields, missed the road, being deceived by the 
various^ shouts raised in vseveral quarters. Some of them 
met with the enemy, and battles began in many places at 
once. The hottest part of the action was at the station 
where the king commanded ; for the guard there was, ia 
numbers both of horse and foot, almost a complete army ; 
and, as they were posted on the middle road, the greatest 
number of the Romans fell in with them. The Macedoni- 
ans had also the advantage in this, that the king himself 
was present to encotirage them ; and the Cretan auxiliaries, 
fightm^in good order, and in a slate of preparation, against 
troops disordered and irregular, woundea many at a dibtance, 
where no such danger was apprehended. If they had acted 
With prudence in the pursuit, they would have secured an 
advantage of great importance, not only in regard to the 
glory of the present contest, but to the general interest ol 
the war; but, greedy of slaughter, and following with too 
much eagerness, they fell in with the advanced cohorts of 
the Romans under the military tribunes. The horsemen 
who were flying, as soon as they saw the ensigns of their 
friends, faced about against the enemy, now in disorder ; so 
that in a moment's time the fortune of the battle was chang- 
ed, those now turning their backs who had lately been the 
pursuers. Many were slain in close fight, many in the pur- 
suit; nor was it by the sword alone that they perished; 
several being driven into morasses, were, together with their 
horses, swallowed up in the deep mud. The king himself 
was in danger ; for his horse falling, in consequence of a 
wound, threw him headlong to the ground, and he very 
narrowly escaped being overpowered before he could re- 
cover his feet. He owed his safety to a trooper, who in- 
stafttlv ieaped from his horse, on which he mounted the 
affrighted Iring ; himself, as he could not run so fast as to 
keep up with the horsemen, was slain by the enemy, who 
had collected about the place where Philip fell. The king, 
in his desperate flight, rode about among the morasses, some 
of which were easily passed, and others not; at length, 
when most men despaired of his ever returning, he arrived 
in safety at his camp. Two hundred Macedonian horse- 
men perished in that action^; about one hundred were taken : 
eighty horses, richly caparisoned, were led off the field; at 
the same time the spoils of arms were also carried off. 

38. Some have round fault with the king, as guilty of 
rashness on that day ; and with the consul as ftot having 
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poshed with spirit the adirantage which he had gained : for 
Philip, they say, on his part, ought to have avoided coming 
to action, knowing that in a few days the enemy, having ex-r 
hansted all the adjacent country, must be reduced to the 
extremity of want ; and that the consul, after having routed 
the Macedonian cavalry and light infantry, and nearly taken 
the king himself, ought to have led on his troops directly to 
the enemy's camp, where, dismayed as they were, they could 
have made no stand, and that he might have finished the 
war in a moment's time. This, like most other matters, was 
easier in speculation than in practice: for if the king had 
brought his infantry into the engagement, then, indeed, dur- 
ing the tumult, and while vanquished and struck with dismay, 
they fled from the held into their intrench ments, (and even 
continued their flight from thence on seeing the victorious 
enemy mounting the ramparts,) the king's camp might have 
fallen into the Roman's possession. But as the infantrv had 
remained in the camp, fresh and free from fatigue, with out' 
posts before the gates, and guards properly disposed, what 
would he have gained in having imitated the rashness .of 
which the king had just now been guilty, by pursuing the 
rooted horse 1 -On the oth^r side, the king's first plan of an 
attack on the foragers, while dispersed through the fields, 
was not injudicious, could he have satisfied himself with a 
moderate degree of success : and' it is the less surprising 
that he should have made a trial of fortune, as there was a 
report that PJeuratus and the Dardanians had marched with 
very numerous forces, and had already passed into Mace- 
donia ; so that, if he should be surrounded on all sides, there 
was reason to think that the jRLoman might put an end to the 
war without stirring frorau his seat. Philip, however, con- 
sidered, that aAer his cavalry had been defeated in two en- 
gagements, he could with much less safety continue in the 
same post; accordingly, wishing to remove from thence, 
and at the same time to keep the enemy in ignorance of his 
design, he sent a herald to the consul a little before sunset, 
to demand a truce for the purpose of burying the horsemen ; 
and thus imposing on him, he began his march in silence, 
about the second watch, leaving a number of fires in all 
parts of his camp. 

39. The consul had already retired to take refreshment, 
when he was told that the herald had arrived, and on what 
business ; he gave him no other answer than that he should 
be admitted to an audience early the next morning : by which 
means Philip gained what he wanted, the length of that 
night and part of the following day, during which he might 
march his troops beyond the enemy's reach. He directed 
\U3 route towards th€i mountains, a road which he knew the 
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Romans, with their heavy baggage, would not attempt. The 
consul, having at the first light dismissed the herald, with a 
grant of a truce, in a short time after discovered that the 
enemy had ^one off: but not knowing what course to take 
in pursuit ot them, ne remained in the same camp for sev- 
eral days, which he employed in collecting forage. He then 
marched to Stubera, and brought thither, from Pelagonia^ 
the com that was in the fields. From thence he advanced 
to Pellina, not having yet discovered to what quarter the 
Macedonian had bent his course. Philip having at first 
fixed his camp at Bryanium, marched thence throneh 
cross roads, ana gave a sudden alarm to the enemy. The 
Romans, on this, removed from Pellina, and pitched their 
camp near the river Osphagus. The king also slit down at 
a small distance, forming his intrenchment on the bank of 
the river Erigonus. Having there received certain infor- 
mation that the Romans intended to proceed to Eordsea, he 
marched away before them, in order to take possession of 
the defiles, and prevent the enemy from makingtheir way, 
where the roads are confined to narrow straits. There, with 
much labour, he fortified some places with a rampart, others 
with a trench, others with stones heaped up, instead of walls, 
others with trees laid across, according as the situation re- 
quired, or as materials lav convenient ; and thns a road, in 
Its own nature difficult, he rendered, as he imagined, im- 
pregnable by the works which he drew across every pass. 
The adjoinmg ground being mostly covered with woods, 
was exceedingly incommodious to the phalanx of the Mace- 
donians, which is of no manner of use except when they 
extend their very long spears before their shields, forming 
as it were a palllsade ; to perform which they reqaire an 
open plain. The Thracians, too, were embarrassed by their, 
lances, which also are of great len^, and were entang- 
led among the branches that stood in their way on every 
side. The body of Cretans alone was not unserviceable; 
and yet even these, though in case of an attack made on 
them, they could to good purpose discharge their arrows 
against the horses or riders, where they were open to a 
wound, yet ae^inst the Roman shields they could do nothing, 
because they had neither strength sufficient to pierce throng 
them, nor was there any part exposed at which they could 
aim. Perceiving, therefore, that kind of weapon to be use- 
less, they annoyed the enemy with stones, whieh lay in 
plenty in all parts of the valley : the strokes made by these 
on their shields, with greater noise than injury, for a short 
time retarded the advance of the Romans; but quickly 
learning to despise these weapons also, some closing their 
shields in form of a tortoise, forced their way through the 
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enemy in front ; others having, by a short circuit, gained 
the summit of the hill, dislodged the dismayed Macedonians 
from their guards and posts, and even slew the greatfer part 
of them, the difficulties of the ground preventing their escape. 

40. Thus with less opposition than they had expected to 
meet, they passed the defiles, and came to Eordaea; then, 
having laid waste the whole country, the consul withdrew 
into Elimea. From thence he made an irruption into Ores- 
tis, and laid siege to the city Celetrum, situated in a penin^ 
sula : a lake surrounds the xi^alls ; and there is but one 
entrance from the main land along a narrow isthmus. Re* 
lying on their situation, the townsmen at first shut the gates, 
and refused to submit ; but afterward, when they saw the 
troops in motion, and advancing under cover of their closed 
shields, and the isthmus, covered bv the enemy marching in, 
their courage failed them, and they surrendered without 
hazarding a struggle. From Celetrum he advanced into 
the country of the Dassaretians, took the city Pelium by 
storm, carried off the slaves with the rest of the spoil, and 
discharging the freemen without ransom, restored the city 
to them, after placing a strong garrison in it, for it lay very 
convenient for making inroads into Macedonia. Having 
thus carried devastation through the enemy's country, the 
consul led back his forces into those parts which were al- 
ready reduced to obediOTce near ApoUonia, from whence, 
at the beginning of the campaign, he had set out to begin 
his operations. Philip's attention had been drawn to other 
quarters by the iEtolians, Athamanians, and Dardanians : 
so many were the wars that started up on different sides of 
him. . Against the Dardanians, who were now retiring out 
of Macedonia, he sent Athenagoras with the light infantry 
and the greater part of the cavalry, and ordered him to hang 
on their rear as they retreated ; and, by cutting off their 
hindmost troops, make them more cautious for the future of 
leading out their armies from home. As to the iEtelians. 
Damocritus, their pretor, the same who at Naupactum had 
persuaded them to defer passing a decree concerning the 
war, had in the next meeting roused them to arms, after 
hearing of the battle betw^h the cavalry at Octolophus ; the 
irruption of the DardaiHans and of Pleuratus, with the Illy- 
rians, into Macedonia; of the arrival ^f the Roman fleets 
too, at Orens ; and that Macedonia, besides being beset on 
all sides by so many nations, was in danger of being invest- 
ed by sea also. 

41. These reasons had brought back Damocritus and the 
^toMans to the interest of the Romans. Marching out, 
tJ^erefore, in conjunction with Amynatnder, king of th« 
Athamanians, they laid siege to Cercinium. _ The tnhabi* 



tants here had shut their gates, whether of their own choice 
or by compulsion is unknown, as they had a garrison of the 
king's troops. However, in a few dap, Cercinium was 
taken and named ; and after great slaugnter had been made. 
those who survived, both free men and slaves, were carried 
off amongst other spoil. This caused such terror, as made 
all those who dwelt round the lake Boebius abandon their 
cities; and fly to the mountains; and the ^tolians not find- 
ing bootv, turned away from thence, and proceeded into 
Perrheebia. There they tookCyretiee by storm, and sacked 
it without merc^. The inhabitants of MallcBa, making a 
voluntary submission, were received into alliance. Prom 
Perrhaebia, Am^nander advised to march to Qomphi, be- 
cause that city lies close to Athamania, and there was rea- 
^n to think that it might be reduced without any great diffi- 
culty. But the ^tolians, for the sake of plunder, directed 
their march to the rich plains of Thessaly, Amynander fol- 
lowing, though be did not approve either of their careless 
method of carrying on their depredations, or of their pitch- 
ing their camp in any place where chance directed, without 
choice, and without talcing any care to fortify it. There- 
fore, lest their rashness and negligence might be the cause 
of some misfortune to himself and his troops, when he saw 
them forming their camp in low grounds, under the city 
Phecadus, he took possession, will his own troops, of an 
eminence about five hundred paces distant, which could be 
rendered secure by a slight fortification. The .£tolians 
seemed to have fogotten that they were in an enemy's coun- 
try, excepting that they continued to plunder, some strag- 
gling in small parties without arms, otners spending whole 
days and nights in drinking and sleeping in the camp, neg- 
lecting even to fix guards, when Philip unexpectedly came 
on them. Uis approach being announced by those who had 
fled out of the fields in a fright, threw Damocritus and the 
rest of the officers into great confusion. It happened to be 
mid-day, and when most of the men, after a hearty meal, 
lay fast asleep. Their officers roused them, however, as 
fast as possible; ordered them to take arms; despatched 
some to recall those who were 8fta|gling through the fields 
in search of plunder ; and so violeK was their hurry, that 
many of the horsemen went out without their swords, and 
but few of them put on their corslets. After marching out 
in tills precipitate manner, (the whole horse and foot not 
amounting to six hundred,) they met the king's cavalry, su- 
perior in number, in spirit, and in arms. They were there- 
fore routed at the first charge ; and, having scarcely attempt- 
ed resistance, returned to the camp in shameful flight. Sev- 
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fnd were slain ; and some taken, having been cut of from 
the main body of the runaways. 

42. Philip, when his troops l^d advanced almost to the 
rampart, ordered a retreat to be soanded, because both men 
and horses were fatigued, not so much by the action, as by 
the length of their march, and the extraordinary celerity 
with which they had made it. He therefore despatched 
the horsemen by troops, and the companies of light m&ntry 
in turn, for water ; after which they took refreshment. The 
rest he kept on guard, under arms, waiting for the main 
body of the infantry, which had marched with less expedi- 
tion, on account of the weight of their armour. As soon as 
these arrived, they also were ordered to fix their standards, 
and, laying down their arms before them, to take food in 
haste; sending two, or at most three, out of each comrany 
to provide water. In the mean time the cavalry and light 
infantry stood in order, and ready, in case the enemy should 
make an^ motion. The ^tolians, as if resolved to defend 
their fortifications, (the multitude which had been scattered 
about the fields havmg, by this time, returned to the camp,) 
posted bodies of armed men at the gates, and on the ram- 
part, and from this safe situation looked with a deeree of 
confidence on the enemy, as long as they continued quiet. 
But, as soon as the troops of the Macedonians began to 
move, and to advance to tne rampart, in order of battle, and 
ready for an assault they all quickly abandoned their posts, 
and tied through the opposite part of the camp, to the emi- 
nence where the Atnamanians were stationed. During 
their flight in this confusion many of the ^tolians were 
slain, and many made prisoners. Philip doubted not that, 
had there been daylight enough remaining, he should have 
been able to make himself master of the camp of the Atha- 
manians also ; but the day being spent in the fight, and in 
plundering the camp afterward, he sat down nnSir the em- 
inence, in the adjacent plain, determined to attack the ene- 
my at the first dawn. But the ^tolians, under the same 
apprehensions which had made them desert their camp, 
dispersed, and fled during the following night. Amynan- 
der was of the greatest service; for, by his directions, the 
Athamanians, who were acquainted with the roads, con- 
ducted them into iEtolia, whilst the Macedonians pursued 
them over the highest mountains through unknown paths. 
In this disorderly flight a few, missing their way, fell into 
the hands of the Macedonian horsemen, whom Philip, at 
the first light, on seeing the eminence abandoned, had sent 
to infest them on their march. 

43. About the same time also, Athenagoras, one of the 
king's generals, overtaking the Dardanians ui meir retreat 
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homeward, at first threw their rear into disorder: bat tb^se 
unexpectedly faciog about, and forming their line, the 
fight became like a regulaf engagement. "When the Dar- 
danians began again to advance, the Macedonian cavalry 
and light infantry harassed those who had no troops of that 
kind to aid them, and were, besides, burdened with unwieldy 
arms. The ground too favoured the assailants : very few 
were slain, but many wounded ; none were taken, because 
they rarely quit their ranks, but both fight and retreat in a 
close body. Thus Philip, having checked the. proceedings 
of those two nations by these well-limed expeditions, gained 
reparation for the damages sustained from the operations of 
the Romans; the enterprise being as spirited as the issue 
was successful. An accidental occurrence lessened the 
number of his enemies on the side of iEtolia. Scopas, a 
man of considerable influence in his own country, having 
been sent from Alexandria by King I^tolemy, with a great 
sum of gold, hired and carried away to Egypt, six thousand 
foot and vsome horse ; nor would he have suffered one of the 
young ^tolians to remain at home had not Damocrilus, (it 
is not easy to say, whether out of zeal for the good of the 
nation, or out of opposition to Scopas, for not having secured 
his interest by presents,) by sometimes reminding them of 
the war with which they were threatened, at other times, of 
the solitary state in which their country would be left, de- 
tained some of them. Such were the actions of the Ro- 
mans and of Philip during that summer. 

44. In the beginning of the same summer the fleet under 
Lucius Apustius, lieutenant-general, setting sail from Cor- 
cyra, and passing by Malea, formed a junction with King 
Attalus, on ScyllaBum, which lies in the district of Her- 
mione. The Athenian state, which had for a long time, 
through fear, restrained their animosity against Philip with- 
in jjcme bounds, assuming confidence from the support now 
aflbrded them, gave full scope to it without any reserve. 
There are never wanting in tnat city orators, who are ready 
on every occasion to inflame the people ; a kind of men, 
who, in all free states, and more particularly in that of 
Athens, where eloquence flourishes in the highest degree, 
are maintained by the favour of the multitude. These im- 
mediately proposed a decree, and the commons passed it, 
that " all the statues and -images of Philip, with their in- 
scriptions, and likewise those of all his ancestors of both 
sexes, should be removed and defaced ; that the festival 
days, solemnities, and priests, which had- been instituted in 
honour of him or them, should all be abolished ; and that 
even the ground where any such statue had been set up, 
and inscribed with his name, should be held abominable/^ 
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And it was resolved that, " for the fatare, nothing which 
ought to be erected or dedicated in a place of purity shoidd 
be there erected ; and that the public priests, as often as 
they should pray for the people of Athens, for their allies, 
armies, and neets, so often Should they utter curses and ex- 
ecrations against Philip, his offspring, his kingdom, his for- 
ces by sea and land, and the wnole race andf name of the 
Macedonians." It was added to the decree, that " if any 
person in future should make any proposal tending to throw 
disgrace and ignominy on Philip, tne people of Athens 
would ratify it in its fullest extent; if, on the contrary, any 
one should, by word or deed, endeavour to lessen his igno- 
miny, or to do him honour, that whoever slew such perswi 
should be justified in so doing." Lastly, a clause was an- 
nexed, that " all the decrees, formerly passed against the 
Pisistratidae, should be in full force a^^inst Philip." Thus 
the Athenians wa^ed war against Philip with writings and 
with words, in which alone their power consists. 

45. Attalus and the Romans having, from Hermione, 
proceeded first to Pirceus, and stayed there a few days, after 
Deing loaded with decrees of the Athenians, (in which the 
honours paid to their allies were as extravagamt as the ei- 
pressions of their resentment against their enemy had been,) 
sailed to Andros, and, coming to an anchor in the harbour 
called Gaureleos, sent persons to sound tl^ inclinations of 
the townsmen, whether they chose voluntarily to surrender, 
rather than run the hazard of an assault. On their answer- 
ing that they were not at their own disposal, the citadel being 
possessed by the king's troops, Attalus and the Ronran lieu- 
tenant-general, landing their forces, with every thing re- 
quisite for attacking towns, made their approaches to the 
city on different sides. The Roman engines and arms, which 
they had never seen before, together with the spirit of the 
soldiers, so briskly approaching the walls, were particularly 
terrifying to the Greess, insomuch, that they immediately 
fled into the citadel, leavin«^ the ci^ in the power of the 
enemy. After holding out for two days in the citadel, re- 
lying more on the strength of the place than on their arms, 
on the third both they and the garrison capitulated, on con- 
dition of their being transported to Delium in Boeiotia^and 
being each of them allowed a single suit of apparel. The 
island was yielded up by the Romans to King Attalus ; the 
spoil, and the ornaments of the city, they themselves carried 
off. Attalus, desirous that the island, of which he had got 
possession, might not be quite deserted, persuaded almost all 
the MacedoMans, and several of the Andrians, to remain 
there ; and, in some time after, those who, according to the 
capitulation, had been liansported to Delium, were induced 
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to return from thence by the promises made them by the 
king, in which they were disposed the more readily to con- 
fide, by the ardent affection which they felt for their native 
country. Prom Andros the combined army passed over to 
Cythnns: there they spent several days to no purpose, in 
attempting to get possession of the city ; when, at length, 
finding it scarcely worth the trouble, they departed. At 
Prasiae, a place on the main land of Attica, twenty barks of 
the Issseans joined the Roman fleet. These were sent to 
rayage the lands of the Carystians, the rest of the fleet lying 
at Gersestos, a noted harbour in Euboea, until their return 
from Garystus : on which, setting sail together, add steering 
their course through the open sea, until they passed by Sey- 
ms, they arrived at the island of Icus. Being detailed there 
for a few dajrs by a violent northerly wind, as soon as it 
abated, they passed over to Sciathus, a city which had been 
lately plundered and desolated by Philip. The soldiers, 
spreading themselves over the country, brought back to the 
ships corn and many other kinds of provisions. Plunder 
there was none, nor bad the Greeks deserved to be plunder- 
ed. Directing their course to Cassandrea, they first came 
to Mendis, a village on the coast of that state ; and, intend- 
ing from thence to double the promontory, and bring round 
the fleet to the very walls of the city> they were near being 
buried in the waves by a furious storm. However, ailer 
being dispersed, and a great part of the ships having lost 
their rigging, tney escaped on shore. This storm at sea 
was an omen of the kind of success which they were to meet 
on land; for, after collecting their vessels together, and 
landing their forces, having made an assault on the city, 
they were repulsed with considerable loss, there being a 
strong garrison of the king's troops in the place". Being thus 
oblig^to retreat without accomplishing their design, they 
passed over to Canastrum in Pallene, and from thence, dou- 
bling the promontory of Torona, conducted the fleet to 
Acanthus. There they first laid waste the country, then 
stormed. the city itself, and plundered it. They proceeded 
no farther, for their ships were now heavily laden with 
booty, but went back to Sciathus, and from Sciathus to Eki- 
boea, whence they had first set out 

46. Leaving the fleet there, they entered the Malian bay 
with ten light ships, in order to confer with the ^tolians on 
the method of conducting the war. Sipyrrhicus, the iEtolian, 
was at the head of the embassy that came to Heraclea, to 
hold a consultation with the king and the Roman lieutenant- 
general. They demanded of Attains that, in pursuance of 
the ireaWj he should supply them with one tnousand sol- 
diers;, which number he oad engaged for on condition of 
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dieir taking part in the war against Philip. This was re- 
fused to the ^tolians, because on their part they had former- 
ly showed themselves unwilling to march out to ravage 
Macedonia, at a time when Philip, being employed near 
Pergamus in destroying by fire every thing sacred and pro- 
fane, they might have compelled him to retire from thence, 
in order to preserve his own territories. Thus, instead of 
aid, the iEtolians were dismissed with hopes, the Romans 
making them large promises. Apustius and Attains re- 
turned to their ships, where they began to concert measures 
for the siege of Oreus. This city was well secured by for- 
tifications ; and also, since the attempt formerly made on it, 
by a strong garrison. After the taking of Andros, the com- 
bined fleet had been joined by twenty Rhodian ships, all 
decked vessels, under the command of Agesimbrotus. This 
.squadron they sent to cruise off Zelasium, a promontory of 
I^hmia, very conveniently situate beyond Demetrias, in or- 
der that, if the ships of the Macedonians should attempt to 
come out, they might be at hand to oppose them. Heraclides, 
the king's admiral, kept his fleet there, rather with a view 
of laying hold of any advantage which the negligence of 
the enemy might afford him, than with a design of employ- 
ing open force. The Romans and King Attains carried on 
their attacks against. Oreus on different sides ; the Romans 
ugainst the citadel next to the sea, the king's troops against 
the lower part of th« town, lying between the two citadels, 
where the city is ako divided by a wall. As their posts 
were different, so were their methods of attack : the Romans 
made their approaches by means of covered galleries, some 
carried by men, others moving on wheels, applying also the 
ram to the walls ; the king's troops, by throwing in weapons 
with the balista, cat^pulta, and every other kind of engine. 
They cast stones also of immense weight, formed mines, 
'and made use of every expedient, which, on trial, had been 
found useful in the former siege. On the other side, the 
Macedonian garrison, in the town and the citadels, was not 
only more numerous than on the former occasion, but ex- 
erted themselves with greater smrit, in conseauence of the 
v^rimands which they had rec<9red from the king for their 
former misconduct, and also from remembrance both of his 
•threats a«d promises with regard to their future behaviour •, 
so that there was very little hope of its being speedily taken. 
The lieutenant-general thought that, in the mean time, some 
other business might be accomplished ; wherefore, leaving 
such a number of men as seemed sufficient to finish the 
works, he passed over to the nearest part of the,continentj 
and, arriving unexpectedly, made himself master of Laris- 
«a, except the citadel,— not that celebrated city in Thessaly, 



bat another, which they call Cremaste. Attalas also sor- 
prised ^geleos, where nothing was less apprehended than 
such an enterprise, during the siege of another city. The 
works at Oreus had now hegaa to take effect, while the gar- 
rison within were almost spent with unremitted toil, (keep- 
ing watch both by day and night,) and also with wounds. 
Part of the wall, being loosened by the strokes of the ram, 
had fallen down in many places ; and the Romans, during 
tite night, broke into the citadel through the breacn which 
lay over the harbour. Attalus, likewise, at the first light, 
on a signal giren from the citadel by the Romans, assaulted 
the city on his side, where great part of the walls had been 
levelled ; on which the garrison and townsmen fled into the 
other citadel, and even that they surrendered in two da3rs 
afler. The city fell to the king, the prisoners to the Ro- 
mans. 

47. The autumnal, equinox now* approached, and the Eu- 
bcean |^lf, called Coela, is reckoned dangerous by mariners. 
Choosing therefore to remove thence before the winter 
storms came on, they returned to Piraeus, from whence they 
had set out for the campaign. Apustins, leaving there thirty 
ships, sailed by Malea to Corcjrra. The king was delayed 
during the celebration of the mysteries of Ceres, immediate- 
ly after which he also retired into Asia, sending home Age- 
simbrotus and the Rhodians. Such, during that summer, 
were the proceedings by sea and land of the Roman consul 
and lieutenant-general, aided by Attains and the Rhodians, 
against Philip and his allies. The other consul, Caius Au- 
relius, on coming into his province, and finding the war 
there already brought to a conclusion, did not dissemble his 
resentment against the pretor for having proceeded to action 
in his absence ; wherefore, sending him away to Etruria, he 
led on the legion^ into the enemv*s country, where their 
operations, having no other object than booty, produced more 
of it than glory. Lucius Funus, finding nothing in Etruria 
that could pfive him employment, and at the same time fired 
with ambition of obtaining a triumph for his success against 
the Gkiuls, which he knew^ould be more easil v accomplish- 
ed in the absence of the c(flsul, who envied and was enraged 
against him, came to Rome unexpectedly, and called a 
meeting of the senate in the temple of Bellona : where, after 
making a recital of the services which he had performed, he 
demanded to be allowed to enter the city in triumph. 

48. A great pan of the senate, induced by their regard for 
him, and the importance of his services, showed an inclina- 
tion to grant his request. The elder part refused to agree 
to such grant, both "because the army, with which he had 
acted, belonged to another ; and because he had left his prov* 
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Ince through an ambitious desire of snatching that oppor- 
tunity of procuring a triumph,— a conduct altogether unpre- 
cedented.'' The senators of consular rank particularly 
insisted that "he ought to have waited for the consul: 
for that he might, by pitching his camp near the city, ana 
thereby securing the colony without coming to an engage- 
ment, have protracted the affair until his arrival ; and that, 
what the pretor had not done, the senate ought to do ; they 
should wait for the consul. After hearing the business dis- 
cussed by the consul and pretor in their presence, they 
would be able, on better grounds, to form a judgment on fhe 
case." Great part were of opinion that they oeght to con- 
sider nothing tut the service performed, and whether he 
bad performed it while in office, and under his own audi- 
oes : for, " when of two colonies, which had been opposed, 
as barriers, to restrain the tumultuous inroads of the Gauls, 
one had been already sacked and burned, the flames being 
ready to spread (as it from an adjoining house) to the other, 
•which lay so near, what ought the pretor to have donel If 
it was improper to enter on any action without the consul, 
then the senate had acted wrong in giving the army to the 
pretor; because, if they chose that the business should be 
performed, not under the prelor's auspices, but the consul's, 
they might have limited the decree in such a manner, that 
not the pretor, but the consul, should have the management 
, of it : or else the consul had acted wrong, who after ordering 
the army to remove from Etruria into Gaul, did not meet it 
at Ariminum, in order to be present at operations, which were 
not allowed to be performed without him. But the exigen- 
ces of war do not wait for the delays and procrastinations. of 
commanders ; and battles must be sometimes fought, not be- 
cause commanders choose it, but because the enemy compels 
it. The fight itself, and the issue of the fight, is what ought 
to be regarded now. The enemy were routed and slain, 
their camp taken and plundered, the colony relieved from a 
sieee,' the prisoners taten from the other colony recovered 
and restored to their friends, and an end put to the war in 
one battle. And not only men rq[oiced at this victory, but 
the' immortal gods also had sunnlications paid to them for 
the space of three days, on account of the business of the 
state having been wisely and successfully, not rashly and 
unfortunately, conducted by Lucius Purius, pretor. Besides, 
the Gallic wars were, by some fatality, destined to the Fu- 
rian family." 

49. By means of discourses of this kind, made by him and 
his friends, the interest of the pretor, who was present, pre- 
vailed over the respect due to the dignity of the. absent con- 
sq), and the majority decreed a triumph to Lucius Furius. 
s3 
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Lncins Furius, pretor, durinijf his office triumphed over the 
Gauls. He carried into the treasury three hundred and 
twenty thousand asses,* and one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand pounds' weight of silver. There were neither any pris- 
oners led before his chariot, nor spoils carried before nim, 
nor did any soldiers follow him. It appeared that every- 
thing except the victory belonged to the consul. Publius 
Scipio then celebrated in a magnificent manner the i^ames 
which he had vowed when consul in Africa; and with re- 
spect Id the lands for his soldiers, it was decreed that what- 
ever number of years each of them had served in Spain or 
in Africa, he should for every year receive two acres ; and 
that ten commissioners should make the distribution. Three 
commissioners were then appointed to fill up the number of 
colonists at Venusia, because the strength oi that colony had 
been reduced in the war with Hannibal : Caius Terrentius 
Varro, Titus Ctuintius Plamininus, Publius Cornelius, son 
of Cneius Scipio, were the commissioners who enrolled the 
cplonists for Venusia. During the same year, Caius Cor- 
nelius Cethegas, who in the quality of proconsul command- 
ed in Spain, routed a numerous army of the enemy in the 
territory of Sedeta; in which battle it is said that fifteen 
thousand Spaniards were slain, and seventy-eight military 
standards talcen. The consul Caius Aurelius, on returning 
from his province lo Rome, to hold the elections, made heavy 
complaints, not on the subject on which they had supposed 
he would, that the senate had not waited for his coming, 
nor allowed him an opportunity of arguing the matter with, 
the pretor; but, that "the senate had decreed a triumph in 
such a manner, without hearing the report of any one of 
those who were present at the operations of the war, except 
the person who was to enjoy the triumph: that their ances- 
tors nad made it a rule that the lieutenants-general, the mili- 
tary tribunes, the centurions, and even the soldiers, should 
be present at the same ; for this reason, that the reality of 
his exploits, to whom so high an honour was paid, might 
be publicly ascertained. Now, of that army wnich fought 
with the dfauls, had any one soldier, or even a soldier's ser- 
vant, been present, of whdin the senate could inquire con- 
cerning the truth or falsehood of the pretor's narrative "l He 
then appointed a day for the elections, at which were cho- 
sen consuls, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus and Publius Villius 
Tappulus. The pretors were then appointed, Lucius Ctuin- 
tius Flamininus, Lucius Valerius Placcus, Lucius Villius 
Tappulus, and Cneus Baebius Tamphilus, 

50. Daring that year provisions were remarkably cheap. 
T he curule ediles. Marcus Claudius Marcellus and Sextj^ts 
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JEHtis Psetus, distributed among the people a vast quantity 
of corn brought from Africa, at the rate of two asses a peck. 
They also celebrated the Roman games in a magnincent 
manner, repeating them a second day ; and erected in the 
treasury five brazen statues out of the money paid as fines. 
The plebeian «imes were thrice repeated entire, by the 
ediles, Lucius Terentius Massa, and Cneius Baebius Tam- 
pfailas, who was elected pretor. There were also funeral 
fames exhibited that year in the forum for the space of four 
^ays, on occasion of the death of Marcus Valerius Lsevinus, 
by his sons Publius and Marcus, who gave also a show of 
gladiators, in which twenty-five pairs fought. Marcus Au- 
relius Cotta, one of the ten commissioners for keeping the 
books of the Sibyl, died, and Manius Acilius Glabrio was 
substituted in his room. It happened that both the curule 
ediles, lately chosen, were persons who could not immediate- 
ly undertake the office : for Caius Cornelius Cethegus was 
absent when he was elected, being then commander in 
Spain ; and Caius Valerius Placcus, who was present, being 
^men Dialis, could not take the oath of observing the laws ; 
and no person was allowed to hold any office longer than 
five days without taking the oath. Fiaccus petitioned to be 
excused from complying with the law, on which the senate 
•decreed, that if the edile produced a person approved of by 
tbe consuls, who would take the oath for him, the consuls, 
if they thought proper, should make application to the tri- 
bunes^ that it mignt be proposed to the people. Lucius 
Valerius Fiaccus, pretor elect, was produced to swear for 
his brother. The tribunes proposed to the commons, and 
the commons ordered, that tnis should be as effisctual as if 
the edile himself had sworn. With regard to the other 
cdile, likewise, an order of the commons was made. On the 
tribunes putting the question, what two persons they cl^ose 
^ould go and take the command of the armies in ^pain, in 
order that Caius Cornelius, curule edile, might come home 
to execute his office, and that Lucius Manlius Acidinus 
mi^t leave that province, where he had continued many 
years, the commons ordered Cneius Cornelius Lentulusand 
Luciufi Stertinius, proconsuls, to command in Spain. 
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Crip. 1. The consuls and pretors entering into office on 
the ides of Mawh, lA. TJ. C- 653. B. C. 199,] cast lots for 
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the provinces. Italy fell to Lucius Coraelius LentoIiSy 
Macedonia to Publius Villius. Of the pretors, the citj ju- 
risdiction fell to Lucius Q,uintius, Ariminum to Cneius 
Baebius, Sicily to Lt^cius Valerius, Sardinia to Lucius Vil- 
lius. The consul, Lentulus, was ordered to levy new le- 
gions; Villius to receive the army from Publius Sulpicius ; 
and, to complete its number, power was given him to raise 
as many men as he thought proper. To the pretor Bcebius 
were decreed the legions which Caius Aurelius, late consul, 
had commanded, with directions that he should keep them 
in^their present situation until the consul should come with 
the new army to supply their place ; and that on his arriving 
in Gaul, all the soldiers who had served out their time 
should be sent home, except five thousand of the allies, 
which would be s-ufficient to protect the province round Ar- 
iminum. The command was continued to the pretors of 
the former year; to Cneius Sergius, that he might superin- 
tend the distribution of land to the soldiers, who had served 
for many years in Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia ; to Cluiutus 
Minucius, that he might finish' the inquiries concerning 
the conspiracies in Bruttium, which, while pretor, he had 
managed with care and fidelity. That he should also send 
to Locri, to suffer punishment, those who had been convict- 
ed of sacrilege, and who were then in chains at Rome ; 
taking care at the same time, that whatever had been car- 
ried away from the temple of Proserpine should be replaced, 
and proper atonements made. The Latine festival was re- 
peated m pursuance of a decree of the pontiff, because 
ambassadors from Ardea had complained to the senate, that 
during the said solemnity they had not been supplied with 
meat as usual. From Suessa an account was brought, that 
two of the gates, and the wall between them, were struck 
with lightning. Messengers from Formiee related that the 
temple of Jupiter was also struck by lightning; from Ostia. 
likewise, news came of the like accident having happenea 
to the temple of Jupiter there ; it was said, too, that the 
temples of Apollo and Sancus, at Veliternum, were struck 
in like manner ; and that in the temple of Hercules, hair 

Sew on the statue. A letter was received from Ctuintus * 
inucius, propretor, from Bruttium, that a foal had been 
bom with nve feet, and three chickens with three feet each. 
Afterward a letter was brought from Macedonia, from Pub- 
lius Sulpicius, proconsul, in which, among other matters, it 
was mentioned, that a laurel tree had sprung up on the poop 
of a ship of war. On occasion of the former prodigies, 
the senate had voted, that the consuls should offer sacrifices 
. with the greater victims, to such gods as they thought proper. 
On aecount of the last prodigy, alone, the aruspices were 
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called before the senate, and in pursuance of their answer, 
the people -were ordered by proclamation to perform a sap- 
plication for one day, and worship was solemnized at all the 
shrines. 

2. This year the Carthaginians brought tq Rome the first 
payment of the silver imposed on them as a tribute; and the 
questors having reported that it was not of the proper stand- 
ard, and that on the assay it wanted a fourth part, they bor- 
rowed money at Rome, and made up the deficiency. On 
their requesting that the senate woula be pleased to order 
their hostages to be restored to them, a hundred were ^iven 
up, with assurances in regard to the rest, if they contmued 
to observe the treaty. They then further Requested, that 
the remaining hostages might be removed from Norba, 
where they were ill accommodated, to some other place, and 
they were permitted to remove to Signia and Ferentinum. 
The request of the people of Gades was likewise complied 
with ; that a governor should not be sent to their city ; being 
contrary to their stipulation with Lucius Marcius Septimus, 
when they came under the protection of the Roman people. 
Deputies from Namia, complaining that they had not their 
due number of settlers, and that several who were not of 
their community had credit in among them, and assumed 
the privileges of colonists, Lucius Cornelius, consul, was 
ordered to appoint three commissioners to adjust these mat- 
ters. The three appointed were Publius and Sextus -Eli us, 
both surnamed Paetus ; and Caius Cornelius Lentulus. The 
favour granted to the Namians, of filling up their number of 
colonists, was refused to the people of Cossa, who applied 
for it. 

3. The consuls, having finished the business that was to 
be-done at Rome, set out for their provinces. Publius Vil- 
lius, on coming into Macedonia, found the soldiers in a vio- 
lent mutiny, signs of which had appeared sometime before. 
There were two thousand concerned in it. These troops, 
after Hannibal was vanquished, had been transported from 
Africa to Sicily, and in about A year after, into Macedonia, 
as volunteers: they denied, however, that this w'as done 
with their consent, aflirming that " they had been put on 
board the ships by the tribunes, contrary to their remon- 
strances; but, in what manner soever the3[ had become 
engaged in that service, whether by compulsion or not, the 
time of it was now expired, and it was reasonable that some 
end should be put to their toils. For many years they had 
not seen Italy, out had grown old under arms in Sicily, Af-r 
rica, and Macedonia ; they were now, in short, worn out 
with labour and fatigue, and had lost the best part of their 
blood by the many wounds which they had received.* The 
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consul told them, that " the grounds on which they demand- 
ed their discharge appeared to him to be reascmable, if the 
demand had been made in a moderate manner ; bat that 
neither on that, nor on any other grounds, could mutiny 
ever be justified. Wherefore, if they were contented to ad- 
here to their standards, and obey orders, he would write to 
the senate concerning their release ; and that what they de- 
sired would more easily, be obtained by modest behavioar 
than by turbulence." 

4. At this time, Philip was pushing on the siege of Thau- 
maci, with the utmost vigour, by means of mounds and en- 

fines, and was ready to bring up the ram to the walls, when 
e was obliged to relinquish the undertaking by the sudden 
arrival of the ^tolians. who, under the command of Ar- 
chidftmus, having made tneir way into the town between the 
posts of the Macedonians, never ceased, day or night, mak- 
ing continual salHes, sometimes against the guards, some- 
times against the works. They were at the same time fa- 
voured by the nature of the place ; for Thaumaci stands 
near the road from Thermopylae, and the Malian bar, 
through Lamia, on a lofty eminence, hanging immediately 
over toe narrow pass called Caele. Afler passing througn 
the craggy grounds of ThessaJy, the roads are rendered 
intricate fey the windings of the valleys, and on the near 
approach tor the city^ such an immense plain opens at once 
to view^ like a vast sea, that the eye can scarcely reach the 
bounds of the expanse beneath. Prom this surprising pros- 
pect it was called Thaumaci. The city itselr is secured, 
not only by the height of its situation, but by its standing on 
a rock, f^om the si^es of which, all round, the projjecting 
parts had been pared off. In consequence of these dTflicul- 
ties, and the prize not appearing sufficient to recompense so 
much toil and danger, Philip desisted from the attempt. 
The winter also was approaching; he therefore retired 
from thence, and led bacK his troops into winter-quarters 
in Macedonia. 

5. There, while others, gtad erf any interval of rest, con- 
signed both body and mind to repose, Philip, in proportion 
as the season or the year had relieved him from the inces- 
sant fatigues of marching and fighting, found his care and 
anxiety increase the more, when he turned his thoughts 
towards the general* issue of the war. He dreaded, not 
only his enemies, who pressed him hard by land and sea, 
but also the dispasiikms, sometimes of his allies, at others 
of his own subjects. The former, he thought, might be in- 
duced, by hopes of friendship with the Romans, to change 
sides, and the Macedonians themselves be seized with a 
desire of innovation. Wherefore he despatched ambassa- 
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dors to th^r Achseails, both to require their oath, (for it had 
been made an article of their agreement that they should 
take an oath of fidelity to Philip every year,) and at the 
same time to restore to them Orchomenes, Herasa, and Tri- 
ph3rlia. To the Megalopolitans he delivered up Alipheraj 
which city, they insisted, had never belonged to Triphylia, 
bat ought to be restored to them, having been one of those 
that were incorporated by the council of the Arcadians for 
the founding of Megalopolis. These measures had the de- 
sired effect of strengthening his connexion with the Achse- 
ans. The affections of the Macedonians he conciliated by 
his treatment of Heraclides : for finding that, from having 
countenanced this man, he had incurrisd the general dis- 
pleasure of his subjects, he charged him with a number of 
crimes, and threw him into chains, to the great jov of the 
people. In his preparations for war, he exerted the most 
vigorous efforts ; exercised both the Macedonian and mer* 
eenary troops in arms, and in the beginning of spring sent 
Athenagoras, with all the foreign^ auxiliaries and light 
troops, tnrough Epirus into Chaonia, to seize the pass at 
Antigonia, which tne Greeks called Stena. He followed, in 
a few days, with the heavy troops; and having viewed ev- 
ery situation in the country, he judged that' the most ad- 
vantageous post for fortifying himself was on the rivet 
Aous. This river runs in a narrow vale, between two 
monntains, one of which the natives call the river Asnaos, 
affording a passage of very little breadth along the bank. 
He ordered Athenagoras. with the light in/antry, to take 
possession of Asnaus, and to fortify it His own camp he 
pitched on -^ropus. Those places where the rocks were 
steep, were defended by guards of a few soldier? only ; the 
less secure he strengthened, some ^ith trenches, some with 
ramparts, and others with towers. A great number of en- 
gines, also, were disposed in proper jjlaces, that, by means of 
weapons ^rown from these, they might keep the enemy at 
a distance. The royal pavilion was pitched on the outside 
of the rampart, on the most aonspicnous eminence, in order, 
by this show of confidence, to dishearten the foe, and raise 
the hopes of his own men. 

6. The consul received intelligence from Charopus of 
Epirus, that the king, with his army, had posted himself in ~ 
this pass. As soon therefore as the spring began to open, he 
left Corcyra, where he had passed ine winter, and, sailing 
over to the continent, led on his army. When he came 
within about five miles of the kftig*s camp, leaving the le- 
sions in a strong post, he went forward in person with some 
ught troops to view the nature of the country ; and, on the 
day following, held a council, in-order to determine whether 



he shoQld, notwithstanding the great labour aiid danger (o 
be encountered, attempt a passage through the defiles occu- 
pied by the enemy, or lead round his forces by the same 
road through which Snipicius had penetrated into Macedo- 
nia the year before. The deliberations on this question had 
lasted several days, when news arrified that Titus Cluintius 
had been elected consul ; that he had obtained, by lot, Ma- 
cedonia as his province ; and that, hastening his journey, he 
had already come over to Corey ra. Valerius Antias says 
that Villius marched into the defile, and that, as he could 
not proceed straight forward, because every pass was occu- 
pied by the king, he followed the course of a valley, through 
the middle of which the river Aous flows, and having has- 
tily constructed a bridge, passed over to the bank, where the 
king lay, and fought a battle with him ; that the king was 
routed, and driven out of his camp; that twelve thousand 
Macedonians were "killed, and two thousand two hundred 
taken, together with a hundred and thirty-two military stand- 
ards, and two hundred and thirty horses. He adds, thai 
during the battle a temple was vowed to Jupiter in case of 
success. The other historians, both Greek and Latin, (all 
those at least whose accounts I have read.) affirm, that noth- 
ing memorable was done by Villius, and that Titus Cluintius 
the consul, who succeeded him, found that no progress what- 
ever had been made in the business of the war. 

7. During the time of these transactions in Macedonia, 
the other consul, Lucius Lentulus, who had stayed at Rome, 
held an assembly for the election of censors. Out of many- 
illustrious men who stood candidates, Were chosen Pnblios 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus and Publius ^lius Bi^s. 
These, acting together in perfect harmony, read the list of 
the senate without passing a censure on any one member: 
they also let to farm the port-duties at Capua, and those at 
the fort of Puteoli, situate where the city now stands; enrol- 
ling for this latter place three hundred colonists, that being 
the number fixed by the senate : they also sold the lands of 
Capua, which lie at the foot of Mount Tifata. About the 
same time Lucius Manlius Acidinus, on his return from 
Spain, was hindered from entering the city in ovation by 
Marcus Fortius Laeca, plebeian tribune, notwithstanding he 
had obtained permission of the senate : coming then into the 
city in a private character, he conveyed to the treasury one 
thousand two hundred pounds weight of silver, and about 
thirty pounds weight of gold. During this year Cneius 
Baebius Tamphilus, who had succeeded to the government of 
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IIm whole of his army, atta^iked at disadyaotage and ovei^- 
thrown. He lost above six thousand six hundred men, — a 
severe Wow from an enemy who had for some time ceased to 
be^nsidered as being formidable. This event called away the 
consul, Lucius Lentulus, fr9m the city; who, arriving in the 
province, which was in general confiision, and taking the 
command of the ^rmy^ which he found dispirited by its de- 
feat, severely reprimanded the pre^pr, and ordered him to 
quit the province and return to Rome. Neither did the con- 
sul himself perform any considerable service, being called 
home to preside a^ the elections, which were obstructed by 
Marcus Fulvius and Manius Curius, plebeian tribunes, 
who wished to hinder Titus Ctuintius Flamininus from 
standing candidate for the consulship, after passing through 
the office of questor. They alleged that " the edileship and 
pretorship were now held in contempt, and that the nooility 
did not make their way to the consulship through the regular 
gradations of offices; but, passing over the int%rmediate 
steps, pushed at once from the lowest to the highest." From 
a dispute in the field of Mars, the affair was brought before 
•he senate, where it was voted " that when a person sued for 
any post, which by the laws he was permitted to hold, the 
people had the right of choosing whoever they thought pro- 
per." To this decision of the senate the tribunes submitted, 
and thereon Sextus ^lius PaBtus and Titus GMiintius Flami- 
ninus were elected. Then was held the election of pretors. 
The persons chosen were Lucitis Cornelius Merula, Mar- 
cus Claudius Marcel lus, Marcus Porcius Cato, and Caitis 
Helvius, who had been plebeian ediles. The^e repeated 
the plebeian games, and, on occasion of the games, cele- 
brated a feast of Jupiter. The curule ediles, also, Cains 
Valerius Flaccus, who was flamen of Jupiter, and Caius 
Gomelius Cethe^us, celebrated the Roman games with great 
magnificence. Servius and Caius Sulpicius Qalba, pontifj^, 
died this year : in their room, in the college, were substitu- 
ted Marcus iErailius Lepidus and Cneius Cornelius Scipio. 
8. The new consuls, Sextus ^lius Paetus and Titus Cluin- 
tius Flamininus, on assuming the administration, fA. U. C. 
554v B. C. 198J convened the senate in the capitoi, and the 
fathers decreedf, that " the consuls should vsettle between 
themselves, or cast lots, for the provinces Macedonia and 
Italy. That he to whom Macedonia fell should enlist, as 
a supplement to the legions, three thousand Roman footmen, 
and three hundred horse ; and also five thousand footmen, 
and five hundred horsemen, of the Latine confederates.** 
The army assigned to the other consul was to consist_^ntir©- 
ly of new-ndsed men. Lucius Lentulus, consul oi the pre- 
ceding jrear, was contintted in command, and was orderea 
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not to depart from the province, nor to remove the old 
army, until the consul should arrive with the new leaions. 
The consuls cast lots for the provinces, and Italy fell to 
^lius, Macedonia to Cluintius. Of the pretors^ the fbts 
gave to Lucius Cornelius Merula the city jurisdiction ; to 
Marcus Claudius, Sicily -, to Marcus Porcius, Sardinia; and 
to Caius Heivius, Gkiul. The levying of troopjs was then 
begun ; for besides the consular armies, they had been or- 
dered also to enlist men for the pretors: for Marcellus, in 
Sicily, four thousand foot and three hundred horse of the 
Latine confederates; for Cato,in Sardinia, three thpusand foot 
and two hundred horse of the same country ; with directions 
that both these pretors, on their arrival in their provinces, 
should disband the veterans, both foot and horse. The con- 
suls then introduced to the senate .ambassadors from king 
Attalus. These, after representing that their king |^ve eve- 
ry assistance to the Roman arms on land and-sea, with his 
fleet and all his forces, and had hitherto executed with zeal 
and alacrity every order of the consuls, added, ^hat " they 
feared it would not be in his power to continue so to do, aa ' 
he was much embarrassed by Antiochns, who had invaded, 
his kingdom when the sea and land forces, which might 
have defended it, were removed to a distance. That Attalus 
therefore entreated the conscript lathers, if they chose to 
employ his army and navy in the Macedonian yrsLT^ then to. 
send a body of forces to protect his territories ; or if that 
were not agreeable, to allow him to go home for that pur- 
pose, with his fleet and troops." *rhe following answer w^ 
ordered to be given to the ambassadors ; that '' the senate 
retained a due sense of Attalus's friendship, in aiding the 
Roman commanders with his fleet and other forces. That 
they would neither send succours to jAttalus against Anti- 
ochus, the aUy and friend of the Roman people, nor would, 
they detain the troops which he had sent to their assistance, 
to his inconvenience. That it was ever a constant rule with 
the Roman people to use the aid of others, so far only as 
was agreeable to the will of those who gave it; and even to 
?eave those who were so inclined at full liberty to determine 
when that assistance should commence, and when it should, 
cease. That they would send ambassadors to Antiochus, to 
represent to him that Attalus, with his fleet and armjr, wero;, 
at the present employed by the Roman people against Philip, 
their common enemy ; and that they would request Antio- 
chus to leave the dominions of Attalus unmolested, and to 
refrain from all hostilities ; for that it was much to be wish- 
ed that kings, who were allies and friends to the Roman 
people, should maintain friendship between themselves alsor''- 
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d. When the consul Titns Ctaintin.s had finished the levies, 
fo making which he chose principally such as had served 
in Spain or Africa, that is, soldiers of approved courage, 
ant when hastening to set forward to his province, he was 
delayed by reports of prodigies, and the expiations of them 
necessary to be performed. There had been struck by light- 
ning the public road at Veii, a temple of Jupiter at Lanuvium, 
a temple of Hercules at Ardea, with a wall and towers at 
Capua; also the edifice which is called Alba. At Arretium 
the sky appeared as on fire; at Velitrae the earth, to the ex- 
tent of three acres, sunk down so as to form a vast chasm. 
From Snessa Anrunca an account was brought of a lamb 
bom with two heads ; from Sinuessa, of a swine with a hu- 
man head. On occasion of theise ill omens, a supplication of 
«ne day's continuance was performed ; the consuls employed 
th^nselves diligently in the worship of the gods, and as soon 
as these were appeased set out for their provinces, ^lius, 
accompanied by Caius Helvius, pretor, went into Graul, 
where he put under the command of the pretor the army 
^hich he received from Lucius Lentulus, and which he 
ought to have disbanded, intending to carry on his own ope- 
rations with the new troops which he had brought with him; 
but he effected nothing worth recording The other consul, 
Titus Cluintius, setting sail from Brundusium earlier than 
had been usual with former consuls, reached Corcyra, with 
eight thousand foot and eight hundred horse. From this 
place he passed over, in a quinquereme, to the nearest part 
oi Epims, and proceeded oy long journeys to the Roman 
camp. Here he dismissed Villius ; and waiting a few days, 
until the forces from Corcyra should come up and join him, 
held a council, ta determine whether he should endeavour 
to force his way -straight forward through the camp of the 
«ftemy : oY whether, without attempting an enterprise of so 
great difficulty and danger, he should not rather take a cir- 
cuitous and safe road, so as to penetrate into Macedonia by 
the country of the Dassaretians and Lycus. The latter plan 
would have been adopted, had he not feared that, in remov- 
ing to a ^eater distance from the sea, the enemy might slip 
out of his hands; and that if the king should resolve to se- 
cure himself in the woods and wilds, as he had done before, 
Ihe summer might be spun out without any thing being effect- 
ed. It was therefore dfetermined, be the event what it might, 
to attack the enemy in their present post, disadvantageous 
as it would seem to an assailant. But it was easier to re* 
solve on this measure than to devise any safe or certain 
method of accomplishing it. 

10. Forty days were passed in view of the enemy, without 
making any kind of effort. Hence Philip conceived hop«s 
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of bringing abont a treaty of peace, tbrcmg b tbe mediatloD 
of the people of Epirus; and a council, which was held for 
the purpose, having appointed Pausanias the pretor, and 
Alexander the master of the horse, as negotiators, mey 
brought the consul and the king to a conference, on the 
banl^ of the river Aous, where the channel was narrowest. 
The sum of the consul's demands was, that the king should 
withdraw his troops from the territories of the several states ; 
that to those whose lands and cities he had plundered he should 
restore such of their effects as could be found ; and that the 
value of the rest should be estimated by a fair arbitration. 
Phili]i answered, that *' the cases of the several stales differ- 
ed widely from each other: that such as he himself had 
seized on he would set at liberty; but he would not divest 
himself of the hereditary and j^st possessions which had 
been conveyed down to nim from his ancestors. If those, 
with whom hostilities had been carried on, complained of 
any losses in tbe war, he was readv to submit the matter to 
the arbitration of any state with whom both parties were at 
peace.*' To this the consul replied, that " the business re- 
quired neither jud^e nor arbitrator : for who did not see 
clearly that every injurious consequence of the war was to 
be imputed to the first aggressor 1 And in this case Philip, 
unprovoked by any, haa first commenced hostilities against 
all.** When they next began to treat of those nations which 
were to be set at liberty, the consul named, first, the Thes- 
salians; on which the ting indignantly exclaimed, "What 
harsher terms, Titus Cluintius, could you impose on me, if 
I were vanquished 1** With these words he retired hastily 
from the conference ; and they were prevented only by the 
river, which separated them, from assaulting each other 
with missile weapons. On the following day many skirmish- 
es took place between parties sallying from the outposts, in 
a plam sufficiently wide for the purpose. Afterward the 
king*6 troops drew back into narrow and rocky places, whi- 
ther the Romans, keenly eager for fighting, penetrated also. 
These had in their favour order and military discipline, 
while their arms were of a kind well calculated for pressing 
close on the Macedonians, who had indeed the advantage of 
ground, wtth balista^and catapultas disposed on almost eve- 
ry rock as on walls. After many wounds given and receiv- 
ed on both sides, and numbers being slain, as in a regular 
engagement, darkness put an end to the fight. 

11- While matters were in this state, a herdsman, sent by 
CharopoR, prince of the Epirots, was brought to the consul. 
He said, that " being accustomed to feed his herd in the 
forest, then occupied by the king's camp, he knew every 
wjndmg and path in the neighbouring mountains j and that, 
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if the consul thought proper to send some troops with him, 
he would lead them hy a road, neither dangerous nor diffi- 
cci}t, to a spot over the enemy's head." Charopus sent a 
message to the Roman, to ^ve jnst so much credit to this 
man's account as should still leave every thing in his own 
power, and as little as possible in that of the other. Though 
the consul rather wished than dared to give the intelligence 
ftiU belief, and though his emotions oi joy were strongly 
checked by fear, yet being moved by the confidence due to 
Charopus, he resolved to put to trial the favourable offer.' 
In order to prevent all su;spicion of the matter, during the 
two following days he carried on attacks against the enemy 
without intermission, drawing out troops against them in 
every quarter, and sending up fresh men to relieve the 
wearied. Then, selecting four thousand fool and three 
hundred horse, be put them under the command of a mili- 
tary tribune, with directions to advance the horse as far as 
the nature of the grpund allowed ; and when they came to 
places impassable to cavalry; then to post them in some plain ; 
that the infantry should proceed by the road which the guide 
would show; and that when, according to his promise, they 
arrived on the height over the enemy's head, then they should 
give a signal by smoke, but raise no shout, until the tribune 
should have reason to think that, in consequence of the sig- 
nal received from him, the battle was begun. He ordered 
that the tro<^ should march by night, (the moon shining 
throtkgh the whole of it,) and employ the day in taking food 
and rest. The most liberal promises were made to the guide, 
provided he fulfiUed his engagement ,* he bound him nev- 
ertheless, and delivered him to the tribune. Having thus 
sent off this detachment, the Roman general exerted re- 
doubled vigour in every part to make himself master of the 
posts of the enemy. 

12. On the third day the Roman party made the signal by 
smoke to notify that they had gained possession of the emi- 
nence to which they had been directed ; and then the 'con- 
sul, dividing his forces into three parts, marched up with the 
main stren^h of his army through a valley in the middle, 
and made the wings on right and left advance to the camp 
of the enemy. Nor did these betray any want of spirit, but 
came out bnskly to meet him. The Roman soldiers, in the 
ardour of their courage, long maintained the fight on the 
outside of their works, lor they had no small superiority in 
twravery, in skill, and in the nature of their arms ; but when 
the king's troops, after many of them were wounded and 
filain, retreated into places secured either by intrenchmenfs 
or situation, the danger reverted on the Romans, who push- 
ed forward inconsiderately, into disadvantageous grounds 
f2 
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and defiles, out of which a retreat was difficult. I9or wotdd 
thev hare extricated themselves without saffering for th^r 
rashness, had not the Macedonians first, by a shout heard 
in their rear, and then by an attack be|^ on that quarter, 
been utterly dismayed and confounded at the unthought-of 
danger, ^me betook themselves to a hasty flight ; some 
keeping their stand, rather because they could find no way 
for flight, than that they possessed spirit to svLppon the en- 
gagement, were cut off by the Romans, who pressed them 
Bard both on front and rear. Their army might have been 
entirel^^ destroyed had the victors conrinued their pursuit of 
the fugitives; but the cavalry were obstructed by thenar- 
rownass of the passes and the ruggedness of the ground ; 
and the infautry by the weight of their armour. The kina 
at first fled with precipitation, and without looking behind 
him ; but afterward, when he had proceeded as far as ^ve 
miles, he began, from recollecting the unevenness of the 
road, to suspect (what was really the case) that the enemy 
could not follow hkn ; and halting, he despatched his at- 
tendants through all the hills and valleys to collect the 
stragglers together. His loss was not more than two thou- 
sand men. The rest of his army coming to one spot, as if 
they had followed some signal, marched off in a compaot 
body towards Thessaly. The Romans after having pursued 
the enemy as far as they could with safety, killing such as 
they overtook, and despoiling th6 slain, seized and plunder- 
ed the king's camp; to which, even when there were no 
troops to oppose diem, they could not easily make their way. 
The foUowmg night they were lodged within their own 
trenches. 

13. Next day the consul pursued the enemy through the 
same defiles, followingthe course of the river as it winds 
through the valleys. The king came first to the camp of 
Pyrrhus, a place so called in Triphylia, a district of Melo- 
tis ; and on the following day, by a very long march, bis 
fears urging him on, he reached Mount Lingos. This ridge 
of mountains belongs to Epirus, and stretches along t^- 
tween Macedonia and Thessaly ; the side next to Thessaly 
ikces the east, that next to Macedonia the north. These 
hills are thickly clad wflh woods, and on their summits have 
ope* plains and springs of water. Here Philip remained 
encamped for several days, being unable to determine 
whether he should continue his retreat until he arrived in 
his own dominions, or whether he might venture back into 
Thessaly. At len^h he resolved to direct his route into 
Thessaly ; and gomg by the shortest roads to Tricca, he 
inade hMty excursions from thence to all the cities within 
his reach. The inhabitants who were able to accompwy 
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Mm he carried away ttom their habitations, and burned the 
towns, allowing the owners to take with them such of their 
effects as they were able to carry ; the rest became the prey 
of the soldiers ; nor was there any kind of cruelty whick 
they could have suffered from an enemv that they did not 
saffer from these their confederates. TKe infliction of such 
hardships was irksome to Philip, even while he authorized 
It; but as the country was soon to become the property of 
the foe, he wished to rescue out of it theirjpersons at least, 
la this manner were ravaged the towns of Phacium, Iresia, 
Eahydrium, Eretria, and Palsephatus. On his coming to 
Pher«B the gates were shut against him, and as it would 
necessarily occasion a considerable delay, if he attempted 
toaake it ijy force, and as he could not spare time, he drop- 
ped the design, and crossed over the mountains into Mace- 
donia ; for he had received intelligence that the ^Etolians 
too were marching towards him. These, on hearing of the 
battle fought on the banks of the river Aous, first laid waste 
the nearest tracts round Sperchia, and Long Come, as it is 
called, and then, passing over into Thessaly, got poss^ion 
of Cymine and Angea at the first assault. From Metropo- 
lis they were repulsed by the inhabitants, who, while SL*^n 
of their army was plundering the country, assembled m a 
body to defend the city. Afterward, making an attempt oft 
Callithere, they were attacked by the townsmen in a like 
manner; but withstood their onset with more steadiness, 
drove back into the town the party which had sallied, and 
content with that success, as they had scarcely any prospect 
of taking the place by storm, retired. They then took by 
assault and sacked the towns of Theuma and Calathas. 
Achorrae they gained by surrender. Xyniae, through similar 
apprehensions, was abandoned by the inhabitants. These 
having forsaken their homes, and going together in a body, 
fell in with a party of Atbamanians employed in protecting 
their foragers ; all of whom, an irregular and unarmed 
Multitude, incapable of any resistance, were put to the sword 
by the trooTO. The deserted town of Xyniae was plunder- 
ed. The iEtoIians then took Cjrphara, a fort conveniently 
situated on the confines of Dolopia. AM this the -ffitolians 
performed within the space of a few da3rs. 

14. Amynander and the Athamanians, when they heard 
of the victory obtained by the Romans, continued not in* 
active. Am3mander, having little confidence in his dwn 
troops, requested aid from the consul ; and then advancing 
jgwards Glomphi, he stormed on his march a place called 
^eca, situated between that town and the narrow pass which 
sjparates Thessaly from Athamania. He then attacked 
viomphi, snA though the inhabitants defended it for seversi; 
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days with the utmost vi^ur, yet, as soon as he had raised 
the scaling-ladders to the walls, the same apprelttnsions 
which had operated on others, made them capitulate. This 
capture of Gomphi spread the greatest consternation among 
the The^alians : their fortresses of Argenta, Pherinns, Thi- 
marus, Ldsinse, Stimon, and Lampsus, surrendered, one after 
another, with several other garrisons equally inccmsiderable. 
While the Athamanians and iBtolians, delivered from fear 
of the Macedonians, converted to their own profit the fruits 
of another's victory, and Thessaly, ravaged by three armies 
at once, knew not which to believe its loe or its friend, the 
consul marched on, through the pass which the enemy's 
flight had left open, into the country of Epirus. Though 
he well knew which party the Epirots, excepting their prince 
Charopus, were disposed to favour, yet as ne saw that even 
from tne motive of atoning for past behaviour, they obeyed 
his orders with diligence, he regulated his treatment of them 
by the standard of their present rather than of their former 
temper, and by this readiness to pardon, conciliated their 
affection for the future. Then, sending orders to Corcyra, 
for the transport ships to come into the Ambrician bay, he 
advanced by moderate marches, and on the fourth day pitch- 
ed his camp on Mount Cercetius. Hither he ordered Amy- 
nander to come with his auxiliary troops ; not so much be- 
cause he wanted such addition of his forces, as with design 
to use them as guides into Thessaly. With the same pur- 
pose, many volunteers of the Epirots also were admitted into 
the corps of auxiliaries. 

15. Of the cities of Thessaly, the first which he attacked 
was Phaleria. The garrison here consisted of two thou- 
sand Macedonians, who made at first a most vigorous re- 
sistance, availing themselves, to the utmost^ of every ad< 
vantage that their arms and works could afford. The as* 
sault was carried on without intermission or relaxation, 
either by day or by night, because the consul thought that 
it would have a powerful effect on the spirits of the rest of 
the Thessalians, if the first who made trial of the Roman 
strength were unable to withstand it ; and this at the same 
time subdued the obstinacy of the Macedonians. On the re- 
duction of Phaleria, deputies came from Metropolis and 
Pieja, surrendering those cities. To them, on their petition, 
pardon was granted : Phaleria was sacked, and burned. He 
then proceeded to -ffiginium; but finding this place so cir- 
cumstanced that, even with a moderate garrison, it was safe, 
after discharging a few weapons against the nearest advan^ 
ced guard, he directed his march towards the territoryof 
Gomphi; and thence, into the plains of Thessaly. His 
army was now in want of every thing, because he had spared 
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the lands of tbe Epirots ; he therefore despatched messen*- 
gers to learn whether the transports had reached Lenqas • 
and the Ambracian bay ; sending the cohorts, in tarn, to 
Ambracia for corn. Now the road from Gomphi to Ant- 
bracia, althongh difficult and embarrassed, is yery short ; 
80 that in a few days provisions were brought up from the 
sea in abundance. He then marched to Atrax, which is 
about ten miles from Larissa, on the river Peneus. The 
inhabitants came originally from Perrhaebia. The Thes- 
«a]ians here were not in the least alarmed at the first com- 
ing of the Romans ; and Philip, although he durst not hin^- 
self advance into Thessaly, yet keeping his station in the 
▼ale of Tempe, whenerer any place was attempted by the 
-enemy, he seat up reinforcements as occasion required. 

16. About the tune that Cluintius first pitched his camp 
opposite to Philip's, and at the entrance of Epirus, Lucius. 
the consul's brother, whom the Senate had commission'eit 
both to the naval command and to the government of the 
coast, sailed over with two quinqueremes to Corcyra ; and 
when he learned that the fleet had departed thence, thinking 
any delay improper, he followed, and overtook it at the 
inland of Zama. Here he dismissed Lucius Apustius, in 
whose room he had been appointed, and then proceeded to 
Maiea, but at a slow rate, being obliged, for the most part, 
to tow the vessels Vhich accompanied him with provisions. 
From Malea, afler ordering the rest to follow with ail pos- 
sible expedition, himself, with three light quinqueremes, 
hastenea forwaid to the Piraeus, and took under his com- 
mand the ships left there by Lucius Apustius, lieutenant- 
general, for the protecti(m of AUiens. At the same time 
two fleets set sail from Asia ; one of twenty-four quinque- 
remes, under King Attains ; the other belonging to the Rho- 
dians, consisting ^ twenty decked ships, and commanded by 
Agesimbrotus. These fleets, joining near the island of An- 
dros, sailed for Eubcca, to reach which place they had only 
to cross a narrow channel. They first ravaged the landfs 
bel<Higing to Carystus ; but, judging that city too strong, in 
consequence of a reinforcement hastily sent from Chalcift, 
they bent their course to Eretria. Lucius Cluintius also, on 
hearing of the arrival of King Attains, came thither with 
the ships which had lain at the Piresus, having left orders 
that his own ships should, as they arrived, follow him to 
Enboea. The siege of Eretria was now pushed forward 
with the utmost vigour ; for the three combined fleets carried* 
machines and engines of all sorts, for the demolition of 
towns, and the adjacent country offered abundance of tim- 
ber lor the construction of new works. At the beginning 
the townsmen defended themselves with a good degree of 



spirit ; afterward, when they felt the effects of htigae, s 
great many being likewise wounded, and a part of tm wall 
demolished by the enemy's works, they became disposed to 
capitulate. But they had a garrison of Macedonians, of 
whom they stood in no less dread than of the Romans ; and 
Philocles, the king's general, sent frequent messages from 
Ghalcis, that he would bring them succour in due time, if 
they could hold out the siege. The hope of this, in con- 
junction with their fears, obliged them to protract the time 
longer than was consistent either with their wishes' or their 
jHrength. However, having learned soon after that Philo- 
cles had been repulsed in the attempt, and forced to fl? back 
in disorder td Cnalcis, they instantfy sent deputies to Attalus 
to beg pardon and protection. While intent on the pros- 
pect of peace, they remitted their diligence in the duties of 
war, and kept armed guards in that quarter only where the 

Jbfeach had oeen made in the wall, neglecting all the rest; 
Ctnintius made an assault by night on the side where it was 
least apprehended, and carried the town by scalade. The 
townsmen, with their wives and children, fled into the cita- 
del, but soon after surrendered themselves prisoners. The 
quantity of mone3r, of gold and silver taken, was not great. 
Of statues and pictures, the works of ancient artists, and 
other ornaments of that kind, a greater numl>er was found 
than could be expected, either from the size of the city, or 
its opulence in otner particulars. 

17. The design on Carystus was then resumed, and the 
fleets f?aiied thither j on which the whole body of the inhab- 
itants, before the troops were disembarked, deserted the city, 
and fled -into the citadel, whence they sent deputies to beg 
protection from the Roman general. To the townspeople 
life and liberty were immediately granted; and it was order- 
ed that the Macedonians should pay a ransom of three hun- 
dred drachmas* a head, deliver up their arms, and quit the 
country. After being thus ransomed, they were transported, 
imanned, to Boeotia. The combined fleets having, in the 
space of a few days, taken these two important cities of 
Eubcea, sailed round Sunium, a promontory of Attica, and 
steered their course to Cenchrea, the grand mart of the Co- 
rinthians. In the mean time the consul "found the siege <^ 
Atrax more tedious than he had imagined, the enemy mak- 
ing an unexpected resistance. He had supposed that the 
whole of the trouble would be in demolishing tjie wall, and 

■^ that if he could once open a passage for hi» soldiers into 

the city, the consequence would then be, the^ flight and 

slaughter of the enemy, as usuallv happens on the capture 

pf towns. But, when, on a breach bemg made in the wa it 
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by Uie ramS) sxid when the soldier$,*teiBtfliiiBf 't)ver the 
ruinS) had entered the place, this proved only the beginning, 
as it were, of an unusual and fresh labour : for the Macedo- 
nians in garrison, who were both chosen men and many in 
Aumber, sapposing that they would be entitled to extraordi- 
nary h«iour if they should maintain the defence of the city 
by means of arms and courage, rather than by the help of 
wallS) formed themselves in a compact body, strengthening 
their line by an uncommon number of files in depth. 
These, when they saw the Romans entering by the breacnes, 
drove them back, so that they were entangled amongth^ 
rubbish, and with difficulty eould effect a retreat. This 
save the consul great uneasiness ; for he considered suck a 
disgrace, not merely as it retarded the reduction of a single 
city, but as likely to affect materially the whole process t>f 
the war, which in general depends much on the influence 
of events in themselves unimportant. Having therefore 
cleared the -ground about the half-ruined wall, he broi^ht 
up a tower of extraordinary height, consisting of many »to* 
ries, and which carried a great number of soldiers. He 
likewise sent up the cohorts in strong bodies one after ano* 
ther, to force their way if possible throagh the wedge of the 
Macedonians, which is called a phalanx. But in such a 
confined space, (for the wall was thrown down to no great 
extent) the enemy had the advantage, both in the kind of 
weapons which they used and in the manner of fighting. 
When the Macedonians, in close array, stretched out before 
them their long spears against the target fence which was 
formed by the close x>osition of their antagonists' shields, 
and when the Romans, after discharging their javelins with** 
-out effect, drew their swords, these could neither press ob to 
a closer combat, nor cut off the heads of the spears; and if 
they did cut or break off any, the shaft being sharp at the 
part where it was broken, filled up its place among the points 
of those which were unbroken, in a kind of palisade. Be- 
side this, the parts of the wall still standing, covered safely 
the flanks of the Macedonians, who were not obliged, either 
in retreating or in advancing to an attack, to pass throue^h 
a long space, which generally occasions disorder in the 
ranks. An accidental circumstance also helped to confirm 
their courage ; for as the tower was moved along a bank 
not sufficiently compacted, one of the wheels sinking into a 
fnt, made the tower lean in such a manner that it appeared 
to the enemy as if falling, and threw the soldiers posted on 
it into consternation and affright. 

18. As none of his attempts met any success, the consul 
was very unwilling to allow the difference between the two 
kinds of'^soldiery and their weapons to be manifested intocti 



trials ; at tbeaame time, he could neither see sny pro^heef 
of reducing the place speedily, nor any meaa<« of subsistiiig 
in winter, at such a distance from the sea, and in a country 
desolated by the calamities of war. He therefore raised the 
siege ; and as, along the whole coast of Acamania and 
^tolia, there was no port capable of containing all the trans- 
ports that brought supplies to the army, nor any place which 
afforded lodgings to the legions, he pitched oa Anticyra, in 
Phocis, on the Corinthian gulf) as most commodiously sit- 
uated for his purpose. There the legions would be at no 
great distance from Thessaly, and the places belonging to 
me enemy ; while they would have in front Peloponnesus, 
separated from them by a narrow sea ; on their rear, ^tolia 
and Acarnania; and on their sides, Locris and Bceotia. 
Pfaanotea in Phocis he took without difficulty, at the first 
assault. The siege of Anticyra gave him not much delay. 
Then Ambry sis and Hyampolis were taken. Daulis, being 
situated on a loity eminence, could not be reduced either by 
scalade or works: he therefore provoked the garrison by 
missile weapons to make sallies from out the town. Then 
by flying at one time, pursuing at another, and engaging ia 
slight skirmishes, he led them into such a degree of care- 
lessness, and such a contempt of him, that at length the 
Romans, mixing with them ass they ran back, entered by 
the gates, and stormed the town. Six other fortresses in 
Phocis, of little consequence, came into his hands, through 
fear rather than by force of arms. Elaiia shut its grates, 
and the inhabitants seemed determined not to admit within 
their walls either the army or the general of the Romans, 
unless compelled by force, 

19. While the consul was employed in the siege of Elatia, 
a prospect opened to him of eflecting a business of much 
more importance; of being able to prevail on the Achaeans 
to renounce their alliance with Philip, and attach themselves 
to the Romans. Cycliades, the head of the ihction that 
favoured the interest of Philip, they had now banished; and 
Aristaenus, who wished for a imion between his countrymen 
and the Romans, was pretor. The Roman fleet, with At- 
talus and the Rhodians, lay at Cenchrea, and were prepaid 
ing to lay siege to Corinth with their whole combined force. 
The consul therefore judged it prudent that, before they 
entered on that aflair, ambassadors should be sent to tha 
Achaean state, with assurances that if they came over from 
the king to the side of the Romans^ the latter would consi^ 
Corinth to them, and annex it to the old confederacy of their 
Siaticm. Accordingly, by the consuPit direction, ambassadors 
were sent to the Acheans, by his brother Lucius GluintitiiL 
by Attahis, and by the Rhodians and Athenian»-^ §&BuNti 
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tasemblf being summoned to meet at Sicyon lo gire tbem 
tudieoce. Now the minds of the Achasans laboured witii 
a complication of difficulties. They feared the Lacedsemo* 
nians, their constant and inveterate enemies; thej dreaded 
the arms of the Romans ; they were under obligations to the 
Macedonians, for services both of ancient and of recent date; 
but the king himself, on account of his perfidy and crueltyi 
they looked on with jealous fear, and not judging from the 
behaviour which he then assumed for the time, they knew 
that, on the conclusion of the war, they should fina him a 
more tyrannic master. So that every one of them was not 
only at a loss what opinion he should support in the senate of 
his own particular state, or in the general diets of the nation ; 
but, even when they deliberated within themselves, they 
coijdd not with any certainty determine what they ought to 
wish, or what to prefer. Such was the unsettled state of 
mind of the members of the assembly when the ambassadors 
were introduced to audience. The Roman ambassador, Lu- 
cius Calpnrnius, spoke £jrst; next, the ambassadors of King 
Attains : after them, those of the Rhodians ; and then Philip^ 
The Athenians were heard the last, that they might refute 
the discourses of the Macedonians. These inveighed against 
the king with the greatest acrimony of any, for no others 
had suffered from him so many and so severe hardships. 
So CTeat a number of speeches succeeding each other, took 
UD the whole of the day^ and about sunset the council was 
amoumed. 

20. Next day the council met again; and when the magis- 
trates, according to the custom of the Greeks, gave leave, br 
their herald, to any person Who chose to deliver his setfkf 
stents, not one stood forth ; but they sat a long time, looking 
on each other in silence. It was no wonder that men, revolv- 
ing in their minds matters of such contradictory natures, and 
who found themselves puzzled and confouncted, should be 
involved in additional perplexity by the speeches continued 
through the whole preceding da;^; in which the difficulties, 
on all sides, were brought into view, and stated in their full 
force. At length Aristaenus, the pretor of the Achsans, 
not to dismiss the council without any business being intro- 
duced, said : " Achaeans, where are now those violent dis- 
putes, in which, at vour feasts and meetings, whenever 
mention was made of Philip and the Romans, you scarcely 
refrained from blows 1 Now, in a general assembly, sum- 
moned on that single business, when you have heard the 
arguments of the ambassadors on both sides, when the 
magistrates demand your opinions, when the herald calls 
you to declare your sentiments, you are struck dumb. Al- 
though your concern for the coifimoB. safety be insufficient for 
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deterinining the matter, cannot the party zeal wfaicit ifa^ s& 
tached you to one side or the other extort a word from any 
one of you 1 especially when none is so blind as not to per- 
ceive that the time for declaring and reeommending what 
each either wishes or thinks most advisable, must be at the 
present moment ; that is, before we make any decree. When 
a decree shall be once passed, every* man, even auch as at 
first may have disapproved the measure, must then support 
it as good and salutary." These persuasions of the pretor, 
so far from prevailing on any one person to declare his opin- 
ion, did not excite in all that numerous assembly, collected 
out of so many states, so much as a murmur or a whig>er. 

21. Then the pretor, Aristasnus, proceeded thus :— " Chiefe 
of Achasa, you are not more at a loss what advice to give 
than you are for words to deliver it in ; but every one is un- 
willing to promote the interest of the public at the risk of 
danger to himself "Were I in a private character, perhaps 
I too should be silent ; but as pretor, it is my duty to declare 
that I see evidently, either that the ambassadors ought to 
have been refused an audience of the council, or that they 
ought not to be dismissed from it without an answer. Yet 
how can I give them an answer, unless by a decree of yours 1 
And, since not one of you who have been called to this as- 
sembly either chooses or dares to make known his sentiments, 
let us examine (as if they were opinions proposed to our con- 
sideration) the speeches of the ambassadors delivered yes- 
terday ; supposing, for a moment, the speakers not to have 
reqmred what was useful to themselves, but to have recom- 
mended what they thought most conducive to our advan- 
ftge. The Romans, the Rhodians, and Attains, request an 
alliance and friendship with us; and they demand to be 
assisted in the war which they are now engaged in against 
Philip. Philip reminds us of our league with him, and of 
the obligation of our oath : he requires only that we declare 
ourselves on his side; and says he will be satisfied if we do 
not intermeddle in the operations of the war. Who is there 
so short-sighted as not to perceive the reason why those, 
who are not yet our allies, require more than he who is i 
This arises not from modesty in Philip, nor from Uie want 
of it in the Romans. The Achaean harbours show what it 
is, which, while it bestows confidence to requisitiont on one 
side, precludes it on the other. We see nothing belonging 
to Philip but his ambassador j the Roman fleet lies at Cen- 
chrea, exhibiting to our view the spoils of the cities of Eu- 
bosa. We behold the consul and his l^ons, at the distance 
of a small tract of sea, overrunning Phocis and Locris. You 
were surprised at Philip's ambassador, Cleomedon, show- 
mg such diffidwice yesterday in his appUcatioa to DS to take 
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irms on the side of the king against the Romans. But if 
we, in pursttance of the same treaty and oath, the obli«ltioft 
of which he inculcated on us, were to ask of him that Philip 
should protect us, both from Nahis and his Lacedaemonians, 
and ai^ from the Romans, he would be utterly unable to 
find, not only a ftirce for the purpose, but even an answer to 
return. As much so, in truth, as was Philip himself, who 
endeavoured, by promises of waging war against Nabis, to 
draw away our youth into Eubcea: but finding that we would 
neither decree such assistance to him, nor choose to be em- 
broiled with Rome, foi^ot that alliance on which he now lays- 
such stress, and leil us to the Lacedemonians to be spoiled and 
plundered. Besides, to me the arguments of Cleomedon 
appeared utterly inconsistent. He made light of the war 
with the Romans ; and asserted, that the issue of it would be 
similar to that of the former which they waged against Phi- 
lip. If such be the case, why does he, at a distance, solicit 
our assistance, rather than come hither in person, and defend 
Qs, his old allies, both from Nabis and from the Romans % 
"Us, do I say 1 Why^ then, has he suffered Eretria and Ca- 
rystus to be taken 1 Whv so many cities of Thessahr 1 Why 
Locris and Phocis? Why does^he at present suffer Elatia 
to be besieged 1 Did he, either through compulsion, or fear^ 
or choice, quit the straits of Epirus, and those impregnable 
fastnesses on the river Aous : and why, abandoning the pos- 
session of the pass, did he retire into his own kingaom 1 If, 
of his own will, he gave up so many allies to the ravages of 
the enemy, what objection can he make to these allies, after 
his example, taking care of themselves? If through fear, 
he ought to pardon the like fear in us ; if his retreat was iu 
consequence of a defeat, let me ask you, Cleomedon, shall 
we Achaeans be able to withstand the Roman arms, which 
yon Macedonians have not withstood *} Are we to give 
credit lo your assertion, that the Romans do not employ, in 
the present war, greater forces or greater strength than they 
did m the former, or are we to regard the real facts 1 In the 
first instance, they aided the .£tolians with a fleet; they 
sent not to the war either a consul as commander, or a con- 
sular army. The maritime cities of Philip's allies were in 
terror and confusion ; but the inland places so secure against 
the Roman arms, that Philip ravaged the country of the 
^tolians, while they in vain implored succour from those 
arms. Whereas, in the present case, the Romans, after 
bringing to a final conclusion the Punic war, which, raging 
for sixteen years in the bowels, as it were, of Italy, had giv- 
en them abundance of trouble, sent not auxiliaries to the 
.£tolians in their quarrels^ but, being themselves principals, 
made a hostile invasion on Macedonia with land and sea lor' 
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ces at once. Their third consul is now pushing forward the 
war with the utmost rigottr. Solpicius, engaging the kingr 
within the territory of Macedonia itself, routed and utterly 
defeated him] and afterward de^)oiled the most opulent 
-ptLTt of his kingdom. Then, again, when he was in posses- 
sion of the strait of Epirus, where, from the nature of the 
Sound, his fortifications, and the stren^h of his army, he 
ought himself secure, Gtuintius drove him out of his camp; 
pursued him, as he fled into Thessaly ; and, almost in the view 
of Philip himself, stormed the royal garrisons and the cities 
of his allies. Supposing that there were no truth in what 
the Athenian ambassadors mentioned yesterday respecting- 
the truelty, avarice, and lust of the King; supposing the 
erimes committed m the country of Attica against the gods, 
eelestial and infernal, concerned us not at all; that we had 
less to complain of than what the people of Cius and Abydos, 
who are far distant from us, have endured: let us, then, if 
yon please, forget even our own wounds; let the murders 
and ravages committed at Messena, and in the heart of Pe- 
loponnesus, the killing of his host Qaritenes, at Cyparissia, 
in the midst of a feast, in contempt of laws divine and hu- 
man; the murder of the two Aratuses of Sicyon, father and 
son, though he was wont to call the unfortunate old man his 
parent; his carrying away the son's wife into Macedonia for 
the gratification of his ^cious appetites, and all his viola- 
ticms of virgins and matrons;— let all these, I say, be forgot- 
ten} let all be consigned to okdivion. Let us sup^Kse our 
busmess were not with Philip, through dread of whose era* 
elty you are all thus struck dumb ; for what other cause could 
keep you silent, when vou have been summoned to a coon- 
cilT Let us imagine that we are treating with Antigonus, 
a prince of the greatest mildness and equity, to whose kind- 
ness we have all been highly indebted ; would he require os 
to perform what at the time was impossible 1 Pelop^nesus 
is a peninsula, united to the continent by a narrow isthmus, 
particularly exposed and open to the attacks of naval arma- 
m^ts. Now, if a hundred decked shipS) and fifty lighter 
open ones, and thirty Issean barks, shall begin to lay waste 
our coasts, and attack the cities which stand exposed, almost 
on the very shore, — shall we then retreat into the inland 
towns, as if we were not afflicted with an intestine war, 
thouph in truth it is rankling in our very bowels 1 When 
Nabis and the Lacedaemonians by land, and the Roman fleet 
by sea, shall press us, where must I implore the support due 
from the king's alliance ; where the succours of the Mace- * 
donians 1 gfhall we ourselves, with our own arms, defend, 

¥famst the Roman forces, the cities that will be attacked 1 
ruly, m the former war, we defended Dymae excellently 
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yrdli The calamities of othei^ afford us abundant ex- 
affl(^; let us not seek to render ourselves an examnle to 
the rest. Do not, because the Romans voluntarily aesire 
your friendship, contemn that which you ought to have 
prayed for, nay, lillbured with all your might to obtain. But 
It is insinaatea that they are impelled by fear, in a country 
to which they are strangers ; and that, wishing to shelter 
themselves under your assistance, the^ have recourse to 
Tonr alliance, in the hope of being admitted into your har- 
bours, and of there findmg supplies of provisiqns^ Now, at 
sea, they are absolute masters, and instantly reduce to sub- 
jection every place at which they land. What they request 
they have power to enforce. Because they wish to treat you 
with tenderness, thejr do not allow you to take steps that 
must lead you to ruin. Cleomedon lately pointed out, as 
the middle and safest way, to maintain a neutrality ;. but that 
is not a middle way ; it is no way : for, besides the nece^ty 
of either embracing or rejecting the Roman alliance, what 
other consequence can ensue from such conduct than that, 
while we show no steady attachment to either side, as if we 
waited the event with design to adapt our counsels to for-, 
tune, we shall become the prey of the conqueror 1 Contemn 
not, then, when it is offered to your acceptance, what you 
ought to have solicited with your warmest prayers. The 
free option between the two, which you have this day, you 
will not always have. The same opportunity will not last 
lonff, nor will it frequently recur. You have long wished 
to deliver yourselves out of the hands of Philip, although 
you have not dared to make the attempt. Those have now 
crosfied the aea, with large fleets and armies, who are able 
to set you at liberty, without any trouble or danger to your- 
selves. If you reject such allies, the soundness of your 
nnderstandings may be called in question: but you must, 
unavoidably, have to deal with them, either as friends 
or foes." 

2^. This speech of the pretor was followed by a general 
murmur } some declaring their approbation, and others 
Sharf^y rebuking those w^ did so. And, now, not only 
individuals, but whole states engaged in altercation; and 
at length the magistrates, called demiurguses, who are ten 
in number, took up the dilute with as mncl\ warmth as the 
multitude. Five Of them declared that they would propose 
the question ccmceming an alliance with Rome, and would 
take the voles on it; while five insisted that there was, 
a law, by which the magistrates were prohibited from pro-, 
posing, and the council from decreeing, any thing injurious 
to the alliance with Philip. This day also was spent in con- 
tention, and there remained now but one day mwe of thft 
o2 



regular time of sitting ; for, according to the role, the de- 
cree must be passed on the third day ; and as that approach* 
ed, the zeal oi the parties was kindled into such a flame, 
that scarcely did parents refrain from offering violence to 
their own sons. There was present a man of Paliene, 
named Rhisiasus, whose son Memnon was a deminrgus, 
and was of that party which opposed the reading of the 
decree and taking the votes. Tnis man, for a long time, 
entreated his son to allow the Acheeans to take proper 
measures for their common safety, and not, by his obstinacy, 
to bring min on the whole nation ; but, finding that his en* 
treaties had no effect, he swore that "he would treat him, not 
as »son, bat as an enemy, and would put him to death with 
his own hand. By these threats he forced him, next day, to 
join the party that voted for the question being proposed. 
These, having now become the majority, proposed the ques- 
tion accordingly, while almost eveiy one of the states, open- 
ly approving the measure, showed plainly on which side 
they would vote. Whereon the Djrmeeans, Megal(»olitans, 
with several of the Argives, rose up and withdrew rrom the 
council ; which step excited neither wonder nor disapproba- 
tion : for when, in the memory of their grandfathers, the 
Megalopolitans had been expelled their country by the La- 
cedaemonians, Antigonus had reinstated them in their native 
residence ; and, at a later period, when D3rm8e was taken 
and sacked by the Roman troops, Philip ordered that the 
inhabitants, wherever they were in servitude, should be 
ransomed, and not only restored to them their liberty, but their, 
country. As to the Argives, besides believing that the royal 
&mily of Macedonia derived its origin from them, the 
mater part were attached to Philip by personal acts of 
kindness and familiar friendship. For these reasons, when 
the council appeared disposed to order an alliance to be con- 
cluded widi Rome, they withdrew ; and their secession was 
readily excused, in consideration of the many and recent 
obligations by which they were bound to the king of Mace- 
don. 

23. The rest of the Achssan States, on their opinions be- 
ing demanded, ratified, by an immediate decree, the alliance 
with Attains and the Rhodians. That with the Romans, as 
it could not be perfected without an order from the people, 
Aey deferred until such time as they could hear from Rome. 
For the present it was resolved, that three ambassadors 
should be sent to Lucius anintius: and that the whole force 
OT the Achaeans should be brought up to Corinth, whtch 
S?/ A?'^^ *^^ taking Cenchrea, was then besieging. 
The Achaeans accordingrly pitched their camp opposite to 
tbe gate t&at ieadd to Sicyon. The Romans made their a^ 
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proaches on the side of the city which faces Oenchrefl ; At- 
tains having drawn his army across the isthmus, towards 
Lechaeum, the port on the opposite sea. At first they did 
not push forward their operations with any great de^ee of 
vigour, because they had hopes of a dissension breaEing out 
between the townsmen and the king's troops : but afterward^ 
learning that they all co-<^rated with unanimity ; that the 
Macedonians exerted themselves as if in defence of their 
native country; and that the Corinthians submitted to the 
orders of Androsthenes, commander of the garrison, as if 
he were their countryman, elected by their own suM'ages, 
and invested with legal anthoritv, — the as^ilants had no 
other hopes but in force, arms, and their works. 'They there- 
fore brought up their mounds to the walls, though by very 
difficult approaches. On that side where the Romans at- 
tacked, their ram demolished a considerable part of the 
wall ; and the Macedonians having run together to defend 
the place, thus stripped of its works, a furious conflict en- 
sued. At first, by reason of tj^e enemy's superiority in 
number, the Romans were quickly repulsed j but being 
joined by the auxiliary troops of Attains and the Achaeans, 
they restored the fight to an equality ; so that there was no 
doubt of their easily drinng the Macedonians and Greeks 
from their ground, but that there were in the town a great 
multitude of Italian deserters; some of whom, having been in 
Hannibal's army, had, through fear of being punished hf 
the Romans, followed Philip ; others, having been sailots, 
had lately quitted the fleets, in hopes of more hcmourabl^ 
employment : despair of safety, therefore, in case of the 
Romans getting .the better, inflamed these to a degree Which 
might rather be called madness than courage. Opposite to 
Sicyon is the promontory of Juno Acrsea, as she is called, 
stretching out into the main, the passage to Corinth being 
about seven miles. To this place JPhilocles, one of the- 
king's generals, led, through BcBotia, fifteen hundred sol- 
diers ; and, there were barks from Corinth ready to take 
these troops on board, and carry them over to Lecheeum. 
Attains, on this, advised to bum the works, and raise the 
siege immediately. Gluintius was inclined to persevere in 
the attempt. However, when he saw the king^ troops post- 
ed at all the gates, and that the sallies of the besieged could 
not easily be withstood, he came over to the opinion of At- 
tains. Thus bafiled in their desip, they dismissed the 
Achaeans. and returned to their ships. Attains steered to 
Piraeus, the. Romans to Corcyra. 

34. While the navaKorces were thus employed, the conr 
5ul, having encamped before Elatia, in Phocis, first endea- 
voured, by conferring with the priskcipal inhabitants, to 
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bring them over, and by their means to effect his purpose $ 
but on their answering that they had nothing in their power, 
because the king's troops were more numerons and stronger 
than the townsmen, he assaulted the city on all sides at 
once with arms and engines, A battering ram shattered a 
part c^ the wail that reached from one tower to another, 
and this falling with a prodigious noise and crash, left much 
of the town exposed. On this a Roman cohort made an 
assault through the breach, while at the same time the 
townsmen, quitting their several posts, ran together from all 
parts to the endangered place. Others of the Romans 
climbed over the rums of the wall, and brought up scaling 
ladders to the parts that were standing. As the conflict at- 
tracted the eyes and attention of the enemy to one particular 
spot, the walls were scaled in several places, by which 
means the soldiers easily entered the town. The noise and 
tumult which ensued so terrified the enemy, that quitting the 

Slace which they had crowded together to defend, they all 
ed in panic to the citadel, accompanied by the unarmed 
multitude. I^he consul having thus become master of the 
town, gave it up to be plundered, and then sent a messenger 
into the citadel, offering the king's troops their lives, on 
condition of their laying down their arms and departing. 
To the Elatians he offered their liberty ; which terms being 
agreed to, in a few days after he got possession of the cit- 
tdel. 

85. In consequence of Philocles, the king's general, com- 
ing into Achaia, not only Corinth was delivered from the 
siege^ but the ci^ of Argos was betrayed into his hands bv 
some of the principal inhabitants, after they had first sound- 
ed the minds of the populace. They had a custom, that, on 
the firsj day of assembly, their pretors, for the omen's sake, 
should pronounce the names Jupiter, Apollo, and Hercules ; 
in addition to which, a rule had been madej that along with 
these they should join the name of King Philip. Af\er the 
conclusion of the alliance with the Romans, the herald 
omitted so to honour him; on which a murmur spread 
through the multitude, and the3r soon became clamorous, 
calling out for the name of Philip, and insisting that the 
respect, due by law, should be paid as before ; which at 
length oelng complied with, universal approbation ensued. 
On the encouragement afforded by this favourable dispo- 
sition, Philocles was invited, who seized in the night a strong 
post called Larissa, seated on a hill which overhangs the 
city, and in which he placed a garrison. At the dawn of 
day, however, and as he was proceeding in order of battle 
to the forum, at the foot of the hill he was met by a line of 
troops, drawn up to oppose him. This was a body of Ach»* 
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ans, lately posted there, consisting of about five hundred 
young men, selected oat of all the states. Their command- 
er was ^nesidemus, of D3rm8e. The king's general sent a 
person to recommend to them to evacuate the city^ because 
they were not a match for the townsmen alone, who favoured 
the cause of Philip j much less when these were joined by 
the Macedonians, whom even the Romans had not withstood 
at C(»rinth. This at first had no effect, either on the com- 
mander, or his men : and when they, soon afier, perceived 
the Argives also in arms, coming, m a great body> from the 
opposite side, and threatening them with destruction, they 
yet seemed determined to run every hazard, if their leader 
would persevere. But iEnesidemus, unwilling that the 
flower of the Achaean youth should be lost, together with 
the eity, made terms with Philocles, that they should have 
liberty to retire, while himself remained armed with a few 
of his dependants, and without even stirring from his sta- 
tion. To a person sent by Philocles to inquire what he 
meant, he only answered, standing with his shield held out, 
before him, *' that he meant to die in arms in defence of the 
city intrusted to his charge." Philocles then ordered some 
Thracians to throw their jayelins at him and his attendants ; 
and they were, every man of them, slain. Thus, notwith- 
standing the alliance concluded by the Achseans with the 
Romans, two of their cities, and those of the greatest con- , 
sequence, Ar^s and Corinth, were still in me hands of 
Philip. Such were the services performed in that campaign 
by the land and sea forced of Rome employed in Greece. 

26. In Gaul, the consul Sextus ^lius did nothing worth 
mention, though he had two armies in the province ; one, 
which he had retained under -their standards, although it 
OQg^t to have been disbanded ; and of this, which had serv- 
ed under Lucius Cornelius, proconsul, he had given the 
command to Caius Helvius, the pretor : the other he had 
brought with him. He spent nearly the whole summer ii^ 
compelling the people of Cremona and Placentia to retura 
to their colonies, from whence they had been driven to va* 
lious places by the calamities of war. While Gaul, berjrond 
expectation, remained quiet through the whole year, an in- 
surrection of the slaves was very near taking place in the' 
neighbourhood of the city. The hostages given by the 
Carthaginians, were kept in custody at Setia : as they were 
the children of the principal families, they were attended by 
a great multitude or slaves ; to this number many were add.- 
ed, in consequence of the late African war, and by the 
Setians themselves having bought, from among the spoil, 
several of those which had been captured. Having conspired 
together, they sent some of their number to engage in the 



cause their fellows of the country round Setia, with those 
at Norba and Circeii. When every thing was fully pre- 
pared, they determined, during the games, which were soon 
to be solemnized at the first-mentioned place, to attack the 
people while intent on Ifae show, and, putting them to death, 
to make themselves masters of the city in the sudden con- 
fusion ; and then to seize on Norba and Circeii. Information 
of this atrocious ph>t was brought to Rome, to Lucios Cor* 
nelius Merula, the city pretor. Two slaves came to him 
before day, and disclosea the whole proceedings ttnd intett^ 
tions of the conspirators. The pretor, ordering ihea to be 
guarded in his own house, summoned a meeting of the 
senate ; and having laid before them the information of the 
discoverers, he was ordered to go himself to the spot, and 
examiue into, and crush the conspiracy. Setting out, ac-» 
cordingly, with five lieutenants-general, he compelled such 
as he found in the country to take the military oath, to arm, 
and follow him. Having by this tumultuary kind of levy 
armed about two thousand men, before it was possible to 
guess his destination he came to Setia. There the leaders 
of the conspiracy were instantly apprehended ; on which 
the remainder fled from the city; but parties were sent 
through the country to search them out. The services of 
the- two who made the discovery, and of one free person 
iBm|rioyed, were highly meritorious. The senate ordered a 
present to the latter of a hundred thousand asses ;* to the 
slaves, twenty-five thousand assest each, and their freedom. 
The price was paid to their owners out of the treasury. Not 
long after, intelligence was received, that others, out of the 
remaininsr spirit of the conspiracy, had formed a design of 
seizing Praeneste. The pretor, Lucius Cornelius, went 
thither, and inflicted punishment on near five hundred per- 
sons concerned in that wicked scheme. The public were 
under apprehensions thai the Carthaginian hostages and 

trujoners fomented these plots: watches were, therefore, 
eptatRome in all the streets, which the inferior magis- 
trates were ordered to go round and inspect ; while the tri- 
umvirs of the prison, called the Gluarry, were to keep a 
stricter guai'd than usual. Circular letters were also sent by 
the pretor to all the Latine states, directing that the hostages 
should be confined within doors, and not at any time allow- 
ed the liberty of going into public ; and that the prisoners 
should be kept bound with fetters, of not less than ten pounds 
weight, and confined in the commmi jail. 

27. In this year ambassadors from King Attains made an 
oflering, in the c apitol, of a golden crown of two hundred 

*2asa.lQ^^ t8W.14».7rf. 
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and flity-six pounds weight, and retnrned thanks to the 
senate, because Aniiochus, complying with the requisi- 
tions of the Romans, had withdrawn his troops out of Atta- 
las's territories. During this summer two hundred horse- 
men, ten elephants, and two hundred thousand pecks of 
wheaty were famished by King Masinissa to the army in 
Greece. From Sicily also, and Sardinia, large supplies of 
provisions were sent with clothing for the troops. Sicily 
was then governed by Marcus Marcellus, Sardinia by Mar- 
ens Porcius Cato, a man of acknowledged integrity and 
parity of conduct, but deemed too severe in punishing usury. 
He strove the usurers entireljr out of the island ; and restrict- 
ed or abolished the contributions, usually paid by the allies, 
for maintaining the dignity of the prelors. The consul, 
Sextus iElius, coming home from Gaul to Rome to hold the 
elections, elected consuls, Caius Cornelius Cethegus and 
Ctuintus Minncius Rufus. Two days after was held the 
election of pretors : and this year, for ftie first time, six pre- 
tors were appointed, in consequence of the increase of thq. 
provinces, and the extension of the bounds of the empire. 
. The persons elected were Lucius Manlius Vulso, Cfaius 
Sempronius Tuditanus, Marcus Sergius Siltls, Marcus 
Helvius, Marcus Minucius Rufus, and Lucius Atilius. Of 
these Sempronius and Helvius were at the time plebeian 
ediles. Tne curule ediles were Quintus Minucius Ther- 
mus, and Tiberius Sempronius Longus.* The Roman games 
were four times repeated during this year. 

38. When the new consuls, Caius Cornelius and Cluintas 
Minucius, entered into office, [A. U. C. 655. B. C. 197,1 the 
chief "business was the adjusting of the provinces of th^ 
consuls and pretors. Those of the pretors were the first 
settled, because that could be done by the lots. The city 
jurisdiction fell to Sergius ; the foreign to Minucius ; Atif- 
lus obtained Sardinia; Manlius, Sicily; Sempronius, the 
Hither Spain, and Helvius, the Farther. When the con- 
suls were preparing to cast lots for Italy and Macedonia, 
Lucius Oppius and Ctuintus Fulvius, pleoeian tribunes, ob- 
jected to tneir proceeding, alleging that " Macedonia was a 
Tery distant province, and that the principal cause which 
had hitherto retarded the progress of the war was that, when ' 
it was scarcely entered on, and just at the commencement of 
operations, the former consul was always recalled. This 
was the fourth year since the declaration of war against 
Macedonia. The greater part of one year Sulpictus spent 
in seeking the king and his army ; Yillius, on the point of 
engaging the enemy, was recalled. Cluiniius was detained 
at Koroe, for the greater part of his year, by business re- 
specting religion j nevertheless^ he had so conducted afiaiisy 
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that had he corns eariier into the province, or had the gM 
season been at a greater distance, ne might have pnt an end 
to hostilities. He was then just going into winter>qaarteis i 
but, by aU accounts, he had brought the war into such a 
state, that if he were not prevented by a successor, there 
was a reasonable prospect of being able to pnt an end to it 
in the course of the ensuing summer.^' By such arguments 
the tribunes so far prevailed, that the consuls declared that 
"they would abide by the directions of the senate, if the 
cavillers would agree to do the same." Both parties hav^ 
ing^ according! V, referred the determination entirely to those 
magistrates, a decree was passed, appointing the two consuls 
to the government of the province of Italy. Titus Ctuintius 
was continued in command, until a successor should be 
found. To each two legions were decreed ; and they were 
ordered with these to carry on the war with the Cisalpine 
Gauls, who had revolted from the Romans. A reinforce- 
ment of five thousand foot and threC hundred horse was or- 
dered to be sent into Macedonia to Gluintius, together with 
three thousand seamen. Lucius Gluintius Flamininus was 
continued in the command of, the fleet. To each of the 
pretora, for the two Spains, were granted eight thousand 
foot, of the allies and Latines, and four hundred horse ; and 
they were ordered to discharge the veteran troops in their 
provinces,'and also to fix ihe bounds which should divide 
the hither from the farther province. Two additional lieu- 
tenants-general were sent to the armv in Macedonia^ Pub- 
Uus Sulpicius and Publius Yillius, who had been consuls in 
that province. 

29. It was thought necessary that before the consuls and 
pretors went abroad, some prodigies should be expiated : for 
the tenmles of Vulcan and Summanus,* at Rome, and a 
wall and a gate at Fregellee, had been struck by lightning. 
At Pmsino, during the night, a light like day shone out. 
At Asculum, a lamb was bom with two heads and five feet. 
At Formiae, two wolves entering the town tore several per- 
sons who fell in their way ; and, at RcHne^ a wolf made its 
way, not only into the city, but into the capitol. Caius Acil- 
ius, plebeian tribune, caused an order to be passed that five 
colonies should be lea out to the sea-coast ; two to the mouths 
of the rivers Yultumus and Litemus; one to PuteoU,and 
one to the fort of Salemum. To these was added Buxen- 
tum. To each colony three hundred families were ordered 
to be sent The commissioners appointed to make the set- 
Uements, who were to hold the office for three years, were 
Marcus Servilius Geminus, Gtuintus Minucius Thermus, 

* Pluto, Sumraus Maoium. 
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ttid Tiberias Sempronius Longus* As soon as the levies, 
and such other business, religious and civil, as required 
their personal attendance, was finished, the consuls set out 
for Gaul. Cornelius to5k the direct road towards the In- 
, «ubrians, who were then in arms, and liad been joined by 
Ihe Caenomanians. Cluintus Minucius turned his route to 
the left side of Italy, and leading away his army to the lower 
lea, to Gknoa, opened the campaign with an invasion of 
Liguria. Two towns, Claslidium and Litubium, both be- 
longing to the Ligurians, and two states of the same nation, 
tJelela and Cerdicium, surrendered to him. And now, all 
Ihe states on this side of the Po, except the Boians among 
the Ckiuls, and the Ilvatians among the Ligurians, were re- 
duced to submission : no less, it is said, than fifteen towns 
Hud twenty thousand men. He then led his legions into the 
territory of the Boians. 

30. The Boian army had, not very long before, crossed 
the Po, and joined the Insubrians and Caenomanians ; for, 
having heard that the consuls intended to act with their 
forces united, they wished to increase their own strength by 
this junction. But when information reached them that one 
-of the consuls was ravaging the country of the Boians, a 
dispute instandy arose. The Boians demanded that all, in 
cbi^uncticMl, should carry succour to those who were attack- 
ed ; while the Insubrians positively refused to leave their 
country defenceless. In consequence of this dissension, the 
armies separated; the Boians went to defend their owft 
territory, and the Insubrians, with the Caenomanians, en- 
campecl on the banks of the river Mincius. About five 
miles below this spot the consul Cornelius pitched his camp 
close to the same river. Sending emissaries hence into the 
villages of the Csenomanians, and Brixia, the capital of their 
tribe, he learned with certainty that their young mesa had 
taken arms without the approbation of the elders ; and that 
the Caenomanians had not joined in the revolt of the insu- 
brians by any authority from the state. On which he in- 
vited to him the principal of the natives, and endeavoured 
to contrive Mid concert vith them the means of inducing 
the younger Caenomanians to forsake the party of the Insu- 
l»ians ; and either to march away and return home, or to 
€(Hne over to the side of the Romans. This he was not able 
to effect ; bnt so far, he received solemn assurances that, in 
ease of a btt^le, they would either stand inactive, or, should 
any occasion offer, would even assist the Romans. The 
Insubrians knew not that such an agreement had been con- 
cluded, but they harboured in their minds some kind of 
suspicion that the fidelity of their confederates was wavering, 
Wherefore, in forming their troops for battle, not daring to 
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intrust either wing to them, lest, if they shoald treacheroaalf 
give groond, thev might cause a total defeat, they placed 
them in reserve behind the line. .At the beginning of the 
fight the consul vowed a temple 1o Juno Sospita, provided 
the enemy should on that day be routed, ana driven from 
the field -, on which the soldiers raised a shout, declaring, 
that they would ensure to their commander the comple- 
tion of his vow, and at the same time attacked the enemy. 
The Insubrians did not stand even the first onset. Some 
writers affirm that the Csenoraanians, falling on their rear, 
during the beat of the engagement, caused as much disorder 
there as prevailed in their front : and that, thus assailed on 
both sides, thirty -five thousand of them were slain, five ihon- 
sand seven hundred taken prisoners, among whom was 
Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, the original cause of the 
war ; and that a hundred and thirty military standards, and 
above two hundred wagons, were taken. On this, the towns, 
which had joined in the revolt, surrendered to the Romans. 
31. The other consul, Minucius, had at first spread his 
troops through the territories of the Boians, committing vio- 
lent depredations everywhere; but afterward, when that 
people left the Insubrians, and came home to defend their 
own property, he kept his men within their camp, expecting 
to come to an engagement wiih the enemy. Nor wouM 
the Boians have declined a battle if their spirits had not 
been depressed, by hearing of the defeat of the Insu>>rians. 
This so deeply affected them, that, deserting their com- 
mander and their camp, they dispersed themselves through 
the several towns, eacn wishing to take care of his own 
effects. Thus they obliged the enemy to alter their mode of 
carrying on the war: for, no longer hoping to decide the 
matter by a single battle, he began again to lay waste the 
landsj bum the houses, and storm the villages. At this time' 
Clastidium was burned, and the legions were led thence 
against the Ilvatian Ligurians, who alone refused to submit 
That state also, on leami^ that the Insubrians had been 
defeated in battle, and the Hoians so terrified that they had 
not dared to risk an engagement, made a submission. Let- 
ters from the consuls, containing accounts of their successes, 
came from Gaul to Rome at the same time. Marcus Ser- 

fius, city pretor, read them in the senate, and afterward, 
y direction of the Fathers, in an assembly of the people ; 
on which a supplication, of four days* continuance, wa» 
decreed.— By this time winter had begun. 

33. Durin'g the winter, while Titus Cluintius, after the 
reduction of Elatia, had his troops cantoned in Phocis and 
Locris, a violent dissension broke out at Opus. One fhctioa 
invited to their assistance the JEtoUans, who were nearest at 
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hand; the other the Romans. The .fitolians arriyed first: 
bat the other party, which was the more powerful, refused 
them admittance, and, despatching a courier to the Roman 
general, held the citadel until he arrived. The citadel was 
possessed by a garrison belonging to t^ king, and they 
could not be prevailed on to give it up, either bv the threats 
of the people of Opus, or b^ the commands of the Roman 
consul. What prevented their being immediately attacked 
was the arrival of an envoy from the king, to solicit the 
appointing of a time and place for a conference. This re- 
quest was readily complied with ; not that Ctuintius did not 
wish to see war concluded under his own auspices, partly 
by arms, and partly by negotiation : for he knew not yet 
whether one or the new consuls would be sent to take the 
government in his room, or whether he should be continued 
in the command ; a point which he had charged his friends 
and relations to labour with all their might. But he thoug^ 
that a conference would answer this purpose : that it would 
put it in his power to give matters a turn towards war, in 
case he remained in the province, or towards peace, if he 
were to be removed. They chose for the meeting a part of 
the sea-shore, in the Malian gulf, near Nicsea. Tbither 
Philip came from Demetrias, with five barks and one 9)iip of 
war : he was accompanied by some principal Macedonians, 
and an Achaean exile, named Cycliad&s, a man of consider- 
able note. With the Roman general were King Amynander, 
Dionysidorus. ambassador from King Attalus, Agesimbro- 
tus, commander of the Rhodian fleet, Phaeneas, pretor of the 
^tolians, and two Achaeans, Aristsenus and Xenophon. 
Attended by these, the Roman general advanced to the 
brink of the shore, and the king came forward to the prow 
of his vessel, as it lay at anchor ; when the former said, " If 
you will come on the shore we shall converse with greater 
ease." This the king refused ; and on Ctuintius asking him, 
" Whom do you fear 1" With the haughty spirit of royalty, 
he replied, " Pear I have none, but of the immortal gods : 
but I have no confidence in the faith of those whom I sec 
about you, and least of all in the ^tolians."— " That dan- 
ger," said the Roman, " is equal in all cases ; when men 
confer with an enemy, no confidence subsists." — " But, Titus 
Cluintius," replied the king, *• if treachery be intended, the 
prizes of perfidy are not eoual ; Philip and Phseneas. For 
It will not be so difficult tor the ^tolians to find another 
pretor, as for the Macedonians to find another king in my 
place." — Silence then ensued. 

33. The Roman expected that he who solicited the con- 
ference, should open it; and the king thought that he who 
was to prescribe, hot he who received terms of peace, ought 
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to b^gin the conference. At \ettgth the Roman said that 
** his discourse should be rery simple ; for he would only 
mention those articles, without which no pacification could 
be admitted. These were that the king should withdraw 
his garrisons from all the cities of Greece. That he should 
deliv^ up to the allies of the Roman people the prisoners 
and deserters ; should restore to the Romans those places in 
lUjrricum of which he had possessed himself by force, since 
the peace concluded in Epirus; and to Ptolemy, king of 
Eg3rpt, the cities which he had seized since the death of 
Ptolemy Philopater. These were the terms which he re- 
quired, on behalf of himself and the Roman people: but it 
was proper that the demands of the allies also should be 
heard. The ambassador of King Attains demanded " res- 
titution of the ships and prisoners taken in the sea-^ht at 
Oius : and that Nicephorium, and the temple of Venus, 
which Philip had pillaged and defaced, should be put in a 
state of thorough repair." The Rhodians laid claim to Pe- 
raea, a tract on the continent, lying opposite to their island, 
which from early times had been under their jurisdiction ; 
and they required that '* the garrisons should be withdrawn 
from Tassus, Bargylii, and Euroma, and from Sestus and 
Abydos on the iiellespont ; that Perinthns should be re- 
stored to the BjTzantians, in right of their ancient title ; and 
that all the seaport towns and harbours of Asia should be 
free." The AchsBans asserted their right to Corinth and 
Argos. Phseneas nearly repeated the demands made 1^ 
the Romans, that the troopMs should withdraw out of Greece, 
and the ^tolians be put in possession of the cities which 
had formerly been imder their dominion. He was followed 
by Alexander, a man of eminence among th^ people, and, 
considering his country, not uneloquent. He said that " he 
had long kept silence, not because he expected that any 
business would be effected in that conference, but because 
he was unwilling^to interrupt any of the allies in their dis- 
course." He asserted that " Philip had neither treated of 
peace with sincerity, nor waged war with courage, at any 
time : that in negotiating he was insidious and fraudulent : 
while in war he never fought on equal ground, nor engaged 
in regular battles ; but, skulking about, burned and pillaged 
towns, and, when likely to be vanquished, destroyed the 
prices of victory. But not in that manner did the ancient 
kings of Macedon behave: they decided the fate of the war 
in the field, and spared the towns as far as they were able, 
in order to possess the more opulent empire. For, what 
sort of conduct was it to destroy the objects, for the posses- 
sion of which the contest was waged, and thereby leave 
nothing to himself but fighting 1 Philip had, in the last 
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year, desolated more citieis of his allies Id Thessaly than 
all the enemies that Thessaly ever had. On the .£iolian8 
themselves he had made greater depredations, when he was 
in alliance with them, than since he became their enemy. 
He had seized on Lysimachia, after dislodging the pretor 
and garrison of the ^toltans. Oins also, a city belonging 
to their government, he razed from the foundation. With 
the same injastice) heheld possession of Thebes in Phlhiotis, 
oi Echinus, Larissa, and Pharsalus.'' 

34. Philip, provoked bv this discourse of Alexander, push-' 
ed his ship nearer to the land, that he might be the better 
beard, and began to speak with much violence, particularly 
against the ^tolians. But Phseneas, interrupting him, said 
that "the business depended not on words; pe must either 
conquer in war, or submit to his superiors." — " That, indeed, 
is evident," said Philip, " even to the blind," sneering at 
Phseneas, who had a disorder in his eyes ; for he was nat- 
urally fonder of such pleasantries than became a king ; and 
even in the midst of serious business, he indulged a turn to 
ridicule farther than was decent. He then expressed great 
indignation at the " ^tolians assuming as muca im(K>rtance 
as the Romans, and insisting on his evacuating Greece; 
people who knew not even its boundaries: for, of JStolia 
Itself, a large proportion, consisting of the Agraeans, Apode- 
otians, and AmpnUochians,- was no part of Greece. Have 
they just ground of complaint against me, for not refraining 
from war with their allies, when themselves, from the earli- 
est period, follow, as an established rule, the practice of suf- 
fering their young men to carry arms against those allies, 
withholding only the public authority of (he state; while 
very frequently contending armies have ^tolian auxiliaries 
on both sides 1 I did not seize on Cius by force, but assisted 
my friend and ally, Prusias, who was besieging it, and Ly- 
simachia I resetted from the Thracians. But since neces- 
sity diverted my attention from the guarding of it to this 
present war, the Thracians have possession of it. So much 
for the ^tolians. To Attalus and the Rhodians I in jus- 
tice owe nothing ; for not to me, but to themselves, is the 
commencement of hostilities to be attributed. Hewever, 
out of respect to the Romans, I will restore Perae to the Rho- 
dians, and to Attalus his ships, and such prisoners as can 
be found. As to what concerns Nicephorium, and the tem- 
ple of Venus, what other answer can I make to those who 
require their restoration, than what I should make in case 
of woods and groves cut down ; that, as the only wav of 
restoring them, I will take on myself the trouble and ex- 
pense of planting, since it is thought fit that, between kin^» 
-such kincb of demands should be made and answered 1 The 
^ h3 



Iftst part of his speech was directed to the Achaeans, n^erehar 
he enamerated, first, the kindnesses of Ant%oQas; then^ 
his own towards their nation, desiring them to consider the 
decrees Uiemselves had passed concerning hito, which com- 
prehended erery kind of honour, divine and hnman ; and 
to these he added their late decree^ by which they had con- 
firmed the resolution of deserting him. He inveighed bit* 
terly against their perfidy, bat told them that nev^theless 
he would give them back Argos. " With regard to Corinth, 
he would consult with the Roman general ; and would, at 
the same time, inquire from him, whether he demanded only 
that he, Philip, should evacuate those cities which, being 
captured bv himself, were held by the right of war ; or those, 
also, which he had received from his ancestors." 

35. The Achseaus and iStolian^were preparing to answer, 
bnt, as the sun was near setting, the conierence wasadjoum-> 
ed to the next day ; and Philip returned to his station whence 
he came, the Romans and allies to their camp. On the fol- 
lowing day, Gtuintius repaired to Nicsea, which was the 
place agreed on, at the' appointed time; but neither Philip 
nor any message from bira, came for several hours. At 
length, when they begun to despair of his coming, his ships 
suddenly appeared. He said that ** the terms enjoined were 
so severe and humiliating that, not knowing what to deter- 
mine, he had spent the day in deliberation." But the gen- 
eral opinion was, that he had purposely delayed the busi- 
ness, that the Achseans and iBtolians might not have time 
to answer him : and this opinion he himself confirmed, by 
desiring, in order to avoid altercation, and to bring the afi^ir 
to some conclusion, that the others should retire, and leave 
him to converse with the Roman general : for some time, 
this was not admitted, lest the allies should appear to be ex- 
cluded from the conference. Afterward, on his persisting 
in his desire, the Roman general, with the consent of all, 
taking with him Appius Claudius, a military tribune, ad-^ 
vanced to the brink of the coast, and the rest retired. The 
king, with the two persons whom he had broughthe day be- 
fore, came on shore, where they conversed a considerable 
time in private. What account of their proceedings Philip 
gave to his people is not well known : what Ctuintins told 
the allies was, " that Philip was willing to cede to the Ro^ 
mans the whole coast of Illyricum, and to give ap the de- 
serters and prisoners, if there were any. That he cojisented 
to restore to Attains his ships, and the seamen taken with 
them : and to the Rhodians the tract which they call Perasa. 
That he refused to evacuate lassas and Bargylii. To the 
^jtolians he was ready to restore Pharsalus and Larissa ; 

hebes he would keep: and that he wobM give tftck to tho 
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AebanAs tlie po^esskm, not only of Argos, bnt of Corinth 
^isoJ* This arrangement pleased none of the parties; nei- 
ther those to whom the concessions were to be made, nor 
those to whom they were refused ; "for on that plan/' they 
said, "more would be lost tlian gained; nor could the 
fprounds of ccmtention erer be removed but by his utterly 
evacuating every part of Greece." 

36. These eiqsressions, delivered with eagerness and ve- 
liemence by every one in the assembly, reached the ears of 
Philip, though he stood at a distance. He therefore request* 
wed orCluintius that the whole business might be deferred 
cmtil the next day ; and then he would, positively, either 
|>revaii on the allies to accede to his proposals, or suffer him- 
•self to be prevailed on to accede to theirs. The shore at 
Thronium was appointed for their meeting, and all Uie par- 
/ties assembled there early. Phil^ pegan with entreating 
duintius, and all who were present, not to harbour such 
•sentiments as must tend to obstruct a pacification ; and then 
desired time while he could send amoossadors to Rome, to 
the senate, declaring that " he would either obtain a peace 
on the terms mentioned, or would accept whatever terms 
the senate should prescribe." None approved of this : the^ 
«ud, he onl^ sought a delay, and leisure to collect his 
strength. But duintius observed, " that such an objecticm 
would have been well founded, if it were then summer and 
a season fit for action : as matters stood, and the winter be- 
ing just at hand, nothing would be lost by allowing him time ^ 
to send ambassadors : for, without the authority of the sen- 
ate, no agreement which they might conclude with the king 

. would be valid ; and besides, they would by this means have 
an oppiH'tunity, while the winter itself would necessarily 
cause a suspension of arms, to learn what terms were likelv 
to be approved by the senate." The other chieis of the al- 
lies came over to this opinion ; and a cessation of hostilities 
for two months being granted, they resolved that each of 
their ^tes should s^d an ambassador with the necessary 
information to the senate, and in order that it should not be 
deceived 1^ the misrepresentations of Philip. To ^e above 
contention was added an article, that all the king's troops 
S^iould be immediately withdrawn from Phods and Locns. 
With the ambassadors of the allies duintius sent Amynan- 
der, king of Athamania ; and, to add a degree of ^lendonr 
to the embassy, a deputation from hims^f, composed of 
Qnintus Fabius, the son of his wife's sister, duintus Fulvi- 
Qs, and Appius Claudius. 

37. On their arrival at Borne, the ambassadors of the al- 
lies were admitted to audience before those of the king. 
Their dlsooorse, m uefteral, w^sjaHkd wg> with invei^ves 
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against Philip. What produced the greatest effect on the 
minds of the senate was, that, by pdinting out ihe relative 
situations of the lands and seas in that part of the worl<L 
they made it manifest to every one that if the king hdd 
Demetrias in Thessaly, Chalcis in Euboea, and Corinth in 
Acfaaia, Greece conld not be free ; and they added, that 
Philip himself, with not more insolence than truth, us«d to 
call these the fetters of Greece. The king's ambassadors 
were then introduced, and, when they were beginning a 
long harangue, they were stonoed by a short question, 
" Whether he was willing to yield up the three above-men- 
tioned citfes 1" . They answered, that " they had received no 
specific instructions on that head :" on which they were dis- 
missed, without having made any progress towards a peace. 
Pull authority was given to Ctuintius to determine every 
thing relative to war and peace. As this demonstrated clear- 
ly that the senate were not weary of the war, so he who was 
more earnestly desirous of conquest than of peace, never 
afterward consented to a conference with Philip ; and even 

fave him notice that he would not admit any embassy from 
im, unless it came with information that his troops were 
retiring from Greece. / 

•38. Philip now perceived that he must decide the matter 
bv arms, and collect his strength about him from all quarters 
Being particularly uneasy in respect to the cities of Achaia^ 
a countrv so distant from him, and also of Argos, ev&k 
. more, indeed, than of Corinth, he resolved, as the most ad- 
visable method, to put the former into the hands of Nabis, 
tyrant of Lacedsemon, in trust as it were, on the terms, that 
if he should prove successful in the war, Nabis should re- 
deliver it to him ;' if any misfortune should happen, he should 
keep it himself. Accordingly, he wrote to Philocles, who 
had the command in Corinth and Argos, to have a meeting 
with the tyrant. Philocles, besides coming with a valuable 
present, added to that pledge of future friendship between 
the king and the tyrant, that it was Philip's wish to unite 
his daughters in marriage with the sons oi Nabis. The ty- 
rant at first refused to receive the city on any other terms 
than that of being invited b^ a decree of the Argives them- 
selves : but afterward, hearing that in a full assembly they 
had treated his name not only with scorn, but even with ab- 
horrence, he thought he had now a sufficient excuse for 
plundering them, and he accordingly desired Philip to give 
him possession of the place. Nabis was admitted into the 
city m the night, without the privity of any of the inhab- 
itants, and, at the first light, seized on the higher parts of it, 
and shut the gates. A few of the principal people having 
made their escape daring the first conftisioD, the properties 
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«f ail whorwere absent were seized as booty » those who 
were resent were stHpped of their gold and silver, and 
loaded with exorbitant contributions. Sdch as paid these 
readily were discharged without personal insult and lacera* 
tkm 01 their bodies; /but such as were snspected of hiding 
or reserving any of their efi^cts, were mangled and tortured 
like slaves. He then summoned an assembly, in which he 

Sroposed the passing of two laws ; one for an abolition of 
elns, the other for a distribution of the land, in shares, to 
each man — two firebrands in the hands of the enemies of 
l^overnment, for inflaming the populace against the higher 
ranks. 

39. The tjrrant, when he had the ci^ of Argos in his 
|Mrwer, never considering from whom, or on what condi- 
tions, he had received it, sent ambassadors to Elatia, to 
Ctnintins, and to Attains^ in his winter-quarters at ^gina, u> 
tell them that " he was m possession of Ar^s; and that if 
Ctuintius would come hither and consult with him, he had 
no doubt but ^t every thing might be adjusted between 
them." Cluintius, glad of an opportunity of depriving Philip 
of that stronghold, along with the rest, consented to come: 
accordingly, sending a message to Attains to leave iEgina, 
and meet him at Sicyon, he set sail from Anticyra with ten 
qninqueremes, which his brother Lucius Ctuintiiis happened 
to bring a iitde before from his winter station at Corc^^ 
and paired over to Sicyon. Attains was there before him^ 
who, representing that the tyrant ought to come to the Roman 
general, not the general to the tyrant, brought Ctnintius over 
to his opinion, which was, that he should not enter the city 
of Argos. Not far frcmi it, however, was a place called 
Mycenice ; and there the parties agreed to meet Cluintius 
came with his brother and a few military tribunes ; Attains, 
with his royal retinue ; and Nicostratus, the pretor of the 
Achseans, with a few of ,the auxiliary officers: and ihev 
there found Nabis waiting with his whole army. He aa- 
Tanced, armed and attended by his guards, almost to the 
middle of the interjacent plain; Cluintius. unarmed,, with 
Kis brother and two military tribunes ; the king was accom^ 
panied bv one of his nobles, and the pretor of the Achaeans. 
unarmed, likewise. The tjrrant, when he saw the king and 
the Roman general unarmed, opened the conference, with 
apologizing for having come to the meeting armed himself, 
and surrounded with armed men. " He had no apprehen- 
sions," he said, "from them; but only from the Argive 
exiles." When they then began to treat of the terms on 
which friendship was to be established between them, the 
Roman made two demands : one, that the LacedsBmonian 
should conclude a peace with the Achseans; the other, that 
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he should 9fciid him aid against Philip. He promised the 
aid requi*'ed : buL instead of a pedce with the Achseans, a 
cessation of nostOities was obtamed, to last until the war 
with Philip shoald be ended. 

40. A debate concerning the Argives ahio, was set on foot 
by King Attains, who charged Nabis wi.h holding their citj 
bv force, which was put into bis hands by the treachery of 
Philocles ; while N^bis insisted, that he had been invitea by 
the Argives themselves to afford them protection. The king 
required a general assembly of the Argives to be convened, 
that the truth of that matter might be known. To this the 
tyrant did not object; but the king alleged that the Lacedss- 
monian troops ought to be withdrawn from the city, in order 
to render the assembly free ; and that the people should be 
left at liberty to declare their real sentiments. This was 
refused, knd the debate produced no effect. To the Roman 
general six hundred Cretans were given by Nabis, who 
agreed with the pretor of the Achseans to a cessation of 
arms for four months, and then the conference hroke up. 
Quints us proceeded to Corinth, advancing to the gates with 
the cohort of Cretans, in order to show Philocles, the gov- 
ernor of the city, that the tyrant had deserted the cause of 
Philip. Philocles came out to confer with the Roman gen- 
eral ; and, on the latter exhorting him to change sides im- 
mediately, and surrender the city, he answered in such a 
manner as showed an inclination rather to defer, than to re- 
fuse the matter. Prom Corinth, Ctuintius sailed over to 
Anticyra, and sent his brother thence to sound the disposi- 
tion of the people of Acamania. Attains went from Argos 
to Sicyon. Here, on one side, the state added new honours 
to those formerly paid to the king ; and on the other, the 
king, besides having on a former occasion redeemed for them, 
at a vast expense, a piece of land sacred to Apollo, unwilling^ 
to pass by the city of his friends and allies without a token 
of munificence, made them a present of ten talents of silver,* 
and ten thousand bushels ot com, and then returned to 
Cenchrese to his fleet. Nabis, leaving a strong ^rrison at 
Argos, returned to Lacedsemon ; and, as he himself had 
pillaged the men, he sent his wife to Argos to pillage the 
women. She invited to her house, sometimes singly, and 
sometimes in nuinbers, all the females of distinction who 
w*re related to each other; and partly by fair speeches, 
partly by threats, stripped them not only of their gold, but, 
at last, even of their garments, ahd every article of dress. 
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Chap. 1. Such were the occurrences «f the winter. la 
the banning of spring Ctuintius urged Attalus to. join him, 
which he did at £ilatia ; and being anxioas to bring under 
his authority the nktion of the Boeotians, who had hitherto 
been wavering and irresolute, he marched through Phocis, 
and pitched his camp at the distance of five miles from 
Thebes, the capital of BcBotia. Next day, attended by one 
company of soldiers, and by Attalus, together with the am- 
bassadors, who had come to him in great numbers from all 
quarters, he proceeded towards the city, having ordered the 
spearmen of two legions, being two thousand men, to follow 
him at the distance of a mile. About midway Antiphilus, 
pretor of the Bo^tiaiis, met him : the rest of the people stood 
on the walls, watching the arrival of the king and the Ro- 
man general. Few arms and few sDldiers appeared — the 
hollow roads and the valleys concealing from view the 
spearmen, who followed at a distance. . When Gluintius 
ditew near the city he slackened his pace, as if with inten- 
tion to salute the multitude, who came out to meet him ; but 
the real motive of his delaying was, that the spearmen might 
come up. The townsmen pushed forward, in a crowd, be- 
fore the lictors, not perceiving the band of soldiers, who 
were followingthem close, until they arrived atthegeneraFs 

Snarters. Then, supposing the city betrayed and taken, 
irough the treachery of Antiphilus, their pretor, they were 
all struck with astonishment and dismay. It was now evi- 
dent that no room was left to the Boeotians for a free discus- 
sion of measures in the assemldy, which was summoned for 
the following day. However, they concealed their grief, 
which it would have been both vain and unsafe to have dis- 
covered. 

3. When the assembly met, Attalus flr^ rose to speak f 
and he began his discourse with a recital of the kindnesses 
conferred bv his ancestors and himself on the Oreeks in 
genera], and on the Boeotians in particular. But, being now 
too old- and infirm to bear the exertion of speaking in public, 
he lost his voice, and fell ; and for some time, while they 
were carrying him to his apartments, (for he was deprived 
of the use of one half of, his limbs,) the proceedings of the 
assembly were stopped. Then Arlstasnus spoke on the part 
of the Achaeans, and was listened to with the (greater atten- 
tion, because he recommended to the Boeotians no other 
measures than those which he had reeommended to the 
Achseans. A few words were added by Ctuintius, extolling 
the good faith rather than the arms.and. power of the Ro- 
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tnans. A resolution was then proposed^ by Dicsareliiis of 
Platsea, for forming a treaty of mendship with the Roman 
people, which was read ; and no one daring to offer any op- 
position, k passed by the snffraies of all the states of BcBotia. 
When the assembly broke up, Gtuintios made no longer stay^ 
at Thebes than the sndden misfortune of Attains made 
necessary. When he foond that the force of die disorder 
had not bronght the king^ life into any immediate danoer, 
bat had only occasioned a weakness in his limbs, he left mni> 
there, to nse the necessary means for recovery, and went 
back to Slatia. Having now brought the Bosotlans, as for^^ 
merty the AchsBans, to join in the coaiederacy, while all 
places were in a state of tranquillity and safety, he bent hia^ 
thought and attention towards Philip, and the remaining 
business of the war. 

3. Philip, on his part, as his ambassadors had brought ncr 
hopes of peace from Rome, resolved, as soon asspring began, 
to levy soldiers through every town in his dominions : but 
he found a great scarcity of young men ; for sucoesaLve wai^ 
through several generations, had very much exhausted the 
Macedonians; and, even in the course of his own reign, 

Seat numbers had fallen, in the naval engagements ymt 
e Rhodians and Attains, and in those on land with the 
Romans, Mere youths, therefore, from the age of sixte^i, 
were unlisted ; and even those who had served out their 
time, provided they had any remams of strength, wore Te- 
called to their standards. Having, by these means, Med 
up the numbers of his army, about the vernal equinox he 
drew together all his forces to Dins: he encamped them 
there in a fixed post ; and, exercising the soldiers every day, 
waited for the enemy. About the same time dnintius left 
Elatia, and came hf Thronium and Scarphea to Thei^ 
mopyle. There he held an assembly of the iBtolianSy 
which had been summoned to meet at Heraclea, to deter* 
mine what number of men they should send to assist the 
Romans, On the third day, having learned the determina* 
tion of the allies, he proceeded from Heraclea to Xyiuk; 
aad^jnUchine his camp on the confines between the ^wiamy 
andThessahans, waited fiar the JEtolian auxiliaries. The 
iBtolians occasioned no delay. Two thousand foot and 
four hundred horse, under the command of PheBoeas, speedHf 
joined him; and then Cluintius, to show plamly what he had 
waited for, immediately decamped. On passing into the 
country of Phthiotis, he was joined by five hundred Cre- 
tans of Gor^miuuL whose commander was Cydates, with 
three hundred ApoUonians, armed nearly in the same man- 
ner ; and, not long after, by Amynander, with one thousand 
two hundred Athamanian foot. 
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4. Philip, being informed of the departure of the Romans 
firom Elatia, and considering that, on the approaching con- 
^t, his kingdom was at hazard, thought it advisable to 
make an encouraging speech to his soldiers ; in which, after 
he had expatiated on many^ topics often insisted on before, re- 
specting the virtues of their ancestors, and the military fame 
of the Macedonians, he touched particularly on two things, 
which at the time threw the greatest damp on their spirits, 
laying great stress on such as might revive their courage, 
and give them some degree of confidence. To the defeat 
suffered at the river Aous, where the phalanx of the Mace- 
donians was thrown into constematioa and disorder, he 
opposed the repulse ^iven by main force to the Romans at 
Atrax : and even with respect to the former case, when 
they had not maintained possession of the pass leading into 
Epirus, he said, " the first fault was to be imputed to those 
who hid been negligent in keeping the guards; and the 
second, to the light infantry and mercenaries in the time of 
the engagement ; but that, as to the phalanx of the Mace- 
donians, it had stood firm on that occasion, and would for 
ever remain invincible, on equal grotmd, and in regular 
fig[ht." This hody consisted of sixteen thousand men. the' 

8 rime strength of the army and of the kingdom. Besides 
lese, he haa two thousand targeteers, called peltastss ; of 
Thracians and Illyrians, of the tribe called Trallians, the 
like n amber of two thousand; and of hired auxiliaries, 
collected out of various nations, about one thousand ; and 
two thousand horse. With this force the king waited for 
the enemv. The Romans had nearly an equal number ; in 
cavalry they had a superiority, by^he addition of the Mio- 
lians. 

5. Ctuintius, marching to Thebes in Phthiotis, sat down 
before it ; and having received encouragement to hope that 
the city would be betrayed to him by TimoUj a leading man 
in the state, he came up close to the walls with only a small 
number of cavalry and some light infantry. So entirely 
were his expectations disappointed, that he was not only 
obliged to maintain a fight with the enemy, who sallied out 
agamst him, but woald nave been in extreme danger, had 
not both infantry and cavalry been called out hastily frobi 
the camp, and come up in time. Not meeting with that suc- 
cess which his too sanguine hopes had led him to expect, 
He desisted fh)m any farther attempt on the city at present. 
He had received certain information of the king Ming in 
Thessaly : but as he had not vet discovered into what part 
of it he had come, he sent his soldiers round the country, 
with orders to cut timber and prepare palisades. Both 
Macedonians and Greeks had palisades ; but the latter had 
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ttot adopted the most convenient mode of using them, eitba" 
with respect to carriage or for the purpose of strengthening 
their posts. Thev cut trees, both too large, and too ful] <? 
brancnes, for a soldier to carry easilj along with his arms: 
and after they had fenced their camp with a line of these, to 
demolish them was no difficult matter ; for the trunlcs ap- 
pearing to view, with Rreat intervals between them, and the 
numerous and strong shoots affording the hand a good hold, 
two, or at most three young men, muting their efibrts, used 
to pull out one tree ; which, being removed, left a breach as 
wide as a gate, and there was nothing at hand with which 
ie could be stopped up. But the Romans cut light stakes, 
mostly of one fork, with three, or, at the most, four branches ; 
so that a soldier, with his arms slung at his back, can carry 
several of them together ; and then they stick them down so 
closely, and interweave the branches in such a manner, that 
it cannot be seen to what extent any branch belongs ; brides 
which, the boughs are so sharp, and wrousht so intimately 
with each other, as to leave no room for a hand to be thrust 
between ; consequently an enemy cannot lay hold of auy 
thing, or, if that could be done, could he draw out the 
branches thus intertwined, and which mutually bind each 
other. Nay, evpn if by accident one should be puUed out, 
it leaves but a small opening, which is very easily filled up. 
6. Next day Gluintius, causing his men to carry palisades 
with them, that they might be ready to encamp on any spot, 
marched a short way, and took post about six miles from 
Pherae ; whence he sent scouts to discover in what part of 
Thessaly the king was, and what appeared to be his inten- 
tion. Philip was then near Larissa, and as soon as he 
learned that the Roman general had removed from Thebes;, 
being equally impatient for a decisive en^gement, he pro- 
ceeded towards the enemy, and pitched his camp about four 
miles from PhersB. On the day following some li^ht troops 
went out from both camns, to seize on certain hills which 
overlooked the city, when, nearly at equal distances from 
the summit which was intended to be seized, they came 
within sight of each other, they halted: and sending mes- 
sengers to their respective camps for directicms how they 
were to proceed on this unexpected meeting, waited their 
return in quiet For that day ihey were recalled to their 
camps, without having come to action. On the following 
day there was an en^gement between the cavalry, near the 
same hills, in which the ^tolians bore no small part ; 
and in which the king's troops were defeated, and driven 
withm their trenches. Both parties were greatly impeded 
in the action by the ground bemg thickly planted with trees ; 
by the gardens, of which there were many in. a place so 
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near the ejty; and by the roads being enclosed between 
walls, and in some places shat up. The commanders, there- 
fore, were equally aesirous of removiog oat of that onarter : 
and, as if they had preconcerted the matter, they both directea 
their route to Scotussa— Philip hoping to find there a supply 
of com ; the Roman intending to get before him, and de- 
stroy the crops. The armies marched the whole day with- 
out having sight of each other in any place, the view being 
Intercepted by a continued range of bills between them. 
The Romans encamped at Eretria, in Phthiotis ; Philip on 
the river Onchestus. But though Philip lay at Melambrius, 
in the territory of Scotussa, and Gluintius near Thetidium, 
in Pharsalia, neither party knew with any certainty where 
his antagonist was. On the third day there fell a violent 
rain, which was succeeded by darkness equal to that of 
night, and this confined the Romans to their camp, through 
fear of an ambuscade. 

7. Philip, intent on hastening his march, suffered not 
himself to be delayed by the clouds, which, after the rain, 
covered the face of the country, but ordered his troops to 
march: and yet so thick a fog had obscured the day, that 
neither the standard-bearers could see the road, nor the sol- 
diers the standards ; so that all, led blindly by the shouts of 
uncertain guides, fell into disorder, like men wandering by 
night. When they had passed over the hills called Cyno- 
scephalee, where they left a strong guard of foot and horse, 
they pitched their camp. Although the Roman general 
stavea at Thetidium, yet he detached ten troops of horse, 
and one thousand foot, to find odt where the enemy lay ; 
warning .them, however, against ambuscades, which the 
darkness of the day would cover, even in an open country. 
When these arrived at the hills where the enemy's guard 
was posted, struck with mutual fear, both parties stood, as if 
deprived of the power of motion. They then sent back 
messengers to their respective cotamanders; and when the 
first surprise subsided, they proceeded to action without more 
delay. The fisht was oegun by small advanced parties: 
and afterward the number of the combatants were increased 
by reinforcements sent to support those who gave way. Buc 
the Romans, far inferior to their adversaries, sent message 
after message to the general, that the^ were in danger of 
being overpowered : on which he haslilv sent five hundred 
horse and two thousand foot, mostly jBtolians, under the 
command of two military tribqnes, who relieved them, and 
restored the fight. The Macedonians, distressed in turn 
by this change uf fortune, sent to beg succour from their 
king : but as, on account of the general darkness from the 
fogj he had expected nothing less on that day than a baule, 
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and had therefore sent a great number of men of every kind 
to forage, he was for a considerable time in great perplezitj, 
and nnable to form a res(^ation. The messengers still con- 
tinued to arge him ; the covering of clouds was now remov^ 
from the tops of the mountains, and the Macedonian party was 
in view, having been driven up to the highest summit, and 
trusting for safety rather to the nature of the ground than to 
their arms. He therefore thought it necessary at all events 
to hazard the whole, in order to prevent the loss of a part for 
want of support: and, accordingly, he sent uf| Athenagoras, 
general of the mercenaries, with all the auxiliaries, ezcfept 
the Thracians, joined by the Macedonian and Thessalian 
cavalry. On their arrival the Romans were forced from the 
top of the hill, and did not face about until they came to the 
level plain. The principal support which saved them from 
being driven down in disorderly flight was the JEtolian 
horsemen. The iEtolians were then by far the best cavalry 
in Greece ; in infantry they, were surpassed by some of their 
neighbours. 

8. The accounts of this affair, which were brought to the 
king, represented it in a more flattering light than the advan- 
tages gained could warrant; for people came, one after 
another, and calling out that the Romans were flying in a 
panic : so that notwithstanding it was against his judgm^it, 
and he demurred, declaring it a rash proceeding, and that 
he liked not either the place or the time, yet he was prevailed 
on to draw out his whole force to battle. The Roman gen- 
eral did the same, induced by necessity rather than by the 
favourableness of the occasion. Leaving the right wing as 
a reserve, having the elephants posted in front, he, with the 
left, and all the light infantry, advanced against the enemy; 
at the same time reminding his men that " they were going 
to fight the same Macedonians whom they had fought in the 
passes of Epirus, fenced as they were with mountains and 
rivers, and whom, after conquering the natural diflculties 
of the ground, they had dislodged and vanquished ; the 
same, in short, whom thev had before defeated under the 
command of Publius Sulpicius, when they opposed their 
passage to Eordaea. That the kingdom of Macedonia had 
Deen hitherto supported by its reputation, not by real strength. 
Even that reputation had, at length, vanished." Gluintius 
soon reached nis troops, who stood in the bottom of the val- 
ley ; and they, on the arrival of their general and the army, 
renewed the fi^ht, and, making a vigoroas onset, compelled 
the enemv agam to turn their backs. Philip, with the targe- 
^?^'?V*'* j^^^ "Sht wing of infantry, (the main strength of 
the Macedonian army, called by them the phalanx,) advanced 
m a quick pace, having ordered Nicanor, one of his courtiers, 
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to iMPing up the rest of his forces with all speed. On reach- 
ing the top of the hill, from a few arms and bodies lying 
there he perceived that there had been an engagement on 
the spot, and that the Romans had been repulsed from it. 
When he likewise saw the fight now going on close to the 
enemy's works, he was elated beyond measure: but presently, 
observing his men flying back, and the danger of his own, 
he was much embarrassed, and hesitated for some time 
whether he should cause his troops to retire into the camp. 
He was sensible that his party, besides the losses which they 
suffered as they fled, must be entirely lost, if not speedily 
succoured : and as, by this time, a retreat would be unsafe, 
he found nimself compelled to put all to hazard before he 
was joined by the other division of his forces. He placed 
the cavalry and light infantry that had been engaged on the 
right wing; and ordered the targeteers, and the phalanx of 
Macedonians, to lay aside their spears, which their great 
length rendered unserviceable, and to manage the business 
with their swords: at the same time, that his line might not 
be easily broken, he lessened the extent of the front one 
half, and doubled the files in depth. He ordered them also 
to close their files, so that men and arms should touch each 
other. 

9. Cluintius, having received amon^ the standards and 
ranks those who had been engaged with the enemy, gave 
the signal by sound of truppet. It is said, that such a snout 
was raised, as was seldom heard at the beginning of any 
battle ; for it happened that both armies shouted at once ; 
not only the troops then engaged, but also tjie reserves, and 
those who were just then coming into the field. The king, 
fighting from the higher ground, bad the better on the right 
wing, by means chiefly of the advantage of situation. On 
the left all was disorder and confusion ; particularly when 
that division of the phalanx which had marched in the rear 
was coming up. The centre stood spectators of the fight, as 
if it no way concerned them. The phalanx, just arrived, (a 
column rather than a line of battle, and fitter for a march 
than for a fight,) had scarcely mounted the top of the hill : 
before these could form, Cluintius, though he saw his men 
in the left wing giving way, charged the enemy furiously, 
first driving on the elephants against them, for be judged 
that one part being routed woilld draw the rest after. There 
was no dispute. The Macedonians, unable to si and the first 
shock of the elephants, instaptly turned their backs; and the 
rest, as had been foreseen, followed them in their retreat. 
Then one of the military tribunes, forming his design in the 
instant, took with him twenty companies of men ; left that 
part of the army which was evidently victorious ; and maJc- 
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ii^ a sxaall circuit, fell on the rear of the enemy's rif ht 
wing. Any army whatever must have been disordered by 
his charge. Such charge and disorder is, indeed, incident 
to ail armies in general, but there was in this case a circum- 
stance particularlv aggravating. The phalanx of the Ma- 
cedonians being neavy, could not readily face about ; nor 
would they have been suffered to do it by their adversaries 
in front, who, although they gave way to them a little before, 
on this new occasion pressed them vigorously. Besides, 
they lay under another inconvenience in respect of the 
ground ; for, by pursuing the retreating enemy down the face 
of the hill, they nad left the top to the party who came round 
on their rear. Thus attackea on both sides, they were ex- 
posed for some time to great slaughter, and then betook 
themselves to flight, most of them throwing away their arms. 
10. Philip, with a small party of horse and foot, ascended 
a hill somewhat higher than the rest, to take a view of the 
situation of his troops on the left. Then when he saw them 
flying in confusion, and all the hills around glittering with 
Roman standards and arms, he withdrew from the field. 
Cluintius, as he was pressing on the retreating enemy, ob- 
served the Macedonians suddenly raising up their spears, 
and not knowing what they meant thereby, ne ordered the 
troops to halt. Then, on being told that this was the prac- 
tice of the Macedonians, intimating an intention of surren- 
dering themselves prisoners, he was disposed to spare the 
vanquished ; but the troops not being apprized either of the 
enemy having ceased fighting, or of the general's intention, 
made a charge on them, and the foremost being soon cut 
down, the rest dispersed themselves and fled. Philip hasten- 
ed with all possible speed to Tempe, and there halted one 
day at Gonni, to pick up those who noiight have survived the 
battle. The victorious Romans rushed into the Macedoni- 
an camp with hopes of Spoil, but found it, for the most part, 
plundered already by the -^tolians. Eight thousand or the 
enemy were killed on that day, five thousand taken. Of the 
victors, about seven hundred fell. Valerius Antias, who on 
every occasion exaggerates numbers enormously, says that 
the killed of the enemy on that dav amounted to forty thou- 
sand ; the prisoners taken, (in which article the deviation 
from truth is less extravagant,) to five thousand seven hun- 
dred, with two hundred and forty-one military standards. 
Claudius also asserts, that thirty-two thousand o'f the enemy 
were slain, and four thousand three hundred taken. We 
nave not ^iven entire credit, even to the smallest of those 
numbers, but have followed Poly bins, a writer whose testi- 
mony may be depended on with respect to all the Roman af- 
fairs, but especially those which were transacted in Greece. 
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11. PhiHp haying collected, after the flight, such as, haT* 
ing been scattered by the various chances of the battle, had 
foUowed his steps, and having sent people to Larissa to bum 
the records of the kingdom, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, retired into Macedonia. Ctointius setup to sale 
a part of the prisoners and booty, and part he bestowed on the 
scAdiers : ana then proceeded to Larissa, without having yet 
receivea any certam intelligence to what quarter Philip had 
betaken himself, or what were his designs. To this place 
came a herald from the king, apparently to obtain a truce, 
until those who had fallen in baule should be removed and 
baried, but in reality to request permission to §end ambassa- 
dors. Both were obtained from the Roman general ; who, 
besides, desired the messenger to tell the king '* not to be too 
much dejected.'' This expression gave much offence, par- 
ticnlarly to the ^tolians, who were become very assummg, 
and who complained that " the general was quite altered by 
saccess. Before the battle, he was accustomed to transact 
all business, whether great or small, in concert with the al- 
lies; but they had, now, no share in any of his counsels; he 
conducted all affairs entirely by his own judgment, and was 
even seeking an occasion of ingratiating himself personally 
with Philip, in order that, afler the ^tolians haa laboured 
through all hardships and difficulties of the war, the Roman 
might assume to himself all the merit and all the fruits ot 
a peace." Certain it is that he had treated them with less 
respect than formerly, but they were ignorant of his motives 
for slighting them. They imagined that he was actuated by 
an expectation of presents from the king, though he was ot 
a spirit incapable of yielding to a passion of that kind; but 
he was, with good reason, displeased at the ^tolians, on ac- 
count of their insatiable greeainess for plunder, and of their 
arrogance in assuming to themselves the honour of the vic- 
tory — ^a claim so ill founded, as to offend the ears of all who 
heard it. Besides, he foresaw that if Philip were removed 
oat of the way, and the strength of the kingaom of Macedo- 
nia entirely broken, the ^tolians would nold the place of 
masters of Greece : for these reasons, on many occasions, 
he took pains to lessen their importance and reputation in 
the judgment of the other states. 

12. A truce for fifteen days was granted to the Macedoni- 
ans, and a conference with the king appointed. Before the 
day arrived on which this was to be held, the Roman general 
called a council of the allies, and desired their opinions re- 
specting the terms of peace proper to be prescribed. Amy- 
nander, king of Athamania, delivered his opinion in a few 
words; that " the conditions of peace ought to be adjusted in 
such a manner, as that Greece might have sufficient power 
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eren without the interference of the Romans, to maintain 
the peace, and also its own liberty." The sentiments de- 
livered by the iEiolians were more harsh ; for, ailer a few 
introductory observations on the justice and propriety of the 
Roman general's conduct, in communicating iiis plans of 
peace to those who had acted with him as allies in the war, 
they insisted that *' he was utterly mistaken, if he supposed 
that he could leave the peace with the Romans, or the liber- 
ty of Greece, on a permanent footing, unless he deprived 
Philip, either of his life, or of the throne ; both which he 
could easily accomplish, if he chose to pursue bis present 
success." Cluintius, in reply, said, that " the .£tolians, in 
giving such advice, attended not either to the maxims of the 
Roman policy, or to the consistency of their own conduct : 
for, in all the former councils and conferences, wherein 
the conditions of peace were discussed, they never once 
urged the pushing of the war to the utter ruin of the Mace> 
d<m|an: and, as to the Romans, besides that the^ had, from 
the earliest periods, observed the maxim of sparing the van- 
quished, they had lately given a si^al prooi of their clem- 
ency in the peace granted to Hannibal and the Carthagini- 
ans. But, not to insist on the case of the Carthaginians, 
how often had the confederates met Philip himself in confer- 
ence, yet no mention was ever made of his resignitag his 
kingdom : and. because he had been defeated in Inttle, was 
that a reason that their animosity should become implaca- 
ble 1 Against an armed foe men ou^bt to engage witn hos- 
tile resentment ; towards the vanquished, he tnat showed 
most clemency, showed the greatest spirit. The kings of 
Macedonia were thought to be dangerous to the liberty of 
Greece. Suppose that kingdom and nation extirpated, the 
Thracians, Ulyrians, and in time, the Gauls, (nations unciv- 
ilized and savage,) would pour themselves into Macedonia 
first, and then into Greece. He therefore warned them, 
not, by removing inconveniences which lay nearest, to open 
a passage to others greater and more erievous." Here he 
was interrupted by Fhteneas, pretor of the .£to1ians, who 
called on the assembly to remember the warning he ^ve 
them, that ^ if Philip es^caped now, he would soon raise a 
new and more dangerous war." On which Cluintius said — 
"Cease wrangling, when yon ou^ht to deKberate. The 
peace shall not be encumbered with such conditions as will 
leave it in his power to raise a war." 

13. The convention was then adjourned ; and next day 
the king came to the pass at the entrance of Tempe, the ap- 
pointed place of meeting; and the third day following was 

? 11 ^'^^^"cJi^g liim to a ftiU assembly of the Romans 
and allies. On this occasion PhUip, with great prudence, 
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avoided the mention of any of tliose particulars, withont 
which peace could not be obtained ; and he declared that he 
was ready to comply with all the articles which, in the for- 
mer conference, were either prescribed by the Romans or 
demanded by the allies ; and to leave all other matters to 
the determination of the senate. Although he seemed to 
have hereby precluded every objection, even from the most 
inveterate or his enemies, yet all the rest remaining silent, 
Phaeneas the iBtolian, said to him,— *^ What ! Philip, do you 
at last restore to us Pharsalus and Larissa, with CJremaste, 
Echinus, and Thebes in Phthiotis V* Philip answered, that 
'* he would give no obstruction to their retaldng the posses- 
sicm of them." On which a dispute arose between tne Ro- 
man general and the ^tolians about Thebes ; for Ctuintius 
affirmed that it became the property of the Roman people hy 
the laws of war ; because when, before the commencement 
of hostilities, he marched his army thither, and invited the 
Inhabitants to friendship, they, although at lull liberty to re- 
DLOunce the kinp^*s party, yet preferred an alliance wifli 
Philip to one with Rome. Phaeneas alleged, that, in con- 
sideration of their being confederates in the war, it was rea- 
sonable that whatever the JStolians possessed J)efore it be- 
gan should be restored ; and that, besides, there was in the 
first treaty a provisional clause of that purport, by which the 
i^ils of war, of every kind that could be carried or driven, 
were to belong to the Romans ; the lands and captured cities 
to th^iEtolians. " Yourselves," replied duintins, " annulled 
the conditions of ^that treaty when you deserted us, and made 
peace with Philip ; but supposing it still remained in force, yet 
that clause could affect only captured cities. Now, the states 
of Thessaly submitted to us by a voluntary act of their own." 
—These words were heard by the allies with universal ap- 
probation ; but to the JBtoHans they were highly displeasing 
at the present, and proved afterward the cause of a war, and 
of many great disasters attending it. The terms settled with 
Philip were, that he should give his son Demetrius, and 
scnne of his friends, as hostages ; should pay two hTm4red 
talents;* and send ambassadors to Rome to adjust the other 
articles : for which purpose there should be a cessation of 
arms for four months. An engagement was entered into, 
that, in case the senate should refuse to conclude a treaty, 
his moneyand hostages should be returned to him. We are 
told that one of the principal reasons which made the Ro- 
man general wish to expedite the conclusion of a peace was, 
tiiat he had received certain information of Antiochns in- 
tending to commence hostilities, and to pass over into Europe. 

•38,75W. 
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14. About the same time, and, as some writers say, on tbe 
same day, the Achseans defeated Androslbenes, the king^ 
commander, in a general engagement near Corinth. Phi- 
lip, intending to use this city as a citadel to awe the states oT 
Greece, had inviied the principal inhabitants to a confer- 
ence, under pretence of settling with them the number of 
horsemen which the Corinthians could supply towards the 
war, and these he detained as hostages. Besides the force 
already there, consisting of Awe hundred Macedonians, and 
eight hundred auxiliaries of various kmds, he had s«it thi- 
ther one thousand two hundred lllyrians, and of Tkracians 
and Cretans (for these served in both the opfxisite armies) 
eight hundred. To these were added Boeotians, Thessa- 
lians, and Acarnanians, to the amount of one thousand, all 
carrying bucklers; with as many of the young Corinthians 
themselves as filled up the number of six thonsand effective 
men, — a force which mspired Androsthenes with such con- 
fidtnce, as to wish for a meeting with the enemy in tbe field. 
Nicostratus, pretor of the Acha^ns, was at Sic^on, with two 
thousand foot and one hundred horse: but seemg himself so 
inferior, both in the number and^kind of troops, he did not 
gp outside the walls : the king's forces, in various excur- 
sions, ravaged the lands of Pellene, Pbliasus, and Cleone. 
At last, reproaching the enemy with £owaMice, they passed 
over into tne territory of Sicyon, and sailing round Achaia, 
wasted the whole coask As the enemy, while thus employ- 
ed, .spread themselves about too widely, and too careless^, 
(the usual consequence of too much coufidence,) Nicostra- 
tus conceived hopes of attacking them by surprise. He 
therefore sent secret directions to all the neighbouring states 
as to what day, and what number from each state, should 
assemble in arms at Apelaurus, a place in the territory of 
Stymphalia. All being in readiness at the time appointed, 
he marched thence immediately; and, without communica- 
ting his intentions to any one, came by night throns^h tbe 
territory of the Phliasians to Cleone. He had with him 
five thousand foot, of whom ♦♦♦♦♦♦ » were li^bt-armed, 
and three hundred horse : with this force he waited there, 
having despatched scouts to watch on what quarter the ene* 
my should make their irregular inroads. 

15. Androsthenes, utterly ignorant of all these proceed- 
ings, left Corinth, and encamped on the Nemea, a river 
running between the confines of Corinth and Sicyon . Here, 
dismissmg one half of his troops, he divided the remainder 
mto three parts, and ordered all the cavalry of each part to 
march in separate divisions, and ravage, at the same time, 

i lathe original, the number is omitted, or lost 
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Ike tcnritories of Pelleue, Slcyon, and Phliasus. Accord- 
ingly, the three divisions set out by different roads. As soon 
as Nicostratns received intelligence of this atCleone, he in- 
stantly sent forward a numerous detachment of mercena^ 
rieSj to seize a strong pass at the entrance into the territory 
of Corinth; and he himself quickly followed^ with his 
troons in two colunms> the cavalry proceeding before the 
head of each, as advanced guards. In one column marched 
the mercenary soldiers and light infantry ; in the other, the 
shield-bearers of the Achaeans and other states, who compo- 
sed the principal strength of the army. Both infantry and 
cavalry were now within a small distance of the camp, and 
some of the Thracians attacked parties of the enemy, who 
were straggiing and scattered over the country, when the 
sudden alarm reached their tents. The commander there 
was thrown into the utmost perplexity ; for, having never 
had a sight of the Achaeans, except once or twice on the 
hills before 8icyon, when they did not venture down into 
the plains, he had never imagined that they would come so 
far as Cleone. He ordered the stragglers to be recalled by 
sound of trumpet ; commanded the soldiers to take arms 
with all haste; and, marching out at the head of thin battal- 
ions, drew up his line on the bank of the river. His other 
troops, having scarcely had time to be collected and formed, 
did not withstand the enemy^s iirst onset ; but the Macedo- 
nians had attended their standards in greater numbers, and 
BOW kept the battle a long time doubtful. At length, being 
left exposed, by the flight of the rest, and pressed by two 
bodies of the enemy on different sides, by the light infantry 
on their flank, and by the shield-bearers and targeteers in 
front, and seeing victorv declare against them, they at first 
gave ground ; soon after, being vigorously pushed, they 
turned their backs; and most of them throwing away their 
arms, and having lost all hope of defending their camp, 
made the be^t of their way to Corinth. Nicostratus sent the 
mercenaries in pursuit; and the auxiliary Thracians against 
the partv employed in ravaging the lands of Sicyon : both of 
which detachments slew great numbers, greater almost than 
were slain in the battle itself. Of those who had been rava- 
^g Pellene and Phthius, some, returning to their camp, 
Ignorant of all that had happened, and without any regular 
order, fell in with tl^ advanced guards of the enemy, where 
they expected their own. Others, from the bustle which 
they perceived, suspecting the cause, fled and dispersed 
themselves in such a manner, that, as they wandered up and 
4owQ, they were cat off by the very peasants. There fell, 
on that day, one thousand nve hundred : three hundred were 
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made |Hrisoners. The great fears under which all Aduda 
had hitherto laboured, were thus removed. 

16. Before the battl« at Cynoscephalae, Lucius Gk,uiiktiu8 
had invited to Corcyfa some chiefs of the Acamanians, 
the only state in Greece which had conUnued to maintain 
its alliance with the Macedonians; and, in concert with 
them, laid some kind of scheme for a change of measures. 
Two causes j^incipally had regained them in friendship 
with the king: one was a.principle of honour, natural to that 
nation ; the other, their fear and hatred of the ^tolians. A 
general assembly was summoned to meet at Leucas ; but 
neither did all tne states of Acamania come thither, nor 
were those who did attend agseed in opinion. However, 
the magistrates and leading men prevailed so far, as to get 
a decree passed, on the authority of a majority of those 
present, for joining in alliance with the Romans. This gave 
great offence to those who had not been present ; and, in 
tnis ferment of the nation, Androcles and Echedemus, two 
men of distinction among the Acamanians, being employed 
by Philip, gained so much influence as to prevail on the as- 
sembly, not only to repeal the decree for an alliance with 
Rome, but also to conaemn, as guilty of treason, Archesilaus 
and Bianor. both men of the first rank in Acamania, who 
had been tne advisers of that measure; and to deprive 
Zeuxidas, the pretor, of his office, for having put it to the 
vote. The persons condemned took a course apparently 
de^[)eraee,but successful in the issue : for, while their friend 
advised them to yield to the times, and withdraw to Corey* 
ra, to the Romans, they resolved to present themselves to 
the multitude ; and either by that act to mollify their resent- 
ment, or endure whatever might befall them. They came, 
accordingly, into a full assembly ; on which, at first, a mnr^ 
mur arose, expressive of surprise ; but presently silence 
took place, partly from respect to their former dignity, partljr 
from c<Hnmiseration of their present situation. Thiey w«re 
even indulged with the liber^ of speaking. At first they 
addressed the assembly in a suppliant manner ; but in the 
progress of their discourse, when they came to refute the 
eharges made against them, they spoke with that degree ci 
confidence which innocence inspires. At last they evea 
ventured to utter some complaints, and to charge tne jho- 
eeedlngs gainst them with mjustice and cruelty : this nad 
such an enect on the minds of all present, that, with one 
consem, they annulled all the decrees passed against them. 
NeverAelcss, they came to a resolution to renounce the 
friendship of the Romans, and return to the alliance withi 
Philip. 

17. These decrees were passed at Leucas, the capital of 
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Aeamaniai the place where all the states usnaUy iftet in 
council. As soon therefore as the news of ^is soddeq. 
change reached the lieutenant-general, Flamininus, in Cor- 
cyra, he instantly set sail with the fleet for Leuca^; and 
coming to an anchor at Heraeas, advanced thence towards 
the wsdls with every kind of machine used in tto attacking 
of cities; supposing that the first appearance of Clanger 
might bend the minds of the inhabitants to submission. But 
seeing no prospect of effecting any thing, except }^ force, 
he began to erect towers, and to bring up the battering-rams 
and other eneines to the walls. The wnole of Acarnania, 
being situated between JEtolia and Epirus, faces towards the 
west and the Sicilian sea. Leucadia, now an island, separ- 
ated from Acamffliia by a shallow strait, and which is th# 
work of art, was then a peninsula, united cm its eastern side 
to Acarnania by a narrow isthmus : this isthmus was abon,t 
five hondred paces in length, and in breadth not above on^ 
hundred and twenty. At the entrance of this narrow neck 
stands Leucaa, stretching up part of a hill which faces the east 
and Acarnania: the lower part of the town is levd, Wing 
along thesea, which diviilesLeucadia from Acarnania. Thus 
it lies open to attacks both Irom the sea and from the land ; 
for the channel is more like a marsh than a sea, and all the 
adjacent ground has a depth which renders the construction 
of works easv. In maa^ places, therefore, at once, the 
walls were either undermined or demolished by the ram. 
But all the advantages which the nature of the place afford- 
ed to the besi^ers were amply counterbalanced by the in- 
vincible spirit of the besieged; night and day they employed 
themsdves busilj in repairing the shattered parts of the 
wall ; and, stoppmg up the breaches that were made, fought 
the enemy witn great spirit, and showed a wish to defend 
the walls by their arms rather than themselves by the walls. 
And they would certainly have protracted the si^e to a 
len^h uneaqpected by the Romans, had not some exiles of 
Italian birth, who resided in Leucas, admitted a band of 
soldiers into the citadel : notwithstanding which, when those 
troops ran down from the higher ground with great tumult 
and u^oar, the Leucadians, drawing up in a oody in the 
forum, withstood them for a considerable time in regular 
fight Meanwhile the walls were scaled in many places ; 
and the besiegers, climbing over the rubbish, entered the 
town through the breaches. And now the lieutenant-gen- 
ial himself surrounded the combatants with a powerful 
force. Being thus hemmed in, many were slain, the rest 
laid down their arms, and surrendered to the conqueror. In 
a few days after, on hearing of the battle at Cynoscephalae, 
uv. VOL. rv.— « 
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all tKe states of Acamania made their mibatiss^ to tlie 
lieutenant-general. 

18. About this time fortune^ depressing the same ptaty in 
every quarter at once, the Rhodians in order to recover from 
Philip the tract on the continent called Pirsea, which had 
been m possession of their ancestors, sent thither their pre- 
tor, Pausistratus, with eight hundred Achsean foot, and 
about one thousand nine hundred men, made up of auxSai* 
ries of various nations. These were Gauls, Nisuetans, Pi* 
suetans, Tamians, Areans from Africa, and iiaodiceniaitt 
from Asia. With this force Pausistratos seized by sur- 
prise Tendeba, in the territory of Stratcmice, a place exce^*- 
ingly convenient for hi^ purpose. A reinforcement of <Hie 
thousand Achsan foot, and one hundred horse, called cot 
for the sam£ expedition, came upat thj& very time, under a 
commander called Theoxenus. Dinocrates, the king's gen- 
eral, with design to recover the fort, marchted his army first 
to Tendeba, and then to another fbrt called As^agon, which 
also stood in the territory of Stratonice. Then, calli^ in 
all the garrisons, which were scattered in many different 
"ilaces, «id the Thessalian anxiliaries from Stratonice itself, 
le proceeded to Alabanda, 'where the enemy lay. The 
Rhodians were no way sCverse from a battle, and thie camra 
f>eing pitched near each other, -both parties immediately 
came into the field. Dinocrates placed five himdred Mace- 
donians on his right wing, and the Agrians on his leH ; the 
centre he formed of the troops which he had drawn together 
out of the garrisons of the forts; these were mostly Carians; 
and he covered the flanks with the cavalry and the Cretan 
/and Thracian auxiliaries. , The Rhodians had on the right 
wing the Achasans ; 6n the left, mercenary soldiers ; and in 
the centre, a chosen band of infantrjr,— a body of auxiliaries 
composed of troops of* various nations. The cavalry and 
what light infantry they had were posted on the winj^. 
During that day both armies remained on the banks of a 
rivulet, which ran between them ; and, after discharging a 
few javelins, they retired into their camps. Next day, bemg 
drawn up in the same order, they fought a more obstiaate 
battle than could have been expected, considering the num- 
bers engaged; for there were not more than three thousand 
intkntry on each side, and about one hundred horse : bnt 
they were not only on an equality with respect to numbers, 
and the kind of arms which they used, but thev also fought 
with equal spirit, and equal hopes. First, tne Achaeans, 
crossing the rivulet, made an attack on the Agrians; then 
the whole line passed the river, almost at full speed. The 
nght continued doubtful for a long time : the Achaeans, one 
thousand in number, drove back the one thousand eight 
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Jiiindred Agiiansu Then the whole centre gave vmy. Or 
their rlfrbt wing, composed of Macedonians, no impression 
could be made, so lon^ as their phalanx preserved its order, 
each man clinging as it were to another : but when, in con- 
sequence of their flank being left exposed, they endeavoured 
to turn their apears against tne enemv, who were advancing 
on that side, they immediately broke meir ranks. This first 
caused disorder among themselves j they then turned their 
backs, and at last, throwing away their arms, aod flying 
with precipitation, made the best of their way to Barrylii. 
To the same place Diaocrates also made his escape. The 
Rhodians continued the pursuit as long as the day lasted, 
and then retired to their camp. There is every reason to 
believe that, if the victors had proceeded with speed to Stra- 
tonice, that city would have been ^ined without a contest ; 
but (he opportunity for effecting this was neglected, and the 
time wasted in taking possession of the forts and villages in 
Peieaea. In the mean time the courage of the troops in gar- 
jison at Siratonice revived ; and shortly after Dmocrates, 
with the troops which had escaped from the battle, came 
into the town, which, after that, was besieged and assaulted 
without effect; nor could it be reduced until a long time af- 
ter that, when Anliochus took it. Such were the events 
that took place in Thessaly, in -Achaia, and in Asia, all about 
tlie same time. 

19. Philip was informed that the Dardanians, expecting 
to make an easvprey of his kingdom, after the many shoclu 
it had suffered, had passed the frontiers, and were spreading 
devastation through the upper parts ; on which, though he 
was hard pressed m almost every quarter of the globe, for- 
tune on all occasions defeating nis measures, and those of 
his friends, yet, thinking it more intolerable than death to 
be expelled from the possession of Macedonia, he made 
hasty levies through the cities of his dominions ; and, with 
six thousand foot and five hundred horse, surprised and de- 
feated the enemy near Stobi in Pasonia. Great numbers 
were killed in the fight, and greater numbers of those who 
were scattered about in quest of plunder. As to such a» 
found a road open for flight, they never thought of trying 
the chance of an engagement^ but hastened back to their own 
country. After this enterprise, executed with a degree of 
success beyond what he met in the rest of his attempts, and 
which raised the drooping courage of his people, he retired 
to Thessalonica. Seasonable as was the termination of the 
Punic war, in extricating the Romans frpm the danger of 
a quarrel with Philip, the recent triumph over Philip hap- 
pened still more opportunely, when Antiochus, in Svria, 
was aluiost ready to commence hostilities : for besides thatic 
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iras eftsfer to wagoirar against them separately than ag»iiis» 
tiieir combined strength, a violent insurrection had, a litde 
before this time, broken out in Spain. Antiocbns, though 
he had in the preceding summer reduced under his power 
all the states in Goelesyria belonging to Ptolemy, and retired 
into winter-quarters at Antioch, yet allowed himself no rest : 
for resolving to exert the whole strength of his kingdom, he 
collected a most powerful force, both naval and military; 
and in the beginning of spring, sending forward by land his 
two sons, Ardues and Mithridates, at the head of the army, 
fhAi orders to wait for him at Sardis, he himself set out by 
sea, with a fleet of one hundred decked shins, besides two 
hundred lighter vessels, barks and fly-boats, designing to at* 
tempt the reduction of all the cities under the dominion of 
Ptolemy alonp^ the whole coast of Caria, and Cilicia ; and, 
at the same time, to send troops and ships to the assistance 
bf Philip in the tnen subsisting war. 

20. Tne Rhodians have signalized their faithful attach- 
ment to the Roman people, and their afiection for the wholt 
race of &e Greeks, by many honourable exertions both oa 
land and sea ; but never was their gallantry more eminently 
conspicuous than on this occasion, when, nowise dismayed at 
the formidable magnitude of the impeding war, they sent 
ambassadors to tell the king that if he attempted to brin^ his 
forces beyond Nephelis, which is a promontory of Cilida, 
remarkable for being a boundary menticmed in an old treaty 
with the Athenians, they would meet him there and oppose 
him, not out of any ill-will, but because they ^ould not sjoffot 
him to loin Philip and obstruct the Romans, who were re- 
storing- liberty to Greece. At this time Ajitiochus was push- 
ing on the siege of Coracesium by regular approaches ; fbr, 
after he had got possession of ^phyrium, Sbte, Aphrodi- 
aias, and Corycus ; and doubling Anemurium, another pronn 
ontory of Cilicia, had taken Selinus ; when all these, and 
the other fortresses on that coast, had, either through fearct 
inclination, submitted without resistance. Coracesium shot 
its gates, and gave him a delay which he did not expect* 
Here he gave audience to thie Rhodians, and although the 
purport of their embassy was such as might kindle passkii 
m the breast of a king, yet he stifled his resaitment, and an- 
swered, that " he would send ambassadors to Rhodes, and 
would give them instructions to renew the old treaties made 
bv him and his predecessors with Ithat state ; and to assure 
them that they need not be alarmed at his approach ; that it 
would be in no respect detrimental or injurious either te 
^em or theit allies; for he was determined not to violate 
"»e friendship subsisting between himsdf and the Romans: 
and of this, hfeoutt late embassy to that people, and the sen* 
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a|e's answers and decrees, so honouraUe to him, ought to be 
deemed sufficient proof." Just at that time his ambassadors 
happoued to return from Rome, where they had been heard 
and ^missed with courtesy, as the juncture recjuired : the 
event of the war with Philip being yet uncertam. While 
the king's ambassadors were haranguing to the above piur- 
pose, in an assembly of the people at Rhodes, a courier 
arrived with an account of the battle at Qynoscephalae hav- 
ing; finally deoided the fate of .the war. In consequence a( 
this intemgence, the Rhodians, ntm freed from all appre- 
hensions of danger from PhiHp, resolved to oppose ^tio- 
chus with their fleet. Nor did they neglect another object 
that re(]p£Lred their attention ; the proteetion of the freedom 
of the cities In alliance with Ptolemy, which were threatened 
with war by Antiochus: for, some they assisted with men, 
others by forewarning them of the enemy's deagns ; by 
which means they enabled the Gauneans, Mindians, Hali- 
camassians, and Samians, to preserve their liberty. Jt were 
needless to attempt enumerating all the transactions as they 
occurred in that quarter, when I am scarcely equal to the 
task of recounting those which. immediately concern the 
war in which Rome was engaged. 

21 . At this time King Atta lus, having fallen sick at Thebes, 
and been carried thence to Pergamus, died at the age of sev- 
enty-one, after he had reigned ibny-four years. To this 
man fortune had given nothing which could lead him to 
form pretensions to a throne except riches. By a prudei^ 
and, at the same time, a splendid use of these, he begat, m 
himself first, and then in others, an opinion that he was not 
xmdeserving of a crown. Afterward, having in one battle 
utterly defeated the Gauls, which nation was then the mose 
terrible to Asia, as having but lately made its appearance 
there, he assumed the title of king, and ever after supported 
a spirit equal to the dignity of the station. He governed his 
subjects with the most perfect justice,' and was singularly 
faithful to his engagements with his allies, gentle and boun- 
tiful to his friends: his wife and four sons survived him: 
and he left his government established on such solid ana 
firm foundations, that the possession of it descended to the 
third generation. While this was the posture of affairs in 
Asia, Greece, and Macedonia, the war with Philip being 
scarcely ended, and the peMe certainly not yet/perfected, a 
desperate insurrection took place in the Farther Spain. 
Marcus Helvius was governor of Aat province. He in- 
formed the senate by letter that "two chieftains, CJolca and 
LuscAus, were in arms ; that Colca was ioined by seventeen 
towns, and Luscinusby the powerful cxties of Carda and 
Bafda ; and that the people of the whole -sea-coast, who had 
k2 
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tMt yet iBBHifested their disposition, were readr to riseip 
the nrst motion of their neighbours." On this letter heim 
read by Marcos 3ergias, city pretor, the senate decreed thi^ 
as so<m as the election of pretors should be finislied) the 
one to whose lot the government of Snain fell should wftbont 
dMay coftsnlt the senate respecting the commotions in that 
province. 

32. About the same time the consols caaie home to Rome, 
imd. on their holding a meeting of the senate in the temple 
ei Bellona, and demanding a tritmph, in consideration of 
their soccesses against the enemy, Caias Atinlns Labeo and 
Cains Uisaoiios, webeian tnbones, insisted that ** they should 
l^opose their claims of a triomph sq>arately^ for they would 
not sofi^ the qoestion to be pot on both iomtly, lest equal 
honoors might be conferred where the merits were oneqiud.'' 
Minodos urged that they had both been appointed to the 
government S[ (me province, Italy ; and that, throo^h the 
coorse of their admmistratk>n, his coUeagoe and himself 
had been onited in sentiments and in coonsels; to which 
Oomelios added, that, when the Boians were passing the 
Po, to assist the Insobrians and Caenomanians against him, 
they were forced to retom to defend their own coontry, 
from Minucios ravaging their towns and lands^ In rep] v, 
the tribunes acknowledged that the services perfomMd m 
the war by Comelios were so ^rreat, that ** no more doobt 
«ould be oitertained respecting his triumph than respecting 
the praise to be given to the immortal gods." Nevertheless 
they insisted that " neither he nor any other member of the 
community should possess such power and in&ience as to be 
able, after obtaining such honour for himself, to bestow the 
aame on a colleague, who, in claiming it, had betrayed an 
entire wait of modesty. The exploits of Gtumtos Minucios 
in Liguria were trifling skirmishes, scarcely deserving men« 
tion; and in Gaul he had lost great numbers of soldiers.'* 
Th^ mentioned even miliary tribunes, Titus Juvencios 
and Cneios Labeo, the plebeian tribune's brother, who had 
fallen, together with manV other brave men. both citicens and 
allies : and they asserted that " pretended surrenders of a 
few towns and villages, fabrioatea for the occasion, had been 
made, without any pledge of fidelity being taken." Thaae 
altercations between the consuls and tribunes lasted two 
days: at last the consuls, Overcome by the obstUMuy of the 
tribunes, proposed their daims separatdy. 

ff; To Oneitts Cornelius a triumph was unanimously de- 
creed : and the inhabitants of Placentia and Cremona addoi 
to the applause bestowed on the consul, by retuminfir him 
y™^> j^ mentioning to his honour that they had beed 
aeuveredbyhimfxamasiege; anduatycjgrJmiisr-oClhin^ 
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^txk in tke haads of the eQetny, had been rescued from 
etptivitj, Ctmntiis Minucias just tried how the proposal oC 
his claim would be received, and finding the whole senate 
averse from it, declared that by the authority of his office of 
<Mnisiil, and pursuant to the example of many illustrious 
men, he would triumph on the Alban mount. Gains Cor- 
nelius, being yet in office, triumphed over the Insubrian and 
Csenomanian Gauls. He produced a great number of mili« 
toiy standards, and carried in the procession abundance of 
Gallic spoils in captured chariots. Many Qauls of distinc- 
tion were led before his chariot, and along with them, some 
writers say, Hamilcar, the Carthaginian general. But what 
more than all attracted the eyes of the public was, a crowd 
of Crempnians and Placentiauns, w^th caps of liberty on their 
heads, following his chariot. He carried in his triumph 
two hundred jmd thirty-seven thousand five hundred asses,* 
and of silver denariuses, stamped with a chariot, seventy- 
nine thousand.t He distributed to each of his soldiers sev- 
enty asses,t to a horseman double that sam, to a centurion 
triple. Gluintus Minucins, consul, triumphed on the Alban 
mount, over the Ligurian and Boian Gauls. Although this 
triumph was less respectable, in regard to the place and the 
£uDe of his exploits, and because all knew the expen^ was 
not issued firom the treasury; yet, in regard of the number 
of standards, chariots, and spoils, it was nearly equal to the 
other. The amount of the money also was nearly equal. 
Two hundred and fifty-four thousand assess were conveyed 
to the treasury, and of silver denarioses, stamped with a 
<^ariot, fifty-three thousand two hundrea.ll He likewise 
gave to the soldiers, horsemen, and centnrions, the same 
Slims that his colleague had giyen. 

84. After the triumph, the election of consuls came on. 
The persons chosen were Lucius Purius Purpureo and 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus. Next day, the following were 
elected pretors ; Gluintus Fabins Buteo, Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Loi^us, Gttdntas Minucius Thermus, Manius Acuins 
Glabrio, Lucius Apustius Fullo, and Calus Laelius. Towards 
the close of this year, a letter came from Titus Gluintius, 
with information Uutthe ha4 fought a pitched battle with 
Philip in Thessaly, and had totally defeated him. This letter 
was read bySergius, Ihe pretor, first in the senate, and then, 
by their direction, in a general asSemMy ; and supplications 
ef five days* contintranee were decreed on accomit of those 
saooesses^ Soon after arrived the ambassadors, both from 
'nta»auistins and firomthe king. The Macedonians were 
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€ondiicte& oat of the city to the Villa Publica, where lodgifies 
and erer}^ other' accommodation -were provided for Sidb, 
and the senate met in the temple of Bellona. Not many 
words passed; for the Macedonians declared that whatever 
terms the senate should prescribe, the king was ready to 
comply with them. It was decreed that, conformably to 
ancient practice, ten ambassadors should be appointed, and 
that, in council with them, the general, Titus Ctuintius, 
should grant terms of peace to Philip; and a clause was 
added that, in the number of these amoassadors, should be 
Publius Sulpicius and Publius Villius, who in their con- 
sulships had held the province of Macedonia. On the same 
day the inhabitants ot Cossa presented a petition, praying 
that the number of their colonists might be enlarged; and 
an order was accordingly passed that one thousand should 
be added to the list, with a provision that no person should 
be admitted into that number who, at any time since the 
consulate of Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius, 
had acted as an enemy to the state. 

25. This year the Roman games were exhibited in the 
circus, and on the stage, by the curule ediles, Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio and Cneius Manlius Vulso, with an unusual 
degree of splendour, and were beheld with the greater de=- 
light in consequence of the late successes in war. They 
were thrice repeated entire, and the plebeian o^mes seven 
times. These were exhibited by Acilius Glabno and Caius 
Laelius, who also, out of the money arising from tines, erect- 
ed three brazen statues, to Ceres, Liber, and Libera. Lu- 
cius Furins and Marcus Claudius Marcellus, having en- 
tered on the consulship [A. U. C. 556. B. C. 196] when the 
distribution of the provinces came to be agitated, and Ac 
senate appeared disposed to vote Italy the province of both, 
petitionea for liberty to put that of Macedonia to the lot along 
with Italy. Marcellus, who of the two was the more eager 
for that province, by assertions that the peace was merely a 
feigned one, and that if the army were withdrawn then<^ 
the king would renew the war, caused some perplexity in 
the minds of the senate. The consuls would probably have 
carried the point, had notCluintus Marcius Hex, and Caius 
Atinius Labeo, plebeian tribunes, declared that they woulA 
enter their protest, unless they were allowed, before any 
fiirther proceeding, to take the sense of the people, whether 
U was their will and order that peace be concluded with 
Philip. The question was put to the people in the capi- 
tol, and every one of the thirty-five tribes voted on the af- 
firmative side. The public found the greater reason to re- 
joice at the ratification of the peace with Macedonia, as 
melancholy news was brought from Spain j and a letter was 
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made pnblic, annonncing that "thepretor, Cains Sempro- 
nius Tuditanos, had been defeated in battle in the Hither 
S^ktk ; that his army had been utterly rented and dispersed^ 
and several pen of distinction slain in the fight. That Tn- 
ditanns, having been grievously wounded, and carried out 
of the field, expired soon after." Italy was decreed the 
province of bo& consuls, in which they were to employ the 
same l^ons which the preceding consuls had^ and they 
were to raise four new legions, that two might be in readi-' 
ness to go wherever the senate should direct. Titus Gluin- 
tius Flamininus was ordered to continue in the government 
of his province with the army of two legions, then on the 
spot. The former prolcMigation of his command was deem- 
ed safilcient 

96. Thepretors then cast lots for their provinces. Lucius 
Apustius Ptdlo obtained the city jurisdiction ; Manlius Acil- 
ins Glabrio, that between natives and foreigners :Clnintus 
Fabius Buteo, Farther Spain ; Cluintus Minucius Thermus, 
Hither Spain : Gains L^lius, Sicfly : Tiberius Sempronius 
Ii0ii|;i^, Sardinia. Td Cluintus Faoius Buteo and Ctnin* 
ms fiGnucitis, to whom the government of the two Spains 
bad fallen, it was decreed that the consuls, out of the four 
legions raised by them, should give one each, together with 
four thousand ibot and three hundred horse of the allies and 
Latine confederates ; and those pretors were ordered to re- 
pair to their provinces forthwith. This war in Spain broke 
out in the fifth year after the former had been ended, together 
'Wish the Punic war. The Spaniards now, for the first time, 
had taken arms in their own name, unconnected with any 
Cardiaginian commander. Before the consuls stirred fh>m 
the city, however, they were ordered, as usual, to expiate 
the reported prodigies. Lucius Julius Sequestrius, on the 
road to Sabinia, was killed by lightning, together with his 
horse. The temple of Feronia, m the Capenatian district, 
was struck by lightning. At the temple of Moneta the shafts 
of two spears took fire and bnmecL A wolf, coming in 
through the Esquiline gate, and running through the most 
fireqnent^ pan of the city, down into the forum, passed 
dience through the Tuscan and Mselian streets; and scarcely 
receiving a stroke, made its escape out of the Capenian gate. 
These |nt)digie8 were expiated with victims of the larger 
kinds. 

27. About the same time Cneius Cornelius Lentulus, who 
had held the government of Hither Spain before Sempro- 
nius Tuditanus, entered the city in ovation, pursuant to a 
decree of the senate, andcarried in the procession one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifteen pounds weight of gold, twenty 
thousand of silver; and in coin, thirty-four thousand five 
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bnndred and" fifty danariiise^t La(^s StretinfiCs, from the 
Farther Spain, without making any pretensions to a triumph, 
carried into the treasury fifty diousand ponnds wei^)y( oi 
silver ; and out of tile spoils taken, built two arches m thef 
cftttt^market, at the fr<Mits of the temple of Fortune aDjd* 
Mother Matuta, and ^ne of the great Circos ; and on these 
arches placed gilded statues. These were the principal oc- 
currences during the winter. At this time Glumtias was in 
Suarters at Elatia. Among many requests, made to him by 
le allies, was that of the Boeotians, namely, that their coon- 
trymea, who had served in the army with Philip, might be 
restored to them. With this Cluintius readily complied ; 
ndl because he thought them very deserving, but, at a time 
when there was reason to be apprehensive oi the designs of 
Antiochos, he judged it advisaole to conciliate «very state 
in fkvour of the fiLoman interest. It quickly appeared how 
. very fittle gratitude the Boeotians felt on the occasion ; for 
they not omy sent persons- to ^ve thanks to Philip for th» 
restoration^ of their fellows, as if that compliment had bees 
paid to him by Cluintius and the Romans ; but, at the next 
election, raised (o the ofGice of Bceotarch a man named Bflih 
chyllas, for no other reason than because he had been cotf* 
laander of the Boeotians serving in the army of Fliilip ; pa&h 
lag bv Zeuzi|^us, Pisistratus, and the others, who had pro- 
moted the alliance with Rome. These men were both <^- 
iended at the present and alarmed about the future conse^ 
quences; for if such things were done when a Roman army 
lay almost at their spates, what would become of them when 
thie Romans should have gone away to Italy, and Philip, 
from a situation so near, should support his own associates, 
and vent his resentment on those of the opposite party 1 

28. It was resolved, while they had the Roman army near 
at hand, to take off Brachyllas, who was 'the principal le«^ 
of the faction which favoured the king ; and they chose an 
oj[>portfmity for the deed when, afler having been at a pub- 
he feast, be was returning to his house inebriated, and ac- 
companied by some of his debauched companions, who, for 
the sake of merriment, had been admitted to the crowded 
entertainment . de was surrounded and assassinated by six 
men, of whom three were Italians and three ^tolians. His 
companions fled, crymg out for help ; and a great uproar 
ensued among the people, who ran up and down, through 
all parts of the city, with lights : but the assassins made their 
escape through the hearest gate. At the first dawn a full 
assembly wm called together in the theatre, by the voice of 
a cner, as if some discovery had been made. Many openly 
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clamoured l&U BrachjAla:^ wm IMed hy ^low detestable 
wretches who aceompanied ]^ ; bat thetr private conjec- 
tures ported to Zeuxippus, as author of the murder. E 
was FBsolvpd, howei^er, that those who had been in comply 
with hifli should be seized and examined. Wh^e the j vere 
Tmder examination, Zeuxippus, with his usual composurai ' 
esme into the assembly, for the purpose of a;? «rting the 
chanre from himself; yet said that people were mistaken 
in 6U])posing^ that so daring a murder was the act of such 
efiefiunate wretches as those who were charged with it, urg- 
ing many plausible arguments to the same purpose. Sy 
which behaviour he led several to believe, that if he were 
conscioas of guilt, he woc^d never have presented hims^ 
before the multitude, or, uncalled on, have made any men- 
tion of the murder. Others were convinced that he mtead- 
ed, by thus pushing impudently forward, to throw off all , 
suspicion from himself. Soon after, those men who wert 
iwieeent were put to the torture ; and, as they knew the 
Quiversal opinion, they gave informaticm ecmformable to 
it, naming Zeuxippus aad Pisistratus ; but they produced no 
proof to show that they ki^ew any thing of the matter. Zeu- 
xippus, however, accompanied by a man na^ed Stratonidas^ 
fled by night to Tanagra ; alarmed by hia own conscience • 
iraiher than by the assertion of men who were privy to no- 
one circumstsdice of the affair. Pisistratus, despising the 
ioformers, remained at Thebes. A slave of Zeuxippus haa 
carried messages backwards and forwards, and had been 
intrusted in the managem^t of the whole business. From 
this man Pisistratus dreaded a discovery ; and by that very 
dread ibfced him, against liis will, to make one. He sent a 
letter to Zeuxippus, desiring him to " ptft out of the way 
the slave who was priw to their crime ; for he did not b^- 
Uete him as well qualiaed for the concealment of the fact as. 
lie was for the perpetration of it." He ordered the bearer of 
this letter to defUrer it to Zeuxippus as soon as possiUe; bttt 
he, not finding an opportunity of meetine him. put It into 
the hands of the very slave in question, whom he believed 
ta be the most faithful to his master of any ; tfnd added that 
it came from Pisistratus about business of the utmost cch^ 
sequ^ce to Zeuxippus. Struck by consciousness of guHt, 
the slave, afler promising to deliver the letter, immediately 
opened it *, and, on reading the contents, fled in a fright to 
Thebes. Zeuxippus, alarmed by this his flight, withdrew 
to Athens, where he thought he might lire m exile with 
greater safety. Pisistratus, after being examined several 
times by torture, was put to death. 

29. The murder, -and particularly the circumstance of 
Zeuxippus, one of the first mm of the &aU<Hii haying sub- 
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orned su^li- a dee^ exmpm0eA tfee Tkebans and all the 
Boeotians to the most rancorous animoBtCy against the Ro> 
mans. To recommence a war, they had neither strength 
nor a leader : but the v had recourse to private massacreii 
and cut off many of the soldiers, some as they came to lodge 
in their houses, others as they travelled from (me canto*- 
ment to another on various business. Some were kUled om 
the roads by parties lyin^ in wait in lurking places ; othen 
were seduced and carried away to inns, which were left 
uninhabited, and there put to death. At last they committed 
these crimes, not merely out of hatred, but likewise from a 
desire of booty ; for the soldiers on furlough generally car- 
ried money in their purses for the purpose of trading. At 
first a few at a time, afterward greater numbers used to be 
missed, until all Bceotia became notorious for those prac- 
tices, and a soldier was more afraid to go beyond the bounds 
' tf the camp than into an enemy's country. Ctuintins thm 
sent deputies round the states to make inquiry concerning 
the murders committed. The greatest number of foot sd- 
diers were found about the lake called Copais^ there the 
i>odies were duff out of the mud, and drawn up out of the 
marsh, having had earthen jars or stones tied to them, so as 
lo sink by the weight. Many deeds of this sort were di»> 
covered to have been perpetrated at Acrophia and Coronea 
.Uuintius at first insisted that the persons guilty shoold be 
{^iven up to him, and that for five hundred soldiers (for so 
many had been cut off) the Bceotians should i>ay five hun- 
dred talents.* Neither of these requisitions being conq^ed 
With, and the states only making verbal apolocpes, declaring 
that none of those acts had be^ authorized oy the publie^ 
Gtnintias first sent ambassadors to Athens and Achaia to 
satisfy the allies that the war, which he was about to males 
.on ti£e Boeotians, was conformable to justice and pie^ ; gad 
then, oideiing Publius Claudius to march with one huf ^ 
the troops to Acrophia, he himself, with the remainder, in- 
vited Coronea ; and these two bodies, marching by diSeP- 
ent roads from Elatia. laid waste all the country through 
which they passed. The Bcsotiaas, dismayed by these losses, 
while every place was fiUed with fugitives, and while the 
terror became universal, sent ambassadors to the can^, who 
were reused admittance ; andjust at this juncture arrived 
the Achseans and Athenians. The Achaans had the p^reater 
inflaence as intercessors; and thev were resolved, m case 
they eould notprocure peace for the Boeotians, to join tkeia 
fn the war. Through the mediation of the Aebenns, how^ 
ever, the Bcsotians obtained an audience of the Roman gs&- 
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«nU; who, oarderinf th^m to ddif^er up the guilty, and to 
pay thirty talents^ as a fioe, granted them peace, and raised 
the^ege. 

90. A fSefw da3r8 after this the ten ambassadors arrived 
from Rome, in pursuance of whose counsel peace was 
Aianted to Philip on the following conditions : ** That all 
the Grecian states, as well those in Asia as those in Europe, 
should enjoy liberty, and their own laws : that from such of 
them as were in the possession of Philip he should withdraw 
his garr^ons, particularly from the following places in 
Asia: Euromus, Pedasi, Bargylii, lassus, Myrina, Abydus; 
and from Thassus and Perinthus, for it was determined that 
these likewise should be free : that with respect to the free- 
dom of Cius, Gluintius would write to Irusias, king of 
Bithynia, the resolutions of the senate, and of the ten am- 
bassadors: that Philip should return to the Romans the 
prisoners and deserters, and deliver up all his decked ships, 
jioC excepting even the roval galley, — of a size almost un- 
tnanaseable, being moved by sixteen banks of oars : that he 
tsbonld not keep more than five hundred soldiers, nor aiur 
«lephant: that he should not wage war beyond the bous<U 
•of Macedonia without permission from the senate : that he 
^oold pay to the Roman people one thousand talents :t one 
lialf at present, the other by mstalments, within ten years." 
Valerius Antias writes, that there was imposed on him an 
. annual tribute of four thousand pounds weight of silver, 
ibr ten years, and an immediate payment of twenty thou- 
4nmd pounds weight. The same autnor sa3rs that an article 
"WIS expressly inserted, that he should not make war on 
Sumenes, Attahu's son, who had lately come to the throne. 
For the performance of these conditions hostages were 
f«ceived, among whom was Demetrius, Philip's son. Vale- 
rias Antias adds, that the island of ^gina ana the elephants 
were pav«n as a present to Attalus, who was absent; to the 
Rhedia&s, Stratonice in Caria, and other cities which had 
been in the possession of Philip ; and to the Athenians, the 
islands of Paros, Imbroe, Delos, and Scyros. 

SI. While all the other states of Greece escpressed their 
approbation cC these terms of peace, the ^tolians alone, in 
|HiTBte murmurs, made severe strictures on the determina- 
tion (^ the ten ambassa^rs. They said, ''it consisted 
merely of an empty piece of writing varnished over with a 
ihUaoious 'appearan<ie of liberty *, for why should some cities 
be put into me hands of the Romans without being named, 
"Whde others were particularized, and ordered to be enfraxk* 
•obiMd without such consignment; unless the i ntent was, 
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that those in Asia, which, from their dfistant shuation, yrere 
more secure from danger, should be free{ but those in 
Greece, not being specihed, should be made their property : 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Oreum ; with Eretria and Demetrias." 
Nqr was this charge entirely without foundation ; for there 
was some hesitation with respect to Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias ; because, in the decree of the senate, in pursu- 
ance of which the ten ambassadors had been sent from 
Rome, all Greece and Asia, except these three, were ex- 
pressly ordered to be set at liberty j but, with regard to these, 
ambassadors were instructed, that, whatever other measures 
the exigences of the state might render expedient, the pres- 
ent they should determine to pursue in conformity to the 
public good and their own honour. Now they had every 
reason to believe that Antiochus intended, as soon as he 
should be able to arrange his affairs at home, to pass into 
Europe ; and they were willing to let these cities, the pos- 
session of which would be so advantageous to him, lie open 
to his attacks, duintius, with the ten ambassadors, sailed 
from Elatia to Anticyra, and thence to Corinth. Here the 
plans th€fy laid down were discussed. Cluintius frequently 
urged, that " every part of Greece ought to be set at Uberty, 
if they wished to refute the cavils of the -ffitolians ; if they 
wished that sincere affection and respect for the Roman na- 
tion should be universally entertained; or if they wished to 
convince the world that they had crossed the sea with the 
design of lil>erating Greece, not of transferring the sover- 
eignty of it from Philip to themselves." The Macedonians 
alleged nothing in opposition to the arguments made use of 
in favour pf the freedom of the cities ; but " they thought it 
safer for those cities to remain, for a time, under the pro- 
lection of Roman garrisons, than to be obliged to receive 
Antiochus for a master in the room of Philip." Their final 
determination was, that " Corinth be restored to the Ache- 
ans, but that the Roman force should continue in the cita- 
del; and that phalcis and Demetrias be retained until their 
apprehensions respecting Antiochus should cease." 

32. The stated solemnity of the Isthmian games was at 
hand. These have ever been attended by very numerous 
meetings, for two reasons : first^ out of the universal fond- 
ness entertained by the Corinthians for shows, wherein arc 
seen trials of skill in arts of every kind, besides contests in 
strength and swiftness of foot : and secondly, because people 
come thither from every quarter of Greece by means of one 
or other of the two opposite seas. But on tms occasion, all 
were led, by an eager curiosity, to learn what was thenee- 
lorward to be the state of Greece, and what their own con- 
auionj while many at the same time not only formed opitt* 
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ions vitbin themselves, bat uttered their conjectures in con- 
versation. The Romans took their seats as spectators ; and 
a jierald, preceded by a trumpeter, according to custom, 
advanced into the centre of the theatre, where notice of the 
commencement of the games is usually made, in a set form 
of words. Silence being commanded by sound of trumpet, 
he' uttered aloud the following proclamation : " The senate 
and people of Rome, and Titus Gtuintius, their general, 
having subdued Philip and the Macedonians, do hereby 
order that the followmg sta:tes be free, independent, and 
ruled by their own laws : the Corinthians, Phocians, and all 
theLocrians; the island of Eubcea, and the Magnesians; the 
Thessalians, Perrhsebians, and the Achaeans of Phthiotis." 
He then read a list of all the states which had been under 
subjection to King Philip. The joy occasioned by hearing 
these words of the herald was so great, that the people's 
minds were unable to conceive the matter at once. Scarcely 
could they believe that they had heard them ; and they looked 
at each other with amazement, as if all were the illusion of 
a dream. Each inquired of others about what inmiediately 
ooncemed himself. Every one being desirous, not only of 
hearing, but of seeing the messenger of libertv, the herald 
"was called out again ; and he agam repeated the proclama« 
tion. When they were thus assured of the reality of the 
jojrful tidings, they raised such a shout .and clapping of 
hands, and repeated them so often, as clearly demonstrated, 
that of all earthly blessings, none is more grateful to the 
multitude than liberty. The games were then proceeded 
through with hurry ; for neither the thoughts nor eyes of 
any attended to the exhibitions, so entirely had the single 
passion of joy preoccupied their minds, as to exclude the 
sense of all other pleasures. 

33. But, when the nimes were finished, every one eagerly 
pressed towards the Roman general ; so that W the crowd 
rushmg to one spot, all wishing to come near him, and to 
touch his right hand, and throwing garlands and ribands, he 
was in some degree of danger. He was then about thirty- 
three years of age; and besides the vigour of youth, the 
grateful sensations excited by acknowledgments so eminent- 
Ij glorious to him, increased his strength. Nor did the 
general exultation last only for that day ; but, through the 
q[>ace of many days, was continuallv revived by sentiments 
and expressions of gratitude. " There was a nation in the 
world,''^they said, "which, at its own expense, with its own 
labour, and at its own risk, waged wars for the liberty of 
others. And this it performed, uot merely for contiguous 
states, OP, near neighbours, or for countries that made parts 
oC the same continent ; but even crossed the seas for the 
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purpose, that no tmlawAil power siMnild subsist on ^e faoe 
of tne whole earth ; bat that justiee, r^fht, and law, should 
everjTwhere have sovereign sway. By one sentence pio- 
nonnced by a herald, all the cities of Greece and Asia Jiad 
been set at liberty. To have conceived hopes of this, argued 
a daring spirit; to have carried it into effect, was a proof of 
the most consummate bravery and good fortune." 

34. Cluintius and the ten ambassadors then gave andienee 
to the embassies of the several kings, nations, and states. 
First of all, the ambassadors of King Antiochus were 
called. Their proceedings, here, were nearly tlie same as 
at Rome; a mere display of words unsupported by facts. 
But the answer given them was not ambiguous as fonneriy^ 
during the imcertainty of afl&irs, and before the conquest of 
Philip; for the king was required in axpress terms to 
evacuate the cities of Asia, which had been in possession 
either of Philip or Ptolemy : not to meddle with the free 
cities, or any oelongin^ to the Greeks. Above sUl, it was 
insisted on, that he sh6ald neither come himself into Europe, 
''nor transport an army thither. The king's ambassadors 
being dismissed, a general convention of the nations and 
states was immediately held ; and the business was despatehed 
with the greater expedition, because the resolutions oi the 
ten ambassadors mentioned the sevend states by name. To 
the people of Orestis, a district of Macedonia, in considera- 
tion of their having been the first who came over from the 
side of the king, their own laws were granted. The 
Magnesians, Perrheebians, and Dolopians, were likewise 
declared free. To the nation of the Thessalians, besides 
the enjoyment of liberty, the Achssan part of Phthiotis was 
granted, excepting Phthiotian Thebes and Pharsalus. The 
iEtolians, demanding that Pharsalus and Leueas should be 
restored to them- in conformity to the treaty, were referred 
to the senate : but the council united to these, by authority 
of a decree, Phocis and Locris, places which had formerly 
been annexed to them. Corinth, Triphylia, and Heraea* 
another city of Peloponnesus, were restored to the Acheana^ 
The ten ambassadors were inclined to give Oreum and 
Eretria to King Eumenes, son of Attains ; but Cluintius 
dissenting, the matter came under the determination of the 
senate, and the senate declared those cities free ; adding to 
them Carystus. Lycus and Parthinia, Illyrian states which 
had been imder subjection to Philip, were given to Pleuratus. 
Amynander was ordered to retam possession of the forts 
which he had taken from Philip during the war. 
J- •i-^'^®'* *he convention broke up, the ten ambassadors, 
dividmg the business among them, set out by different routes 
to give Hberty to the several cities within their respective 
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districts. PttbUns Lentnlas went to Bargylii ; Lncins 
Stertinias, to Hephaestia, Thassus, and the cities of Thrace; 
Publius Viliins and Lncins Terentins, to King Antiocbus; 
and Cneius Cornelias to Philip. The last of these, after 
execatinff his commission with respect to smaller matters, 
asked Philip, whether he was disposed to listen to advice 
not only useful but highlv salutary. To which the king 
answered that he was, and would give him thanks besides, 
if he mentioned any thing conducive to his advantage. He 
then earnestly recommended to him, since he had obtained 
peace with the Romans, to send ambassadors to Rome to so- 
licit their alliance and friendship ; lest, in case of Antiochus 
pursuing an^ hostile measures, he might be suspected of 
^^ing in wait, and watching the opportunity of the times 
for reviving hostilities. This meeting with Philip was at 
Tempe in Thessaly; and on his answering that he would 
send ambassadors without delay, Cornelius proceeded to 
Thermopylse, where all the states of Greece are accustomed 
to meet m general assembly on certain stated days. This is 
called the Pylaic assembly. Here he admonished tb« 
^tolians, in particular, constantly and firmly to maintain 
the friendship established between them and the Romans ; 
but some of the principal of these interrupted him with 
complaints, that the disposition of the Romans towards their 
nation was not the same since the victory, that it had been 
during the war; while others censured them with greater 
boldness, and in a reproachful manner asserted, that " with- 
out the aid of the ^tolians, the Romans could neither have 
conquered Philip, nor even have made good their passage 
into Greece." To such discourses the Roman forebore 
giving an answer, lest the matter might end in an altercation, 
and only said, that if they sent ambassadors to Rome, every 
thing that was reasonable would be granted to them. Ac- 
cordingly, they passed a decree for such mission, agreeable 
to his direction. — In this manner was the war with Philip 
concluded. 

36. While these transactions passed in Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Asia, Etruria was near being converted into a 
scene of hostilities by a conspiracy among the slaves. To 
examine into and suppress this, Manius Acilius the pretor, 
whose province was the administration of justice between 
natives and foreigners, was sent at the head of one of the 
twa city legions. A number of them, who were by this 
time formed in a body, he reduced by force of arms, killing 
and taking many. Some, who had been the ringleaders of 
the conspiracy, he scourged with rods, and then crucified ; 
some he returned to their masters. The consuls repaired to 
their provinces. Just as Marcellus'entered the frontiers ot 
L 2 
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the Boians, and whOe his men were fiitigned wkk isafdifai|r 
the whole length of the day, and as he was pitchinghis camp 
on a rising ground, Coroiam, a chieftain of the Boiaos, at- 
tacked him with a very nnmerons force, and slew three 
thousand of his men ; seyeral persons of distinction fell in 
that tnmnltnary engagement: among others, Tiberias Sem> 
pronins Graccnns and Marcus Junius Silanus, prefects of 
the allies; and Aulus Ognlnius and Pnblius Claudius, mili- 
tary tribunes in the second legion. The Romans, notwith^ 
standing, had courage enough to finish the fortification of 
their camp, and to defend it, in spite of an assault made oa 
it by the enemy, after their success in the field. Marcellus- 
remained for some time in the same post, until the* wounded 
were cured, and the smrits of his men reviyed, after sueh a. 
disheartening blow. The Boians, a nation remarkal^y im- 
patient of delay, and quickly disgusted at a state of inaction^ 
separated, and withdrew to their seyeral forts and yillages^ 
Marcellus then, suddenly crossing the Po, led Im legions- 
into the territory of Comum, where the Insubrians, after 
rousing the people of the country to arms, lay encamped. 
The^ attacked him on his march, and their first onset was- 
so yigorous, as to make a considerable impression on his- 
yan. On plerceiying which, and fearing lest, if his meA 
should once giye ground, they would be obliged to quit the* 
field, be brought up a cohort of Marsians against the enemy, 
and ordered eyery troop of the Latine cayalry to charge them. 
The first and second charges of these haymg checked the 
fierceness of the assault, the other troops in the Roman line, 
resuming courage, adyanced briskly on the fee. The Gauls 
no longer maintained the contest, but turned their backs and 
fled in confusion. Valerius Antias relates, that in that bat- 
tle aboye forty thousand men were killed, fiye hundred and 
seyen military standards taken, with four hundred and 
thirty-two chariots, and a great number of goW chains, one 
of which, of great weight, Clai3^us sstySy was deposited as 
an offering to Jupiter, in his temple in the capKol. The 
camp of iSe Gkiuls was taken and plundered the same day; 
and the town of Comum was reduced in a few days after. 
In a little time, twenty-eight forts came oyer to the eensai 
There is a doubt among writers whether the consul led his 
legions, first against the Boians, or against the Insubrians; 
so as to determine, whether the yictory ^^ined trt Oomimi 
obliterated the disgrace of the defeat by the Boians, or if 
that obliterated the honour arising from the present succeser. 
yr. Soon after those matters had passed with such yariety 
of fortune, Lucius Purius Purpureo, the other consul, came 
into the country of the Boians, through the Sappinian tribe. 
He proceeded almost to the fort of Mutilus, when, b^ixming 
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to appieha&d tkat he might be enclosed between the Boians 
and lagnriaos, he marched back by the road he came ; and, 
makine a long circuit, through an open and safe country, 
arrived at the camp of his coUea^e. Afler this junction of 
their forces they overran the territory of the Boians, spread- 
ing devastation as far as the city of Felslna. This city, 
with the other fortresses, and almost all the Boians, except- 
ing only the young men who kept arms in their hands for 
the sake of plunder, and were at that time skulking in re- 
mote woods, made submission. The army was then led 
away against the Ligurians. The Boians thought that the 
Romans, as supposing them at a great distance, would be 
the more careless in guarding their rear, and thereby afford 
an opportunity of attacking them unawares : with this ex- 
pectation they followed them by secret paths through the 
forests. They did not overtake them ; and therefore, pass- 
ing the Po suddenly in ships, they ravaged all the country 
of the LsBvans and Libuans ; whence, as they were return- 
ing with the spoil of the country, they fell in with the Roman 
army on the Dorders of Liguria. A battle was begun with 
more speed, and with greater fury, than if the parties had 
met with their minds prepared, and at an appointed time 
and place. This occurrence showed to what degree of vio- 
lence anger can stimulate men ; for the Romans were so 
intent on slaughter, that they scarcely left one of the enemy 
to carry the news of their defeat. On account of these sue* 
eesses, when the letters of the consuls were brought to Rome, 
a supplication for three days was decreed. Soon after Mar- 
eellos came to Rome, and had a triumph decreed him by a 
imanimons vote of the senate. He triumphed, while in 
office, over the Insubrians and Comans. The claim of a 
trinmph over the Boians he left to his colleague, because 
his own arms had been unfortunate in that country ; those 
of his colleague successful. Large quantities of spoils, 
taken from the enemy, were carried in the procession in 
eaptnred chariots, ana many military standards ; also three 
hundred md twenty thousand asses of brass,* two hundred 
and tfairty-'foiir thousand of silver denariuses,t stamped with 
a chariot Eighty asses t were bestowed on each foot sol- 
dier, and thrice that value on each horseman and centurion. 
* 38. During that year Bling Antiochus. after having spent 
the winter at Ephesus, took measures n>r reducing under 
his dominion all the cities of Asia which had formerly been 
members of the empire. As to the rest, being either situa- 
ted in plains, or having neither walls, arms, nor men, in 
-whom tDKQT could confide, he supposed they would without 
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difficulty receive the yoke. But Smyrna and Lampsaeos 
openly asserted their independence ; yet, if he complied with 
the claims of these, whom he feared, there would be reason 
to apprehend that the rest of the cities in ^tolia and Ionia 
would follow the example of Smyrna, and those on the 
Hellespont that of Lampsacus. Wherefore he sent an army 
from Ephesus to invest Sm3rma: and ordered the troops, 
which were at Abydos, to leave there only a small garrison, 
and to go and lay siege to Lampsacus. Kor was force the 
only means that he used to bring them to submissicm. By 
sending ambassadors to make gentle remonstrances and re- 

Srove the rashness and obstinacy of their conduct, he en- 
eavoured to give them hopes that they might soon obtain the 
object of their wishes ; but not until it should appear clearly, 
both <to themselves and to all the world, that they had gained 
their liberty through the kindness of the king, and not by 
any violent efforts qf their own. In answer to which they 
said, that " Antiochus ought neither to be surprised nor dis- 
pleased if they did not very patiently suffer the establish- 
ment of their liberty to be deferred to a distant period." 
He himself, with his fleet, set sail from Ephesus in the be- 
ginning of spring, and steered towards the Hellespont. His 
army he transported to Madytus, a city in the Chersonese, 
and there joined his land and sea forces together. The in- 
habitants having shut their gates, he invested the town; 
and, when he was just bringing up his machines to the walls, 
it capitulated. This diffused such fear through the inhabi- 
tants of the other cities of the Chersonese, as induced them 
to submit. He then came, with the whole of his umted 
forces, to Ljrsimachia ; which finding deserted, and alma<«t 
buriea in ruins, (for the Thracians had, a few years before, 
taken, sacked, and burned it,) he conceived a wish to re* 
build a city so celebrated, and so commodiously situated. 
Accordingly, extending his care to every object at once, he 
set about repairing the walls and houses, ransomed some oi 
the Lysimachians who were in captivity, sought out and 
brought home others, who had fled and dispersed themselves 
throup;h the Chersonese and Hellespontus, enrolled new 
colonists, whom he invited by prospects of advantages, and 
used every means to repeople it fully. At the same time, 
to remove all fear of the Thracians, he went in person, 
with one half of the land forces, to lay waste, the nearest 
provinces of Thrace ; leaving the other half, and all the 
crews of the shipSj employed in the repairs of the place. 

39. About this time Lucius Cornelius, who had been com- 
missioned by the senate to accommodate the differences 
between the kings Antiochus and Ptolemy, stopped at Se- 
lymbna ; and of the ten ambassadors, Publius Lentulus from 
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Bargylii, and Poblins Villius and Lucios Terentins from 
Thi^ns, came to Lysimachia. Hither came, likewise, Ln* 
cins Cornelias from Selymbria; and, a few days afler, 
Antiochus, fh>m Thrace. His first meeting with the ambafr- 
sadorsj and an inyitation which he afterward gave them, 
were iriendly and hospitable ; but when the business of their 
embassy, ana the present state of Asia, came to be treated of, 
Ike minos of both parties were exasperated. The Romans 
did not scrapie to declare, that every one of his proceedings, 
from the time when he set sail from Sjrria, was displeasing to 
the senate; and they required restitution to be made to Ptol- 
raoy oi all the dities which had been under his dominion. 
'* FoTf as to what related to the cities which had been in the 
possession of Philip, and which Antiochus, taking advan* 
tage of a season wnen Philip's attention was turned to the 
war with Rome, had seized into his, own hands, it would 
fmrely be an intolerable hardship, if the Romans were to 
liave imdergone such toils and dangers, on land and sea, for 
80 many years, and Antiochus to appropriate to himself the 
prizes m dispute. But though his coming into Asia might 
De passed over unnoticed by the Romans, as a matter not 
pertaining to them, yet when he proceeded so fa> as to pass 
over into Europe with all his land and naval forces, now 
much was this short of open war with the Romans 1 Doubtless, 
had he even passed into Italy,* he would deny that intention." 
40. To this the king replied, that " for some time past ha 
plainly perceived that the Romans made it their business to 
inquire mto what ought to be done by King Antiochus; but 
liow far they themselves ou||[ht to advance on land or sea 
they never considered. Asia was no concemmenf of the 
Romans, in any shape ; nor had they any more right to in- 
quire what Antiochus did in Asia, than Antiochus had to in* 
qoire what the Roman people did in Italy. With respect to 
Ptolemy^ from.whom, they said, cities had been taken, there 
was a friendly eonnezicm subsisting between him and Ptol- 
emy, and he was taking measures to effect speedily a con- 
nexion of affinity also: neither had he sought to acquire any 
SK)ils from the misfortunes of Philip, nor had he come into 
nrope against the Romans, fbut to recover the cities and 
lands of the Chersonese, which having been the property of 
Lysimachus,*] he considered as part of his own dominions ; 
because, when Lysimachus was subdued, all things belong- 
ing to him became, by the right of conquest, the properly of 
Seleucus. That, at times, when his predecessors were occu- 
pied by various cares of different kinds, Ptolemy first, and 
afterward Philip, usurping the rights of others, possessed 

• Here te a cbosm in the original, which is wippUed flrom Polyblus. 
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themselves of several of these places, as likewise of some df 
the nearest parts of Thrace, which were indubitaUy belong 
ing to Lysimachiis. To restore these to their ancient state 
was the intent of his coming, and to baild Lysimachia anew, 
(it having been destroyed by an inroad of the Thracians,) 
in order that his son Seleucus might have it for the seat of 
his empire." 

41. These disputes had been carried on for several days, 
when a rumour reached them, but without any aiithority, 
that Ptolemy was dead, which prevented the conferences 
coming to any issue ; for both parties made a secret of their 
having heard it; and Lucius Cornelius, who was charged 
with the embassy to the two kings, Antiochus and Ptolemy, 
requested to be allowed a short space of time, in which he 
could have a meeting with the latter; because he wished to 
arrive in Egypt before anjr change of measures should take 
place in consequence of the new succession to the crown: 
while Antiochus believed, that if such an event had realty 
happened, Egypt would be his own. Wherefore, having dis- 
missed the Romans, and left his son Seleucus with the land 
forces, to finish the rebuilding of Lysimachia, he sailed 
with his whole fleet to Ephesus; sent ambassadors to Ctnin- 
tius to treat with him about an alliance, and then, coasting 
along the shore of Asia, proceeded to Lycia. Having learn- 
ed at Patarse that Ptolemy was living, he dropped the des^ 
of sailing to Egypt, but nevertheless steered towards Cy- 
prus ; and, when he had passed the promontory of Chelido- 
nium, was detained some little Ume in Pamphylia, near the 
river Eurymedon, by a mutiny among his rowers. When 
he had sailed thence as far as the headlands, as they are 
called, of Sarus, such a dreadful storm arose as almost buri- 
ed him and his whole fleet in the deep. ' Many ships were 
cast on shore ; many swallowed so entirely in the sea that 
not one man of their crews escaped to land. Great num- 
bers of his men perished on this occasion ; not tmly persons 
of mean rank, rowers and soldiers ; but even of his particu- 
lar friends in high stations. When he had collected the rel- 
ics of the general wreck, being in no capacity of making 
an attempt on Cyprus, he returned to Seleucia, with bis 
force ereatly dimmished since his departure. Here h% 
ordered the ships to be hauled ashore, for the winter was now 
at hand, and proceeded to Antioch, where he intended to 

gass the winter. In this posture stood the affairs of the 
ings. 

42. At Rome, in this year, for the first time, were created 
otnces called triumviri epulones:* these were Cains Lici- 

* It was their office to regulate the feasts of the g^ods. 
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ttius LncoUnS) who, as tribune, had proposed the law for 
their creation, Publius Manilas, and Publius Porcius Lseca. 
These triumvirs, as well as the pontiffs, were allowed by 
law the privilege of wearing the purple-bordered gown. Tlie 
body of the pontiffs had this year a warm dispute with the 
city questors, Gtuintus Fabius Labeo and Lucius Aurelius. 
Money was wanted; an order having been passed for mak- 
ing the last payment to private persons of that which bad 
been raised fer the support of the war ; and the questors de- 
manded it from the augurs and pontiffs, because they had 
,not contributed their share while the war subsisted. The 
priests in vain appealed to the tribunes, and the contribution 
was exacted for every year in which they had not paid. 
Daring the same year two pontiffs died, and others were 
substituted in their room : Marcus Marcellus, the consul, in 
the room of Caius Sempronius Tuditanus, who had been 
a pretor in Spain ; and Lucius Valerius, in the room of 
Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. An augur also, Cluintus Fa- 
bius Maximus, died very young, before he had attained to 
any public office; but no augur was appointed in his place 
daring that year. The consular election was then held by 
the consul Marcellus. The persons chosen were Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus and Marcus Porcius Cato. Then were 
elected pretors, Caius Fabricius Luscinus, Caius Atinius 
'Labeo, Cneius Manlius Vulso, Appius Claudius Nero, 
Publius Manlius, and Publius Porcius Lseca. The curule 
ediles, Marcus Fulvius Nobilior and Caius Flaminius, made 
a distribution to the people of one million pecks of wheat, 
at the price of two asses. This corn the Sicilians had 
brought to Rome out of respect to Caius Flaminius and his 
father ; and he gave a share of the credit to his colleague. 
The Roman games were solemnized with magnificence, 
and exhibited thrice entire. The plebeian ediles, Oneius 
Domitius ^nobarbus and Caius Scribonius, chief curio, 
brought many farmers of the public pastures to trial before 
the people. Three of these were convicted of misbehaviour j 
and out of the money accruing from fines imposed on them, 
they built a temple of Faunjos in the island. The plebeian 
games were exhibited for two days, and there was a feast on 
occasion of the games. 

43. Lucius Valerius Flaccus and Marcus Porcius, on 
the day of their entering into office, consulted the senate re- 
specting the provinces; [A. U. C. 557. B. C. 195;] who 
resolved, that "whereas the war in Spain was grown so 
formidable as to require a consular army and commander, 
it was their opinion, therefore, that the consuls should either 
stettle between themselves, or cast lots, for Hither Spain and 
Italir, as ihear provinces. That he to whom Spain fell should 
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carry with him two legions, five thousand of the Lati&e cai*> 
federates, and five hundred horse : together with a Hoeftii 
twenty ships of war. That the other consul should raise 
two legions ; for these would be sufficient to maintain traa- 
quillity in the province of Gkul, as the spirits of the Ins»- 
brians and Boians had been broken the year before." The 
lots gave Spain to Cato, and Italy to Valerius. The prt^bota 
then cast lots for their provinces : to Caius Fabricius Los- 
cinus fell the city jurisdiction; Caius Atinius Labeo Ob- 
tained the foreign ; Cneius Manlius Vulso, Sicily -, Appius 
Claudius Nero, Farther Spain ; Publius Porcius L8eca,Pisa| 
in order that he might be at the back of the Ligurians; and 
PuUius Manlius was sent into Hither Spain, as an assistant 
to the consul. Cluintius was continued in command for the 
year, as apprehensions were entertained, not only of Antio- 
chus and the iBtolians, but likewise of Nabis, tyrant of 
Lacedsemon ; and it was ordered ^hat he should have two 
legions, for which, if there was any deficiency in their num- 
bers, the consuls were ordered to raise recruits, and so^ 
them into Macedonia. Appius Claudius was permitted to 
raise, in addition to the legion which Cluintus Fabius had 
commanded, two thousand foot ^d two hundred bors& 
The like number of new-raised foot and horse was assigned 
to Publius Manlius for Hither Spain; and the legion was 
given to him which had been under the conunand of Minih 
cius, pretor. To Publius Porcius Lasca, for Etruria, near 
Pisa, were decreed two ^ousand foot and five hundred 
horse, out of the army in Graul. Scmpronius Longus was 
continued fa. command in Sardinia. 

44. The provinces being thus distributed, the consuls 
before their departure from the city, proclaimed a sacred 
spring ; which Aulns Cornelius Mammula, pretor, had vow- 
ed, in pursuance of a vote of the senate and an order of the 
pec^le, in the consulate of Cneius Servilius and Caius Fla^ 
minius. It was celebrated twenty-one years after the vow 
had been made. About the same time Caius Claudius Pul* 
cher, son of Appius, was chosen and inaugurated into the 
office of augur, m the room of Cluintus Fabius Maximus, 
who died the year before. While people in general won- 
dered that so little notice was taken of Spain being in arms, 
a letter was brought from Cluintus Miniicius, announcing 
that " he had fought a pitched battle with the Spanish gen- 
erals, Budar and Besasis, near the town of Tura, and nad 
gained the victory: that twelve thousand of the enemy were 
slain; their general Budar taken; and the rest routed ^d 
dispersed." The reading of this letter aflayed people*^ feara 
with respect to Spain, where a very formidable war htA 
^ecn apprehended. The whole anxiety of the pobtic Y«8 
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directed towards Kin^ Antiochtis, especially after the arrival 
df the ten ambassadors. These, after relatiii|f the proceed- 
ings with Philip, and the conditions on which peace had 
been granted him, gave information that ** there still subsist- 
ed a war of no less magnitude to be wa^ed with Antiochns;^ 
that he had come over into Europe with a ver^ numerous 
fleet and a powerful army ; that, had not a delusive prospect 
0f an opportunity of invading Egypt, raised by a more 
delusive rumour, diverted him to another quarter, all Greece 
would have quickly been i volved in the flames of war. 
Nor would even the iBtolians remain quiet, a race bv nature 
restless, and at (hat time fall of anger ufainst the Romans. 
That, besides, there was another evil, ci a most dangerous 
nature, lurkiag in the bowels of Greece,»Nabis, tyrant at 
present of Lacedsemon, but who would soon, if suffered, be- 
come t3rrant of all Greece, equalling in avarice and cruelty 
all the tyrants most remarkaole in nistory : for, if he were 
allowed to keep possession of Argos, which served as a cita- 
del to awe the Peloponnesus, when the Roman armies should 
be brought home to Italy, Greece would reap no advantage 
from being delivered out of bondage to Philip : because, in- 
stead of that king, who, supposing no other difference, re- 
sided at a distance, she would have fot a master ti tyrant, 
close to her side." 

45. On this intelligence being received from men of such 
respectable authority, and who had, besides, examined into 
all the maUers which were reported, the senate, although 
they deemed the business relating to Antiochus the more im- 

Eortant, yet as the king had for some reason or other gone 
ome into Syria, they thought that the affair respecting the 
tyrant required more immediate consideration. After de* 
bating for a long time whether they should judge the grounds 
which they had at present sufficient whereon to found a de- 
cree for a declaration of war, or whether they should em- 
power Titus Gluintius to act in the case respecting Nabis 
the LacedsBmonian, in sucli manner as he should judge con- 
ducive to the public interest Lthev at length invested him 
with fall powers : ,for th^ thought the business of su^h a 
nature, that whether expedited or delayed, it could not very 
materially affect the general interest of the Roman people. 
It was deemed more important to endeavour to discover what 
line of conduct Hannibal and the Carthaginians would pur- 
sue In case of a war breaking out with Antiochus. Persons 
of the faction which opposed Hannibal wrote continually to 
their several friends, among the principal men in Rome, 
that "messages and letters were sent by Hannibal to An- 
tiochus, and that envoys came secretly from the king to him. 
libat, as some wild beasts can never be tamed, so the Oar- 
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thaginiaa's temper was irreclaimable and implacable. That 
he sometimes complained that the state was debilitated by 
ease and indolence, and lulled by sloth into a lethargy, from 
which nothing could rouse it but the sound of arms." These 
accounts were deemed probable, when people recollected 
the former war being not only continued, but first set on 
foot by the efforts of that single man. Besides, he had by 
a recent act provoked the resentment of many men i» 
power. 

46. The order of judges possessed at that time absolute 

Eower in Carthage ; and tnis was owing chiedy to their 
olding the oflice during life. The property, character, and 
life of every man was in their disposal. He who incurred 
the displeasure of one of that order found an enemy in all of 
them ; nor were accusers wanting in a court where the jus- 
tices were disposed to condemn. While they were in pos- 
session of this despotism, (for they did not exercise their ex- 
orbitant power with due regard to the rights of others,) Han- 
nibal was elected pretor ; and he summoned the questor be- 
fore him. The questor disregarded the summons, for he 
was of the opposite faction ; and besides, as the practice was, 
that, after the questorship men were advanced mtothe order 
of judges, the most powerful of all, he already assumed a 
spirit suited to the authority which he was shortly to obtain. 
Hannibal, highly offended hereat, sent an officer to appre- 
hend the questor ; and, bringing him forth into an assembly 
of the people, he made heavjr charges not against him alone, 
but on the whole order of judges ; who, in the fulness of 
their arrogance and power, set at naught both the magistra- 
cy and the laws. Tnen, perceiving that his discourse was 
favourabl^r attended to, and that the conduct of those men 
was offensive to the interest and freedom of the lowest classes, 
he proposed a law, and procured it to be enacted, that the 
"judges should be elected annually; and that no person 
should hold the office two years successivelv." But, what- 
ever degree of favour lie acquired among the commons by 
this proceeding, he roused in a gfeat part of the nobility an 
equal degree of reseatment. This was followed by another 
act, oy which, while he served the people, he provoked per- 
sonal enmity against himself. The public revenues were 
partly wasted through nej^eet, partly embezzled, and divi- 
ded among some leading men and magistrates; insomuch, 
that there was not money sufficient for the regular aimuai 
payment of the tribute to the Romans, so that private per- 
sons seemed to be threatened with a heavy tax. 

47. When Hannibal had informed himself of the amoimt 
of the revenues arising firoiji taxes and port duties, for nfhat 
puipases they were issued flpom the treasury, how much w*5 
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cDnsumed b7 the ordinary expenses of the state, an^ how. 
much lost by embezzlement, he asserted In ;ui assembly of 
the people, that if pajrment were eiiforced of the money im- 
applied to public uses, the taxes might be remitted to the sub- 
jects ; and that the state would still be rich enough to pay 
the tribute to the Romans : which assertion he proved to be 
true. But now those persons who for several years past had 
maintained themselves by plundering the public were great- 
ly enraged ; as if this were ravishing from them their own 
property, and not as dragging out of their hands their ill- 
gotten spoil. Accordingly they laboured to draw down on 
Hannibal the vengeance of the Romans, who were seeking 
a pretext for indulging their hatred against him. A stren-r 
nous opposition was however for a long time made to this 
by Scipio Africanus, who thought it highly unbecoming the 
dignity of the Roman people to make themselves a party in 
the animosities and charges against Hannibal ; to interpose 
the public authority among factions of the Carthaginians, 
not remaining content with having conquered that com- 
mander in the field, but to become as it were his prosecutors 
in a judicial process, and preferring an action against him. 
Yet at length the point was carried that an embassy should 
be sent to Carthage, to represent to the senate there, that 
Hannibal, in concert with King Antiochus, was forming 

?lans for kindling a war. Three ambassadors were- sent, 
*aius Servilius, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and Gtuintus 
Terentius Culleo. These, on their arrival, by the advice of 
Hannibal's enemies, ordered that any who inquired the 
cause of their coming should be told that they came to de- 
termine the disputes subsisjin^ between the Carthaginians 
and Masinissa, king of Niimidia ; and this was generally 
believed. But Hannibal was not ignorant that he was the 
sole object aimed at by the Romans; and that^ though they 
had granted peace to the Carthaginians, their war against 
him, individuallv, would ever subsist with unabated ran- 
cour. He therefore determined to give way to fortune and 
the times ; and having already made every preparation for 
flight, he showed himself that day in the forum, in order t6 
l^iard against suspicion ; and, at eoon as it grew dark, went 
m his common dress to one of the gates, with two attendants, 
who knew nothing of his intention. 

48: Finding horses in readiness at a spot where he kad 
ordered, he made a hasty journe3rby night through a district 
of the territory of Voca, and arrived ia the morning of the 
following day at a castle of his own between Acholla and 
Thapsus. There a ship, ready fitted out and ftimished with 
rowers, took him on board. Ia this manner did Hannibal 
leave ikfrica, lamenting the misfortunes of his coantry oft- 
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ener Aan his owel He sailed oyer the same day to the 
island of C^lrcina, where he found in the port a number of 
merchant ships with their cargoes ; and on landing was sur- 
rounded by a concourse of people, who came to pay their 
respects to him ; on which he ^ye orders that, in answer 
to any inquiries, it should be sfud that he was going ambas- 
sador to T^re. Fearing, howeyer, lest some of these ships 
might sail in the night to Thapsus or AchoUa, and carry 
information of his being seen at Cercina, he ordered a sac- 
rifice to be prepared, and the masters of the ships, with the 
merchants, to be inyited to the entertainment, and that the 
sails and yards should be collected out of the ships to form 
a shade on shore for the company at supper, as it hn^ypened 
to be the middle of summer. Tne feast of the day was as 
sumptuous, and the guests as numerous, as the time and cir- 
cumstances allowed; and the entertainment was prolonged, 
with plenty of wine, until late in the nieht. As soon as 
Hanmbal saw an opportunity of escaping the notice of those 
who were in the harbour, he set sail. The rest were fast 
asleep, nor was it early, next day, when they arose, heayily 
sick rrom the preceding day's excess ; and then, when it was 
too late, they set about replacing the sails in the ships, and 
fitting up the rigging, which employed seyeral hours. At 
Carthage, those who were accustomed to yisit Hanni^] met 
in a crowd, at the porch of his house ; and when it was pub- 
licly known that he was not to b« found, the whole multi- 
tude assembled in the forum, eager to gain intelligence of 
the man who was considered as the first in the state. Some 
surmised that he had fled, as the 6ase was; others, th^ he 
had been put to death through the treachery of the Ronums ; 
and there was visible in the expression of their countenances 
that yariety which might naturally be expected in a state di- 
yided into factions, whereof each sni^rted a different inter- 
est. At length an account was brought that he had been 
seen at Cercina. 

49. The Roman ambasBad(n« represented to the eouncil, 
that " proof had been laid before the soiate of Rome, that 
formerly King Philip had been moyed, principally by ^he in- 
stigation of Hannibal, to make war on the Roman people ; 
and that lately Hannibal had. besides, sent letters and mes- 
sages to King Antiochus. That he was a man who would 
neitsT be content until he had excited war in eyery part of 
the globe. That such conduct ou§[ht not to be suflered to 
pass with impunity, if the Carthaginians wished to coDviace 
the Roman people that none of those things were done with 
tiheir consent, or with the approbation of the state." The 
Carthaginians answered that they were ready to do what- 
ever the Romans required of ifaem. 
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Haimib^, after a prosperous voyage, arrfyad at Tyre; 
where, in consideration of his illustrious character, he was 
received by those founders of Carthage with every demon- 
stration of respect, as if he were a native of the country ; 
and here he stayed a few days. He then sailed to Antic^jh ; 
where, hearing that the king had already left the place, he 
procured an interview with his sop, wno was celebrating 
the anniversary games at Daphne, and who treated him 
with much kindness ; after which he set sail without delay. 
At Gphesus he overtook the king, whose judgment was still 
wavering and undetermined res]^cting a war with Rome : 
but the arrival of Hannibal proved an incentive of no small 
efficacy to the prosecution of that design. At the same time, 
the inclinations of the jEtolians also became unfavourable 
to the continuance of their alliance with Rome, in conse- 
quence of the senate having referred to Cluintius their am- 
bassadors, who demanded Pharsalus and Leucas, atid some 
other cities, in conformity to the first treaty. 
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Chap. 1. Amid the serious concerns of so many impor- 
tant wars, some scarcely ended, and otheors impending, an 
incident intervened, which may seem too trivial to be men- 
tioned ; but which, through the zeal of the parties concerned, 
occasioned a violent contest. Marcus Fundanius and Lu- 
cius Valerius, plebeian tribunes, proposed to the people the 
repealing of the Oppian law. Tbis law, which had been 
introduced by Caius Oppius, plebeian tribune, in the con- 
sulate of dumtus Fabius and Tiberius Sempronius, during 
the heat of the Punic war, ^lacted, that " no woman should 
possess more than half an ounce of gold, oi; wear a gar- 
ment of various colours, or ride in a carriage drawn by 
horses, in a city, or any town, or any place nearer thereto 
than one mile ; except on occasion of somepublic religious 
solemnity.'^ Marcus and Publiu^ Junius Brutus, plebeian 
tribunes, supported the Oppian law, and declared that thef 
would never suffer it to be repealed ; while many «f the 
Bobility stood forth to argue for and against the motion pro- 
posed. The capitol was filled with crowds who fevoured or 
opposed the law; nor could the matrons be kept at home, 
either by advice or shame, nor even by thd commands^ of 
their husbands j but beset every street and pass in the city, 
beseeching the men, ag they went down to the forum, that ib 
m2 
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the mesoki hdHrishmg state of the commonwealth, when the 
pabfic prosperity was daily increasing, they wonld snffer 
the women so fiir to partake of it, as to have their former 
ornaments of dress restored. This throng of women in- 
cteased daily, for they arrived even from the country towns 
and villages ; and had at length the boldness to come np to 
the consuls, pretors, and other magistrates, to urge their re- 
quest. One of the consuls, however, they found inexorable 
—Marcus Porcius Cato. who, in sm)|K)rt of the law pro- 
posed to be repealed, spoke to this efltect:— 

2. " If, Romans, every individual among us had made it 
a rule to maintain the prerogative and authority of a husband 
with respect to his own wife, we should have less trouble 
with the whole sex. But now, our privileges, overpowered 
at home by female contumacy, are, even here in the forum, 
spumed and trodden under foot ; and because we are unable 
to withstand each separately, we now dread their collective 
body. I was accustomed to think it a &bulous and fictitious 
tale, that, in a certain island, the whole race of males was 
utterly extirpated by a conspiracy of the women. But the 
utmost dangex may be apprehentfed equally from either sex, 
if you suffer cabals and secret consultations to be held : 
scarcely indeed can I determine, in my own mind, whether 
the act itself, or the precedent that it affords, is of more per- 
nicious tendency. The latter of these more particularly 
ccmcems us consuls, and the other magistrates ; the former, 
you, my fellow-citizens : for, whether the measure propos- 
ed to your consideration be profitable to the state or not, in 
to be determined by you, who are to vote on the occasion. 
As to the outrageous behaviour of these women, whether 
it be merely an act of their own, or owing to your instiga- 
tions, Marcus Fundanius and Lucius Valerius, it ^ques- 
tionably implies culpable conduct in magistrates. I know 
not whether it reflects greater disgrace on you, tribunes, or 
on the consuls: on you certainly, if you have brought these 
women hither for the purpose of raising tribnnitian sedi- 
tions; on us, if we suikr laws to be imposed on us by a se- 
cession of won^en, as was done formerlv by that of the com- 
mon people. It was not without painful emotions of shame, 
that I, just now, made my way into the forum through the 
midst of a band of women. Had I not been restmined by 
respect for the modesty and dignity of some individual 
among them, rather than of the whole number, and been 
imwmhig that they should be seen rebuked by a consul, I 
should not have refrained from saying to them, • What sort 
of practice is this, of running out into public, besetting the 
greets, and addressing other women's husbands'? CouW not 
eacn have made the same request to her husband at home? 
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Are your blandishments more sedacing in imbKe than m 
private, and vfiih other women's husband^ tkan with wax 
own 1 Although if females would let their modesty connne 
them within the limits of their own rights, it did not become 
yon, even at home, to concern yourselves about any tews 
that mi^ht be passed or repealed here.* Our ancestors 
tfaonght It not prc^r that women should perform any, even 

grivate business, without a director ; but that they should 
e ever under the control of parents, brothers, or husbands. 
We, it^eems, suffer them, now, to interfere in the manage- 
ment of state affairs, and to thnist themselves into the forum, 
into general assemblies, and into assemblies of election : for. 
what are they doing at this moment in your streets and lanes 1 
What, but arguing, some in support of the motion of trib- 
tuaes ; others contending for the repeal of the law 1 Will 
you give the reins to their intractable nature, and then ex- 
pect that themselves should set bounds to their licentiousness, 
and without your interference 1 This is the smallest of the 
injunctions laid on them by usage or the laws, all which 
women bear with impatience: they long for entire liberty: 
nay, to s])eak the truth, not for liberty, but for unbounded 
freeidom in every particular : for what will they not attempt, 
if they now come off victorious 1 Recollect all the institu- 
tions respecting the sex, by which our forefathers restrained 
their profligacy, and subjected them to their husbands ; and 
yet, even with the help of all these restrictions, they can 
scarcely.be kept within bounds. If, then, you suffer them 
to throw these off one by one, to tear them all asunder, and, 
at last, to be set on an eoual footing with yourselves, can 
you imagine that they will be any longer tolerable 1 Suffer 
them once to arrive at an equality with you, and they will 
from that moment become your superiors. 

3. " But, indeed, they only object to any new law beiug 
made against them : they mean to deprecate, not justice, but 
.severity. Nay, their wish is, that a law which you have 
admitted, estaSlished by your suffrages, and found in the 
practice and experience of so many year's to be beneficial, 
should now be repealed: and that by abolishing one law, 
you should weaken all tne rest. No law perfectly suits the 
convenience of every member of the community ; the oi^ly 
consideration is, whether, on the whole, it be profitable to 
the greater part. If^ because a law proves obnoxious to a 
private individual, it must therefore be cancelled and an^ 
nulled, to what purpose is it for the community to enact 
laws, which those, whom they were particularly intended 
to comprehend, could presently repeal 1 Let us, however, 
inquire what this important affair is which has induced 
the matrons thus to run out into public in this indecorous 
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manner, ticarcely restraining Arom jrashisf; into the forum 
and the assembfjr of the people. Is it to .elicit that their 
parents, their husbands, children, and brothers may be rai^ 
somed from captivity under Hannibal 1 By no means : and 
far be ever from the commonwealth so unfortunate a situa- 
tion. Yet. when such was the case, you refused this to the 
prayers which, on that occasion, their duty dictated. But it 
is not doty, nor solicitude for their friends; it is religion 
that has collected them together. They are about to receive 
the Idsean Mother, coming out of Phrygia from Pessinus. 
What motive, that even common decency will not allow to 
be mentioned, is pretended for this female insurrection % 
Hear the answer : That we may shine in gold and purple ; 
that, both on festival and common days, we may ride through 
the city in our chariots, triumphing over vanquished and 
abrogated law, after having captured and wrested from you 
your suffrages •, and that there ntay be no bounds to our ex- 
penses and our luxury. Often have you heard me complain 
of the profuse expenses of the women — often of those of the 
men ; and that not only of men in private stations, but of the 
magistrates; and that the state was endangered by twoop- 
pos^e vices, luxury and avarice ; those pests which have 
ever been the ruin of every great state. These I dread the 
more, "as the circumstances of the commonwealth grow 
daily more prosperous and happy; as the empire increases; 
as we have passed over into Greece and Asia, places abound- 
ing with every kind of temptation that can inflame the pas- 
sions ; and as we have begun to handle even royal treasures: 
for I greatly fear that these matters will rather bring us into 
captivity, than we them. Believe me, those statues from 
Syracuse made their way into this city with hostile effect. I 
already hear too manv commending and admiring the deco- 
rations of Athens ana Corinth, and ridiculing the earthen 
images of our Roman gods that stand on the fronts of their 
temples. For my part, I prefer these gods,— propitious as 
they are, and I hoipe will continue, if we allow them to re- 
main in their own mansions. In the memor]r of our fathers, 
Pyrrhus, by his ambassador Cineas, made trial of the dispo- 
sitions^ not only of our men, but of our women also, bv of- 
fers of^ presents : at that time the Oppian law, for restraming 
female luxury, had not been made; and yet not one woman 
accepted a present. What, think you, was the reason 1 That 
for which our ancestors made no provision by law on this 
subject : there was no luxury existing which might be re- 
^ramed. As diseases must necessarily be known before 
tneir remedies, so passions come into being before the laws 
which nrescribe Umits to them. What called forth the U- 
clnian law, restricting ealtates to five hundred acres, bat the 
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unbounded desire for enlarging estates 1 What the Cincian 
law, concerning gifts and presents, but that the plebeians had 
become vassals and tributaries to the senate 1* It is not, 
therefore, in any degree surprising that no want of the Op- 
pian law, or of any other, to limit the expenses of the wotnen. 
was felt at that time, when they refused to receive gold and 
purple that was thrown in their way, and offered. to their 
iicceptance. If Cineas were now to go found the city with 
his presents, he would find numbers of women standing in 
the public streets ready to receive them. 

4. " There are some passions, the causes or motives of 
which I can no way account ibr. To be d'ebarred of a 
liberty in which another is indul|:ed, msLy perhaps naturally 
excite some degree of shame or mdi^ation ; yet, when the 
dress of all is alike, what inferiority m appearance can any 
one be ashamed of? Of all kinds of shame, the worst, 
snrely, is the being ashamed of frugality or of poverty ; bat 
the law relieves you with regard to both ; you want only 
that which it is unlawful for you to have. This equaliza- 
tion, says the rich matron, is the very thin^^ that I cannot 
endure. Why do not I make a figure, distmguished witk 
gold and purple 1 Why is the poverty of others concealed 
under this cover of a law, so that i^ should be thought that, if 
the law permitted, they would have such things as they are not 
now able to procure 1 Romans, dp you wisn to excite among 
your wives an emulation of this sort, that the rich should 
wish to have what no other can have; and that the poor, 
lest they should be despised as such, should extend their 
expenses beyond their abilities 1 Be assured that when a 
woman once begins to be ashamed of what she ought not to 
be ashamed of, she will not be ashaihed of what she ought 
She who can, will purchase out of her own purse ; she who 
cannot, will ask her husband. Unhappy is the husband, both 
he who complies with the request, and he who does not ; for 
what he will not give himself, another will. Now, th^ 
openly solicit favours from other women's husbands ; and, 
what is moire, solicit a law, and votes. From some they 
obtain them : although, with regard to you, your property, 
or your children, you would find it hard to omain any thing 
from them. If the law ceases to limit the expenses of your 
wife, you yourself will never be able to limit them. Do not 
suppose that the matter will hereafter be in the same state 
in which it was before the law was made on the subject. It is 

* Previous to the passing of the Cinci^ law, about ten years before 
this time, the advocates who pleaded in the courts received fees and 

C resents ; and as all or most «f these were senators, the plebeians are 
ere represented as tributary to the senate. By the above law they 
were forbidden to receive either fees or presents. 
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safer that a wicked man should never be accused, than that 
he should be acquitted ; and luxury, if it had never been 
meddled with, would be more tolerable than it will be, now, 
like a wild beast, irritated bv havine been chained, and then 
let loose. My opinion is, that the Oppian law ought on no 
account to be repealed. Whatever determination you may 
come to, I pray all the gods to prosper it." 

5. After him the plebeian tribunes, who had declared 
their intention of protesting, added a few words to the same 
purport. Then Lucius Valerius, who made the motion. 
spoKe thus in support of it : " If private persons only had 
stood forth to argue for and against the proposition which 
we have submitted to your consideration, I for my part, 
thinking enough to have been said on both sides, would have 
waited m silence for your determination : but since a person 
of most respectable judgment, the consul, Marcus Porcius, 
has reprobated our motion, not only by the influence of his 
opinion, which, had he said nothing, would carry very great 
weight, but also in a long and laboured discourse, it becomes 
necessary to say a few words in ansjxrer. He has spent 
more words in rebuking the matrons than in arguing against 
the measure proposed ; and even went so far as to mention 
a doubt, whether the conduct which he censured in then 
arose from themselves, or from our instigation. I shall de- 
fend the measure, not ourselves : for the consul threw out 
those insinuations against us, rather for argument's sake, 
than as a serious charge. He has made use of the terms 
babal and sedition ; and, sometimes, secession of the women : 
because the matrons had requested of you, in the public 
streets, that in this time of peace, when the commonwealth 
is flourishing and happy, you would repeal a law that was 
made against them durmg a war, and in times of distress. 
I know that to declaim is an easy task ; that strong expres- 
sions, for the sake of exaggeration, are easily found ; and 
that, mild as Marcus Cato is in his disposition, and gentle 
in his manners, yet in his speeches he is not only vehement, 
but sometimes even austere. What new thing, let me ask, 
have the matrons done in coming put into public in a body 1 
Have they never before appeared in public 1 I will turn 
over your own Antiquities,* and quote them against yoo. 
Hear now, how often thev have done the same, alwavs to 
the advantage of the public. In the earliest period, of our 
history, even in the reign of Romulus, when the capitol had 
been taken by the Sabines, and a pitched battle was fought 
in the forum, was not the fight stopped by the matrons run- 

• Alluding to a treatise by CJato, on the antiqalUeB of Italy, entitled 
Ongines, which is the word used here by Valerius. 
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nlBff in betwe^i the two annie& % When, after the expulsion 
of the kings, the legions of the Volscians, under the com- 
mand of Marcius Coriolanas, were encamped at the fifth 
stone, did not the matrons turn awav that army, which 
would have overwhelmed this city ? Again, when the city- 
was taken by the Qauls, whence was the gold procured for 
the ransom of iti Did not the matrons, by unanimous 
agreement, bring it into the public treasury 1 In the late 
war, not to go back to remote antiquity, when there was a 
want of money, did not the widows supply the treasury 1 
And when new gods were invited hither to the relief of our 
distressed affairs, did not the matrons go out in a body to the 
sea-shore to receive the Idsean Mother 1 * The cases,* he says, 
* are dissimilar.' It is not my purpose to produce similar 
instances ; it is sufficient that I clear these women of having 
done any thing new. Now, what nobody wondered at their 
doing, in cases which concerned all in common, both men 
and women, can we wonder at their doing, in a case pe- 
culiarly affecting themselves 7 But what have they donel 
We have proud ears, truly, if, though masters disciain not 
the prayers of slaves, we are offended at being asked a 
favour by honourable women. 

6. " 1 come now to the question in debate, with resi>ect to 
which the consul's argument is twofold : for first he is dis- 
pleased at the thought of any law whatever being repealed ; 
and then, particularly, of that law which was mad« to re- 
strain female luxury. His mode of arguing, on the fonner 
head, in support of the laws in general, appeared hishly 
becoming of a consul*, and that, on the latter, against lax- 
ury, was quite conformable to the rigid strictness of his mor- 
als. Unless,^ therefore, I shall be able to point out to you 
which of his arguments, on both 'head«, are aeatitute of foun- 
dation^ you may probably be led axrav by error. For while 
I acknowledge,* that of those laws which are instituted, not 
for any particular lime, but for eternity, on account of their 
perpetual utility, not one ought to be repealed ; unless either 
experience evince it to be useless, or some state of the pub- 
lic affairs render it such; I see, at the same time^that tnose 
laws which particular seasons have rec^uired, are mortal, (if 
I may use the term,) and changeable with the times. Those 
made in peace are generally repealed by war; those made 
in war, by peace ; as in the management of a ship, some 
implements are useful in good weather, others in bad. As 
these two kinds are thus distinct in their nature, of which 
kind, do yoxi think, is that law which we now propose to 
repeal 1 Is it an ancient law of the kings, coeval with the city 
itself '? Or, what is next to that, was it written in the twelve 
tables by the decemvirs appointed to form a code of laws 1 
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k it <me, vkhont which oar ancestors thought thftt the hoik- 
our of the female sex could not be preserved ; and, therefore, 
we also htfve reason to fear that, together with it, we shouia 
repeal the modesty and chastity of our females 1 Now, is 
there a man among you who does not know that this is a 
new law, passed not more than twenty years ago, in the con- 
sulate of Uuintus Fabius and Tiberius Sempronius 1 And 
as, without it, our matrons sustained for such a number of 
years the most virtuous characters, what danger is there ik 
their abandoning themselves to Inxury on itsbnng repealed 1 
For, if the design of passing that law was to check Uie pas- 
sions of the sex, there would be reason to fear lest the re- 
peal of it might operate as an incitement to t|em. But the 
real reason of its being passed, the time itself will show. 
Hannibal was then in Italy, victorious at Cannae, possessed 
of Tarentum, of Arpi, of Capua, and seemed reaay to bring 
up his army to the city of Rome. Our allies had deaertS 
us. We had neither soldiers to fill up the legions, nor sea- 
men to man the fleet, nor money in the treasury. Slaves, 
who were to be employed as soldiers, were purchased on 
condition of their pnce being paid to the owners at the end 
of the war. The farmers of the revenues declared that 
they would contract to supply corn and other matters, which 
the exigences of the war required, to be paid for at the same 
time. We gave up our slaves to the oar, in numbers pro- 
portioned to our properties, and paid them out of our own 
pockets. All our gold and silver, in imitation of the exam- 
jde given by the senators, we dedicated to the use of the pub- 
lic. Widows and minors lodged their money in the treasu- 
ry. We were prohibited from keeping in our houses more 
than a certain quantity of wrought gold or silver, or raort 
than a certain sum of coined silver or brass. At such a 
time as this were the matrons so eagerly engaged in -luxurr 
and dress, that the Oppian law was requisite to repress such 
practices! When the senate, because the sacrifice of Ceres 
nad been omitted, in consequence of all the matrons being 
in mourning, ordered the mourning to end in thirty dkys. 
Who does not clearly see that the poverty and distress of 
the state requiring that every private person's money should 
be converted to the use of the public, enacted that law, with 
intent that it should remain in force so Ion|f only as the 
cause of enacting it should remain 1 For if all the decrees 
of the senate and orders of the people, which were then 
made to answer the necessities of the times, are to be of per- 
petual obligation, why do we refund their money to private 
persons 1 Why do we pay ready money to contractors for 
public services? Why are not slaves brought tb serve in 
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Hie taemy % Wby do we not, pri?ate subjeets, 8Q|^y fowem 
«5 we did then 1 

7. " Shall^ then, every other class of people, tvery indi- 
tridnal, feel the improvement in the state, and shall our 
"Wives alone reap none of the fruits of the public peace and 
tranquillity t Shall we men have the use or purple, wearing 
the purple4>ordered gown in magistracies and priests' offi- 
ces % shall our children wear gowns bordered with purple 1 
Shall we allow the privilege of such a dress to the magis- 
trates of the colonies and borough towns, and to the very 
lowest of them here at Rome, the superintendents of the 
streets ; and not only of wearing such an ornament of dis- 
tinction while alive, but of being buried with it when dead: 
and shall we interdict the use of purple to women alone i 
And when you, the husband, may wear purple in your great 
coat, will you not suffer your wife to have a purple cloak 1 
Shall the famiture of your house be finer than ^our wife's 
clothes 1 But with respect to purple, which will be worn 
oat and consumed, I can see an unjust, indeed, but still sort 
of reason, for parsimony : but with respect to gold, in which| 
excepting the price of the workmansnip, there is no waste, 
what motive can there be for denying it to them ? it rather 
serves as a useful fund for both public and private ezigen* 
ces, as you have already experienced. He says there will 
be no emulation between individuals when no one is pos- 
sessed of it. But, in truth, it will be a source of grief and 
indignation to all, when they s^e those ornaments allowed 
to the wives of the Latine confederates which have been for^ 
bidden to themselves ; when they see those riding through 
the city in their carriages, and decorated with gold and pur- 
pie, while they are obliged to follow on foot, as if empire 
were seated m the country of the others, not in their own* 
This would hurt the feelings even of men, and what do you 
think must be its effect on those of weak women, whom even 
trifles can disturb 1 Neither offices of state, nor of the priest- 
Ikood, nor triumphs, nor badges of distinction, nor imlitary 
presents, nor spoils, can fall to their share. Elegance of ap- 
pearance, and ornaments, and dress, these are the women^s 
t>adges of distinction ; in these they delight and glory ; these 
oar ancestors called the women's world. What other change 
in their apparel do they make, when in mourning, except 
the paying aside their gold and purple 1 And what when 
the mourning is over, except resuming themi How do 
■they distin&uish themselves on occasion of public thanks- 
givings and supplications, but by adding unusual splendour 
to their dress 1 .But then, if you repeal the Oppian law, 
-should you choose to prohibit any of those particulars which 
the law at present prohibits, you will not have it in your 
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power; your daughters} wives, and eyen the sisters of aooiff, 
will be less under your control. The bondage of women is 
never sfaaften off without the loss of their friends ; and they 
themselves look with horror on that freedom which is pur- 
chased with the loss of a husband or parent. Their winh is, 
that their dress should be under your regulation, not under 
that of the law; and it ought to be your wish to hold them 
in ccHitrol and guardianship, not in bondage ; and to prefer 
the title of father or husband to that of master. The consul 
just now made use of some invidious terms, calling it a fe- 
male sedition and secession ; because, I suppose, there is 
danger of their seizing the sacred mpnnt, as formerly the 
angry plebeians did ; or the Aventine. Their feeble nature 
must submit to whatever you think proper to enjoin ; and, 
the greater power you possess, the more moderate ought 
you to be in the exercise of your authority." 

8. Notwithstanding all these arguments against the mot^xiy 
the women next day poured out into the pubHc in miich 
greater numbers, and in a body beset the doors of the pro- 
testing tribunes ; nor did they retire until the tribunes with- 
drew their protest. There was then no farther demur, bat 
every c«ie of the tribes voted for the repeal. Thus was this 
law annulled, in the twentieth year after it had been made. 
The consul Marcus Porcius, as soon as the business of the 
Oppian law was over, sailed immediately with twenty-fire 
ships of war, of which five belonged to the allies, to the port 
of Luna, where he ordered the troops to assemble ; and 
having sent an edict along the sea-coast, to collect ships of 
every description at his departure from Luna^ he left orders 
that they should follow him to the harbour of PjrrensBus,^ as 
he intended to proceed thence against the enemy with all 
the force that he could muster. They accordingly, after 
sailing by the Ligurian mountains and the Gallic bay, joined 
him there on the day appointed. From thence they went to 
Rhoda, and dislodged a garrison of Spaniards that were n 
that fortress. From Rhoda they proceeded with a favourable 
wind to Emporiae, and there landed all the forces^ excepting 
the crews or the ships. 

9. At that time, as at present, Emporiee consisted of two 
towns, separated by a wall. One was inhabited by Ghreeks 
from Phocsea, whence the Massilians also derive their ori- 
gin ; the other by Spaniards. The Greek town being open 
towards the sea, had but a small extent of wall, not above 
four hundred paces in circuit; but the Spanish town, being 
farther back from the sea, had a wall three thousand paces 
m circumference. A third kind of inhabitants was added 
JJ7 ^« f^i^?! Caesar settling a Roman colony there, after 
me fioAl defeat of the sons of Pompey. At present thiey are 
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aB incorporated in one mass; ^e Spmiards first, and at 
length the Greeks, having been adnutted t<^ the privilege 
of Roman citizens. Whoever had, at that period, observed 
the Greeks exposed on one side to the open sea, and on tlie 
other to the Spaniards, a fierce and warlike race, would 
have wondered by what cause they were preserved. De- 
ficient in strength, they guarded against danger by regular 
discipline ; of which, among even more powerful people, 
the best preservative is fear. That part of the wall which 
faced the country they kept strongly fortified, having but 
one gate, at which some of the magistrates were continually 
on guard. During the night a third part of the citizens 
kept watch on the walls, posting their watches, and going 
their rounds, not merely from the force of custom, or in 
compliance with the law, but with as much vigilance as if 
an enemy were at their gates. They never admitted any 
Spaniard into the city, nor did they go outside the walbs 
without precaution. The passage to the sea was open to 
every one ; but, through the gate next to the Spanish town 
none ever passed, but in a large body ; these were generally 
the third di\rision, which had watched on the walls Ifae pre- 
ceding night. The cause of their going out was this: the 
Spaniards, ignorant of maritime anairs, were fond of traf- 
ficking with them, and glad of an opportunity of purchasing 
for their own use the foreign zoods which the others im- 
ported in their ships ; and, at the same time, of finding a 
market for the produce of their lands. Sensible of the ad- 
vantages resultmg from a mutual intercourse, the Spaniards 
SLve the Greeks free admittance into their city. Another 
ing which eentributed to their safety was being sheltered 
Hnder the friendship of the Romans, which they cultivated 
with as much coraial zeal, though not possessed of equal 
abilities, as the Massilians. On this account they received 
the consul and his army with everv demonstration of cour- 
tesy and kindness. Cato stayed there a few days, until he 
could learn what force the enemy had, aiid w|iere they lav; 
and, not to be idle during even that short delay, he spent the 
whole time in exercising his men. It happened to be the 
season of the year when people have the com in their bams. 
He therefore ordered the purveyors not to purchase any 
com, and sent them home to Rome, saying, that the war 
would maintain, itself Then, setting out trom Emporiae, 
he laid waste the lands of the enemy with fire and sword« 
spreading terror and desolation over the whole country. 

10. At the same time, as Marcus Helvius was going 
home from Farther Spain, with an escort of six thousand 
men, given him by the pretor, Appius Claudius, the Celti- 
berians, with a, numerous army« met him near the city of 
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IHitnrgi. Valeritis says tliat they had twenty thousand ef- 
fective men ; that twelve thousand of them were killed, the 
town of lilitnrgi taken, and all the, adult males put to the 
sword. Helvius soon after arrived at the camp of Cato ; 
and as he had now no danger to apprehend from tke enemy, 
in the country through which he was to pass, he sent back 
the escort to Farther Spain, and proceeded to Rome, where, 
on account of his successful services, he received the honour 
of an ovation. He carried into the treasury, of silver bull' 
ion, fourteen thousand pounds weight ; of coined, seventeen 
thousand and twenty-three denariuses;«and Oscantdena- 
^ rinses, twenty thousand four hundred and thirty-eight.t 
The reason ror which the senate refused him a triumph 
was, because he fought under the auspices and in the prov- 
ince of another. As he had not come home until the second 
year after the expiration of his office, because after he had 
resigned the government of the province to Cluintius Mmti- 
cius he wa^ detained there during the succeeding year by 
a severe and tedious sickness, he entered the city in ovation, 
only two months before the triumph of his successor. The 
latter brought into the treasury thirty-four thousand eight 
hundred pounds weight of silver, seventy-eicht thousand 
denariuses,$ and of Oscan denariuses two hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand.ll 

IL Meanwhile, in Spain, the consul lay encamped at a 
small distance from Emporiae. Tiiithcr came three mn- 
bassadors from Bilistages, chieftain of the Ilergetians, one 
of whom was his son, representing that " their fortresses 
were besieged, and that they had no hopes of bein^ able to 
hold out unless the Romans sent them succour. Five thou- 
sand men," they said j " would be sufficient;" and they added 
that, " if such a force came to th^r aid, the enemy would 
evacuate the country." To this the consul answered that 
" he was truly ccmcemed for their danger and their fears ; 
but that his army was far from being so numerous, as that, 
while there lay in his neighbourhood such a powtsrrnl force 
of the enemy with whom he daily expected a general en- 

fagement, he could safely diminish his strength by dividing 
is forces.'* The ambassadors, on hearing this, threw them- 
selves at the consul's feet, and with tears conjured him'* not 
to forsake them at such a perilous juncture ; for, if rejected 
by the Romans, to whom could they apply 1 They had no 
other allies, no other hope on earth, xhey might have es- 
caped the pre sent hazard, if they had consented to forfeit 

• sm. 14.. 
netatt^ ^^"^ Huesca, was & citj in Spain, remarkable for silver minfis 
t flWiUa. 91.3d. »52,430Lm.8d: I 8,88QL 6t; 9(1 
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(belt faith, and to conspire with the rest ; hat no menaces, 
no appearai^ces of danger had been able to shake their c(m- 
stancy ; because they hoped to find in the Romans abundant- 
succour and support. If there was no farther prospect of 
this ; if it was refused them by the consul, they called gods 
and men to witness that it was contrary to their indinaticm, 
and in compliance with necessity, that they should change 
sides, to avoid such sufferings as the Saguntines had under- 
gone^ and that thev would perish together with the other 
states of Spain, rather than alone." 

12. They were that day dismissed without any positive 
answer. During the following night the consul's thoughts 
were greatly perplexed and divided. He was unwilling to 
abandon these allies, yet equally so to diminish his army, 
which might either oblige him to decline a battle, or render 
an engagement too hazardous. At length he determined 
not to lessen his forces, lest he should sufier some disgrace 
from the enemy; and therefore he judged it expedient, in- 
stead of real succour, to hold out hopes to the allies : for lie 
considered that in many eases, but especially in war, mere 
appearances have had all the effect of realities ; and that a 
person, under a firm persuasion that he can command rc; 
sources, virtually has them ; that very prospect inspiring 
him with hope and boldness in his exertions. Next aay he 
told the ambassadors that " although he had many objections 
to iesodjng a part of his forces to others, yet he considered 
their circumstances and danger more than his own." He 
then gave orders to the third part of the soldiers of every 
cohort to make haste and prepare victuals, which thev were 
to carry with them on board ships, which he ordered, to be 
got in readiness against the third day. He desired two of 
the ambassadors to carry an account of these proceedings to 
Bilistages and the Ilergetians ; but, by kind treatment and 
presents, he prevailed on the chieftain's son to remain with 
nim. The ambassadors did not leave, the place until they 
saw the troops embarked on board the ships; then reporting 
this at home, they spread, not only among their own people, 
bat likewise among the enemy, a confident assurance of the 
approach of Roman succours. 

13. The consul, when he had carried appearances as far 
as he thought sufficient, to create a belief of his intending to 
send aid, ordered the soldiers to be landed again from the 
ships; and as the season of the year now ajpproached when 
it would be proper to enter on action, he pitched a winter- 
canap at the distance of a mile from Emporise. From this 
post ne frequently led out his troops to ravage the enemsr's 
country ; sometimes to one quarter, sometimes to another, 
as importunity offered, leaving only a small guard i^ the 
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camp. They generally began their march in the night, that 
they might proceed as far as possible, and surprise the eiiemy 
imawares ; by which practice the new-raised soldiers gained 
a knowledge of discipline, and great nnmbers of the enemy 
'^ere cat off; so that they no longer dared to venture beyoad 
the walls of their forts. When he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the enemy, and 
of his own men, he ordered the tribunes and the prefects, 
with all the horsemen and centurions, to be called together, 
and addressed them thus : " The time is arrired which yon 
^ave often wished for, when you might have an opportunity* 
of displaying your valour. Hitherto you have waged war, 
rather as marauders than as regular troops ; you shall now 
meet your enemies face to face, in regular fight. Hence- 
forward you will have it in your power, instead of pillaging 
country places, to rifle the treasures of cities. Our fathers, 
at a time When the Carthaginians had in Spain both com- 
manders and armies, and they themselves had neither com- 
Biander nor soldiers there, nevertheless insisted on its being 
an article of treaty that the river Iberus should be the 
bdtmdary of their empire. Now, when two pretors of the 
Romans, one of their consuls, and three armies are emploved 
in Spain, and, for near ten years past, no Carthj^inian has 
been in either of its provinces, yet we have lost that empire 
on the hither side of the Iberus. This it is your duty to 
recover by your valour and arms ; and to compel this nation, 
• which is in a state rather of giddy insurrection than df 
steady warfare, to receive again the yoke which it has 
shaken off.** After thus exhorting them, he gave notice that 
he intended to march by night to the enemy's camp; and 
then dismissed them to take refreshment. 
• 14. At midnight, after having duly performed what related 
to the auspices, he began his march, that he might take pos- 
session of such ground as he chose before the enemy should 
observe him. Having led his troops beyond their camp, he 
formed them in order of battle, and at the first liffht sent 
three cohorts close to their very ramparts. The barbarians, 
surprised at the Romans appearing on their rear, ran hastily 
to arms. In the mean time the consul observed to his men, 
•* Soldiers, you have no room for hope, but in your own 
courage ; and I have purposely taken care that it should be 
fio. The enemy are between us and our tent; behind ns is 
*«i enemy's country. What is most honourable is likewise 
safest : to i^ace all our hopes in our own valour." He then 
ordered the cohorts to retreat, in order to draw out the bar- 
barians by the appearance of fiight. Every thing happened 
as he had expected. The enemy, thinking that the Romans 
Mtirod through feaii nished out of the ^, and fiU«l tha 
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t^ole wpace between their own camp and the line of their 
adyersaries. While they were hastily ma/shalling their 
troops, the consal, who had all his in readiness, and in reg« 
ular array, attacked them before they could be properly 
formed. He caused the cavalry from wAa vrings to advance 
first to the charge : but those on the right were immediately 
repulsed, and, retiring in disorder, spread confusion among 
the infantry also. On seeing this, the consul ordered two 
chosen cohorts to march round the right flank of the enemy, 
and show themselves on their rear, before the two lines of 
infantry should close. The alarm which this gave the 
enemy remedied the disadvantage occasioned by the cowards 
ice of the cavalry, and restored the flgbt to an equality^ 
But such a panic had taken possession of both the cavalry and 
infantry of the right wing, that the consul was obliged to 
lay hold of several with his own hand, and turn them abott 
With their &ces to the enemy. As long as the fight was 
carried on with missile weapons, success was doubtful : and^ 
on the right wing, where tne disorder and flight had first 
b^iin, the Romans with difficulty kept their ^ouikI. Oxk 
their left wing the barbarians were hard pi'essed in front l 
and looked l^ck with dread at the cohoits that threatened 
their rear. But when, after discharging their iron datts 
and large javelins, they drew their swords, the battle, m a 
manner, began anew. They were no longer wounded by 
random blows from a distance, but closing foot to foot, 
placed all their hope in courage and strength. 

15. When the consul's men were now spent with fatigue, 
he reanimated their courage by bringing up into the fight 
some subsidiary cohorts from the second line. . These formed 
a new front, and being fresh themselves, and with fresh 
weapons attacking the wearied enemy in the form of a 
wedge, by a furious ofiset they first made them give ground ; 
and then, when (hey were <mce broken, put them completely . 
to flight, and compeUed them to seek their camp with all the 
speed they could make. When Oato saw the rout become 
l^neral, he rode back to the second legion, which had been 
posted in reserve, and ordered it to advance in quick motion, 
and attack the camp of the enemy. If any of them, through 
too much eagerness, pushed forward beyond his rank, he 
himself rode up and struck them with his javelin, and also 
ordered the tribunes and centurions to chastise them. By 
this time the camp was attacked, though the Romans were 
kept ofi" from the works by stones, poles, and weapons of 
every sort. But, on the arrival of the fresh legion, the a»- 
sailants assumed new courage, and the enemy fought with 
iredoabled fury in defence of their ramoart. The consul at- 
tentively eTamined every pUce himseli; that he might make 
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his posh where he saw the weakest resistance. At a gate 
on the left be observed that the guard was thin, and thither 
he led the first-rank men and spearmen of the second legion. 
The party posted at the gate were not able to withstand their 
assault ; while the rest, seeing the enemy within the rampart, 
abandonied the defence of the camp, and threw away their 
standards and arms. Great numbers were killed at the 
gates, being stopped in the narrow passages by the throng; 
and tne soldiers of the second leeion cut off the hindmost, 
while the rest were in search of plunder. According to the 
account of Valerius Antias, there were above forty thou- 
sand of the enemy killed on that day. Cato himself, who 
was not apt to be too sparing in his own praise, says that a 
great many were killed, but he specifies no number. 

16. The conduct of Cato on that day is judged deserving 
of commendation in three particulars. First, in leading 
r<)«nd his army so far from his camp and fleet, as to put 
the enemv between it and them when he engaged, that nis 
men might look for no safety but in their courage. Sec- 
e«dly> in throwing the cohorts on the enemy's rear. Third- 
hr, in ordering tie second legion, when all the rest were 
aisordered by the eagerness of thejr pursuit, to advance at a 
full pace to the gate of the camp, m compact and regrolar 
order under their standards. He delayed not to improve 
his victory ; but having sounded a retreat, and brought back 
his men laden with spoil, he allowed them a few hours of 
the night for rest; andihen led them out to ravage the coun- 
try. They spread their depredations the wider, as the en- 
^my were dispersed in their flight; and this disaster, ope- 
rating not less forcibly than the defeat of the preceding dav, 
obliged the Spaniards of Emporiae, and those of their neigh- 
bourhood,' to make a submission. Many also, belonging to 
other states, who had made their escape to Emporise, sur- 
rendered ; all of whom the consul received with kindness, 
and after refreshing them with victuals and wine, dismissed 
to their several homes. He quickly decamped thence, and 
wherever the army proceeded on its march he was met by 
ambassadors, surrendering their respective states; so that 
by the time when he arrived at Tarraco, all Spain on this 
side of Iberus was in a state of perfect subjection ; and the 
Roman prisoners, and those of their allies and the Latine 
confederates, who, by various chances, had fallen into the 
hands of the enemies in Spain, were brought back by the 
barbarians and presented to the consul. A rumour aAer- 
ward spread abroad that Oato intended to lead his army 
into Turdetania ; and it was given out, with equal falsehcgi 
that he meant to proceed to the remote inhabitants of w 
motuitains. Oathi$gronndle8s»iuiauthemicatediepoiMMf' 
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cn forts of tlie Bergistans revoked ; but Che Roman, march* 
ing thither, rednced them to sabjection without much &^ht- 
ing. In a short time after, when the consnl returned to 
Tarraco, and before he removed to any other place, the same 
persons revolted again. They were again subdued; but, 
on this second reduction, met not the same mild treatment; 
they were all sold by auction, to put an end to their contin- 
ual rebellions. 

17. In the mean time the ]pretor Publius Manlius, havine 
received the army from Ctuintius Minucius, whom he bad 
succeeded, and jomed to it the old army of Appius Claudius 
Nero, from Farther Spain, marched into Tnrdetania. Of 
all the Spaniards, the Turdetanians are reckoned the least 
warlike ; nevertheless, relying on their great numbers, they 
went to oppose the march of the Romans. One charge of 
the cavalry immediately broke their line ; and, with the in- 
fantry, there was hardly any dispute. The veteran soldiers, 
well acquainted with the enemy and their manner of fighfe*^ 
ing, effectually decided the battle. This engagement how- 
ever did not terminate the war. The Turdulans hirc4 im 
thousand Celtiberians, and prepared to carry on the war 
with foreign troops. The qonsul, meanwliile. alarmed at 
the rebellion of the Bergistans, and suspecting tnat the other 
states would act m like manner, when occasion offered, look 
away their arms from all the Spaniards on this ^de of the 
Iberus ; which proceeding affected them so deeply, that many 
laid violent hands on themselves, thinking, according 10 the 
notions of that fierce race, that without arms life was noth- 
ing. When this was reported to the consul, he summotted 
before him the senators of every one of the states, to whom 
he spoke thus : " It is not more our interest, than it i» jrour 
own, that you should not rebel; since your insurreetion* 
have, hitherto, always drawn more misfbrtune on the Span- 
iards, than labour on the Roman armies. To prevent such 
thing^ happening in future, I know but one method, whicK 
is, to put It out of your nower to rebel. I wish to effect this 
in the gentlest way, ana that you would ' assist me therein 
with your advice. I will follow none with greater pileasure 
than what yourselves shall offer." Thev all remained si- 
lent ; and then he told them that he would give them a few 
days' time to consider the matter. Thejr were again called 
together; but, even in the second meetmg, they uttered not 
a word. On which, in one day, he razed the walls of alt 
their fortresses, and, marching against those who had nd 
yet submitted, he received, in every country as he passed 
through, the submission of all the neighbourmg states. Sc« 
gestica alone, a strong and opulent city, he reduced by a 
regttlhr siege. 
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la Oate bad greater difficulties to sarmonnt in sabdning 
* the eneiay than had those commanders who came first into 
^pain ; for this reason, that the Spaniards, through disgust 
at the, Cartnaginian government, came over to their side ; 
whereas, he had the task of enforcing their submission to 
slavery, in a manner, after they had been in full enjoyment 
of liberty. Besides, he found the whole province in a scate 
of commotion ; insomuch that some were in arms, and oth- 
ers, because they refused to join in the revolt, were held be- 
sieged, and would not have been able to hold out if they had 
not received timelv succour. But so vigorous was the spirit 
and capacity of the consul, that there was no kind of busi- 
ness, whether great or small, which he did not himself at- 
tend to and penbrm : and he not only planned and ordered, 
but generally executed in person such measures as Were ex- 
pedient; nor did he practise greater strictness and severity 
over any one than over himself. In spare diet, watching, 
and laliour, he vied with, the meanest of his soldiers; nor, 
excepting the honour o( his post and the command, had he 
aay peculiar distinction above the rest of the army. 

19. The Celtiberians, hired by the enemy as above men- 
tioned, rendered the war in Turdetania difficult to the pre- 
tor, PubUus Manlius. The consul, therefore, in compliance 
with a letter from the pretor, led his legions thither. The 
Celtiberians and Turdetanians were lying in separate camps *" 
at the approach of the Romans, who began immediately to 
skirmish with the Turdetanians, making attacks on their 
advanced guards ; and they constantly came oS victorious, 
though sometimes they engaged too rashly. The consul 
ordered some military tribunes to enter into a conference 
with the Celtiberians, and to offisr them their choice of three 

Sroposals : first, to come over to the Romans, and receive 
ouole the pay for which they had agreed with the Turde- 
tanians ; the second, to depart to their own homes, on receiv- 
ing assurance, luder the sanction uf the public faith, that no 
resentment should be shown of their benaviour in joining 
the enemies of the Romans; the third was, that if they were 
absolutely determined on war, they should appoint a day 
and place to decide the matter with him by arms. The 
Celtiberians desired a day's time for consideration ; but 
numbers of the Turdetanians mixing in their ^embly, 
caused so great a confusion, as to prevent them from foroN 
ing any, resolution. Although it was uncertain whether 
there was to be war or peace with the Celtiberians, the Ro- 
mans nevertheless, just as though the latter were determin- 
ed on, brought provisions from the lands and forts of the en- 
emy, and soon ventured to so within their fortifications, re- 
lying on private truces as they would on a bonunon inters 
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^nrse esfetblis&ed by authority. When the ccfiaeH foand 
that he could not entice the enemy to a battle, he fint led out 
a number of cohorts, lightly accoutred, in regular order, to 
rara^e a part of the country which was yet unhurt j then^ 
hearing that all the baggage of the Celtiberians was depos* 
ited at Saguntia, he proceeded thither to attack that town, , 
but was unable, notwithstanding, to provoke them to stir. 
Paying, therefore, his own troops and those of Minucius, he 
left the bulk of his army in the pretor's camp, and, with sev- 
en cohorts, returned to the Iberus. 

20. With that small force he took several towns. The 
Sidetoniaxis, Ausetanians, and Suessetanians, came over to 
his side. The Lacetanians, a remote and wild nation, still 
remained in arms; partl]^ through their natural feroci^. 
and partly through consciousness of guilt, in having laid 
waste, by sudden incursions, the countrv of the allies, while 
the consul and his army were employed in the war with the 
Tordetanians. He therefore marched to attack their capi- 
tal, not only with the Roman cohorts, but also with tne 
troops of the allies, 'who were justly incensed against them. 
The town was stretched out into considerable length, but 
had not proportionable breadth. At the distance of about 
four hundred paces from ft he halted, and leaving there a 
party composed of chosen cohorts, he charged them not to 
stir from that spet until he himself should come to them; 
and then he led round'the rest of the men to the farther side 
of the town. The greater part of his auxiliary troops were 
ftaesaetanians, and these he ordered to advance an^ assault 
the wall. The Lacetanians, knowing their arms and stand- 
ards, and remembering how often they had themselves, with 
impunity, committed every kind of outrage and insult in 
their territory,— how often defeated and routed them in 
pitched battles,— hastily threw open a gate, and all, in one 
Dody. rushed out against them. The ^essetanians scarcely 
stooa their shout, much less their onset ; and the consul on 
seeing this happen, just as he had foreseen, galloped back 
under the enemy's wall to his cohorts, brought them up 
quickly to that side where all was silence and solitude, in 
consequence of the Lacetanians having sallied out on the 
Saessetanians, led them into the town, and took possession 
of every part of it before the return of its people; who. 
having nothing now left but their arms, soon surrendered 
themselves also. 

21. The conqueror marched thence, without delay, to the 
fort of Vergium ; which being now converted almost en- 
tirely into a receptacle of robbers and plunderers, incur* 
sions were made on the peaceable parts of the provmce. 
One of the principal inhabitants deserted oot of the place to 
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the coDtii), aad endeavonired to excuse himself, a^d his 
coantiymen ; alkging that " the management of affairs was 
aot in their hancU. ; tor the robbers, having gained admit- 
tance, had reduced the fort oitirely under their own power." 
TThe consul ordered him to return home, and pretend some 
plausible reason for havin|; been absent ; and then, ** when 
he should see him advancmg to the walls, and the robbers 
intent on making a defence, to seize the citadel with s«ch 
jnen as favoured his party." This was executed according 
to his directions. The double alarm, from the Rooians 
scaling the walls in front, and the citadel being seized on 
their rear, at once entirely confounded the barbarians^ The 
consul having taken possession of the place, ordered that 
Uiose who had secured the citadel should, with their rela- 
ticms, be set at liberty, and enjoy their property ; the rest of 
the natives he commanded the questor to sell, and he put the 
robbers to death. Having restored quiet, he settled the iron 
and silver mines on such a footing, that they produced a 
large revenue ; and, in consequence of the regulations then 
made, the province daily increased in riches. On account 
of these services performed in Spain, ^e senate decreed a 
supplicaticm for three days. During this summer, the other 
consul, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, fought a pitched battle 
with a body of the Boians in Gaul, near the forest of Litinas, 
and gained a complete victorv. We are told that eight 
thousand of the Gauls were killed ; the rest, desisting from 
&rther opposition, retired to their several villages and lands. 
During the remainder of the season the omsul kept his 
army near the Po, at Placentia and Cremona, and repaired 
the buildings in these cities which had been ruined in the 
war. 

22. While the affairs of Italy and Spain were in this pos- 
ture, Titus Cluintius had spent the winter in Greece, in such 
a manner that, excepting the ^tolians, who neither had 
gained rewards of victory adequate to their hopes, nor were 
capable of bein^g long contented with a state of quiet, all 
Greece, being in full enjovment of Ae blessings of peace 
and liberty, were highly pleased with their present state ; 
and ^y admired not more the Roman general^ bravery in 
arms than his temperance, justice, and moderation in sac- 
cess. And now a deeree of the senate was brought to him, 
containing a denunciation of war against Kabis the Laee- 
dsmonian. On reading it, Cluintius summoned a conven- 
^n of deputies from all the allied states^ to be held on a 
certain day at Corinth. Accordingly, many persons of the 
nm rank came together from all quartiers, forming a very 
luu a^mbly, from which even the -ffitcrfians irme not ab- 
fsnt. Re then addressed them in this manlier ^^^ ilithoagli 
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the Romans and Qreeks, in the war which th^ waged 
against Philip, were united in affections and councils, yet 
they had each their separate reasoas for entering into it. He 
had violated friendship with the Romans ; first by aiding our 
enemies, the Carthaginians; and then, by attacking our al- 
lies here ; and, towards you, his conduct was sucl), that even 
if we were willing to forget our own injuries, those offere4 
by him to you would be reason sufficient to make us declare 
war against him. But the business to be considered this day 
rests wholly on yourselves : for the subject which I propose 
to your consideration is, whether you choose to suffer Ar- 
gosy which, as you know, has been seized by Nabis, to re- 
mam under his dominion ; or whether you jud^e it reason- 
able that a city of such high reputation and antiquity, seated 
in the centre of Greece, should be restored to liberty, and 
placed in the same state with the rest of the cities of Pelo- 
ponnesus and of Greece. This question, as you see, merely 
respeets yourselves ; it concerns not the Romans in any de- 
gree, excepting so far as the one city being left in su^ection 
to tyranny hinders their glory, in having liberated (Sreece, 
from being full and complete. If. however, you are not 
m^ved by regard for that city, nor by the example, nor by 
the danger of the contagion of that evil spreading wider, we, 
for our parts, shall rest content. On this subject I desire 
your opinions, resolved to abide by whatever the majority of 
you shall determine." : 

23. When the Roman general had ended his discourse, 
the several deputies proceeded to give their opinions. The 
ambassador ol the Athenians extolled, to the utmost of his 
power, and expressed the greatest gratitude for the kindness 
of the Romans towards Greece, " in having, when applied 
to for assistance, brought them succours against Philip; and 
now, without being applied to, voluntarily offering assist- 
ance against the tyrant JNabis." He, at the same time, severe- 
ly censured the conduct of some, who, in their discourses, 
'* depreciated those kindnesses, and propagated evil sur- 
mises of the future, when it would better become them 
rather to return thanks for the past." It was evident that 
this was pointed at the iBtolians ; wherefore Alexander, 
4eputy of that nation, began with inveighing against the 
Athenians, who, having formerly been the most strenuous 
supporters of liberty, now betrayed the general cause, for 
the sake of recommending themselves by flattery. He then 
• ^mplained that " the Achaeans, formerly soldiers of Philip, 
and lately^ on the decline of his fortune, deserters from him, 
kad regained possession of Corinth, and were aimmg at the 
posse^on of Argos; while.the .ffitolians, who had first ofh 
posed their^arms to Philip, who had always been allies «f 
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the Romans, and who had stipulated bv treaty, that on the 
Macedonians being: conquered, the lanas and cities should 
be theirs, were defrauded by E6hinus and Pharsalus.** He 
charged the Romans "with insincerity, because, " while they 
made empty professions of establishing universal liberty, 
they held forcible possession of Demetrias and Chalcis; 
though, when Philip hesitated to withdraw his garrisons 
from those places, they always urged against him, that the 
Grecians would never be free while Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and Corinth, Were in the hands of others. And lastly, that 
they named Argos and Nabis merely as a pretei:t for re- 
maming in Greece, and keeping their armies there. Let 
them carry home their legions^ and the iEtolians were rea- 
dy to undertake, either that Nabis should voluntarily evac- 
uate Argos on terms, or they would compel him by force 
of arms to comply with the unanimous judgment of Greece." 
24. This arrogant speech called up, first, Aristaenus, pre- 
tor of the AchaBans, who said: — "Forbid it, Jupiter, su- 
premely good and great, and imperial Juno, the tutelar deity 
of Argos, that that city should lie as a prize between the 
LacedaBmonian tyrant and the iGtolian plunderers, under 
such unhappy circumstances, that its being retaken by us 
should be productive of more calamitous consequences than. 
its capture by him. Titus Ctuintius, the sea lymg between 
us does not secure us from those robbers ; what then will be- 
come of us, should they procure themselves, a stronghold 
in the centre of Peloponnesus 1 They have nothing Grecian 
but the language, as they have nothing human but the shape. 
They live like beasts of prey, and are, in their manners and 
rites, more brutally savage than any barbarians. "Where- 
fore, Romans, we oeseech you, not only to recover Argos 
from Nabls, but also to establish the affairs of Greece on 
such a footing, as to leave these countries in a state of se- 
curity from the robberies of the ^tolians." The rest con- 
curring in these censures on the iEtolians, the Roman gen- 
eral said, that *'he had himself intended to have answered 
them, but that he perceived all so highly incensed against 
those people, that the general resentment required rather to 
be appeased than irritated. Satisfied therefore with the sen- 
timents entertained of the Romans, and of the ^tolians, he 
would simply put this question : — what was the general opin- 
ion concerning war with Nabis, in case of his refusings to 
r«^ore Argos to the Achocansl" Every one voted for war; 
whereon he recommended to them to send in their shares of 
auxiliary troops, each state in proportion to its ability. He 
fiT^^ sent an ambassador to the -fitolians, rather to make 
5f ? ^^close their sentiments, in which he succeeded, than 
with any hope of obtaining their concurrence, ffe gave cww 
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der9 to the imUtary trihoQes to bring up the anny from 
Elatia. Tovthe ambassadors of ^Antiocbus, who at this time 
proposed to treat of an alliance, ^he answered, that " he could 
say nothing on the subject in the absence of the ten ambas- 
sadors: they must go to Rome, and apply to the senate." 

25. As soon as the troops arrived from EUatia, Cluintins 
put himself at their head, and began his march towards Ar- 
gos. Near Cleone he was met by the preior Aristaenus, 
with ten thousand Achaean foot and one thousand horse'; and 
having joined forces, they pitched their camp at a small 
distance from thence. Next day they marched down into 
the plains of Argos, and fixed their post abuut four miles 
from that pity. The commander of the Lacedaemonian gar« 
rison was Pythagoras, the tyrant's son-in-law, and his wife's 
brother : who, on the approach of the Romans, posted strong 
guards on both the citadels, for Argos has two, and in every 
other place that was commodious for defence or exposed to 
danger. But, while thus employed, he could by no mean^ 
dissemble the dread inspired by the approach of the Romans; 
and, to the alarm from abroad, was added an insurrection 
within. There was an Argive, named Damocles, a youth 
of more spirit than prudence, who held conversations with 
proper persons on a design of expelling the garrison ; at first, 
witn the precaution of imposing an oath, but afterward, 
through his eager desire to add ^strength to the conspiracy, 
he trusted to people's sincerity with too little reserve. While 
he was in conference with his aceomplices, an oflcer, sent 
by the commander of the ^arrison^ summoned him to appear 
before him, and this convinced him that his plot was betray- 
ed ; on which, exhorting the conspirators, who were present, 
to take arms with him, rather than be tortured to death, he 
went on with a few companions towards the forum, crying 
out to all who wished the preservation of the state to^follow 
him: he would lead them to liberty, and assert its cau^e. He 
could prevail on none to join him ; for they saw no prospect 
of any attainable advantage, and much less any support on 
which they could rely. While he exclaimed in this manner, 
the Lacedaemonians surrounded him and his party, and pnt 
them to death. Many others were afterward seized, the 
ereater part of whom were executed, and the remaining few 
Uirown into prison. During the following night great num- 
bers, letting themselves down from the walls by ropes, came 
over to the Romans. 

26. These men affirmed, that if the Roinan army had been 
at the gates, the commotion would not have ended without 
eflfect: and that, if the camp was brought nearer, the towns- 
men would not remain inactive.- Cluintius therefore sent 
9ome horsemen and infantry, lightly accoutred, who, meet- 
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iig at the CylaraMs, a place of exercise, less than three him- 
died paces from the city, a party of Lacedsemonians, who 
sallied out of a gate, engaged them, and, without much dif- 
ficulty, drove them back into the town ; and the Rdman gen- 
eral encamped on the very spot where the battle was fought 
There he passed one da^, watching if any new commotion 
might arise ; but perceiving that the inhabitants were quite 
disheartened, he called a council to determine whether he 
should lay siege to Argos. All the deputies of Greece, ex- 
cept Aristasnus, were of one opinion, that, as that city was 
thes(^e object of the war, with itihe war should commence. 
This was b^ no means agreeable to Ctuintius; but he listen- 
ed, with evident marks of approbation, to Aristsenus, argu- 
ing in opposition to the joint opinion of all the rest ; while 
he himself addedy that " as the war was undertaken in favour 
of the Argives, against the tyrant, what could be less proper 
than to leave the enemy in quiet, and lay siege to Argos 1 
For his part, he ¥^s resolv^ to point his arms against the 
main object of the war, Lacedaemon and Nabis." He then 
dismissed the meeting, and sent out light-armed cohorts to 
eoUect forage. Whatever was ripe in the adjacent country 
they reaped, and brought together; and what was green they 
trod down and destroyed, to prevent its being of use to the 
enemy.. He then proceeded over Mount Parthenius, and, 
passing by Tygaea, encamped on the third day at Cary« ; 
where hfe waited for the auxiliary troops of the allies before 
be entered the enemy's territory. Fifteen hundred Macedo- 
nians came from Philip, and four hundred horsemen from 
Thessaly; and now the Roman general had no occasion to 
wait for more auxiliaries, having abundance ; but he wa» 
obliged to stop for supplies of provisions, which he had or- 
dered tl^e neighbouring cities to furnish.. He was joined 
also by a powerful naval force: Lucius Ctuintius came from 
Leucas with forty ships, as did eighteen ships of war from 
the Rhodians; and King Eumenes was cruising among the 
Cyclades, with ten decked ships, thirty barks, and smaller 
vessels of various sorts. Of the Lacedaemonians themselves, 
also, a great many, who had been driven from home by the 
cruelty of the t3rrants, came into the Roman camp, in hopes 
of being reinstated in their country ; for the number was 
very great of those who had been banished by the several des- 
pots, during many generations, since they first got Lacedse- 
mon into their power. The principal person among the 
wciles was Ap^esipolis, to whom the crown of Lacedaemon 
belonged in right of his birth; but who had been driven out 
when an infant by Lycurgus, after the death of Cleomenes. 
wefirat tyrant of Lacedaemon. 
srz. Although Nabis was enclosed between such powerf^il 
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trmaaieiits on land and sea, and who, on a compantiire 
view of his own and his enemy's strength, could scarcely 
conceive any degree of hope, yet neglected not preparing 
for a defence, but brought from Crete a thousand chosen 
young men of that country, in addition to a thousand whom 
he had before ; he had, besides, under arms, three thousand 
mercenary soldiers, and ten thousand of his countrymen, 
with the peasants, who were vassals to the proprietors of 
land.* He fortified the city with a ditch and rampart ; and, 
CO prevent any intestine commotion, curbed the people's spir- 
its by fear, punishing them with extreme severity. As he 
could not hope for good wishes towards a tyrant, and had 
reason to suspect some designs against his person, he drew 
out all his forces to a field called Dromos, (the course,) and 
ordered the Lacedaemonians to be called to an assembly 
without their arms. He then formed a line of armed men 
round the place where they were assembled, observing 
briefly, " that he ou»ht to be excused if, at such a juncture, 
he feared and guarded against every thing that might hap- 
pen; and that, if the present state of affairs subjected any to 
suspicion, it was their aclvantage to be prevented from at- 
tempting any design, rather than to be punished for the at- 
tempt: he therefore intended," he said, "to keep certain persons 
in custody, until the storm which then threatened should blow 
over; and would discharge them as soon as the country 
should be clear of the enepy, from whom the danger would 
be less when proper precaution was taken against internal 
treachery." He then ordered the names of about eighty of 
the principal young men to be called over, and, as each an- 
swered to his name, he put them in custody. On the night 
ibllowing they were all put to death. Some of the Ilotans, 
or heloies, a race of rustics, who have been vassals even 
from the earliest times, being charged with an intention to 
desert, they were driven with stripes through all the streets, 
and put to death. The terror which this excited so enerva- 
ted tne multitude, that they gave up all th(jughts of any at- 
tempt to effect a revolution. He kept his forces within the 
fortifications, knowing that he was not a match for the ene- 
my in the field ; ahd, besides, he was afraid to leave the city, 
-while all men's minds were in a state of such suspense ana 
xiDcertainty. 

28. Ctuintius, having finished every necessary prepara- 
tion, decamped ; and, on the second day, came to Sellasia, 
on the river (Enus, on the spot where it is said Antigonus, 
king of Macedonia, fought a pitched battle with Cleomenes, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon. Being told that the ascent from 

• Thow wwe the helotes, kept In a state of ttarery. 
o3 
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tb«ice was thtongh a difficult and narrow pasi, he made a; 
^hort circuit by the mountains, sending forward a party ta 
make a road, and came, by a broad and open passage, to the 
river Eurotas, where it flows almost immediately under the 
walls of the city. Here the tyrant's auxiliary troops at- 
tacked the Romans, while they were forming their camp; 
together with Ctuintius himself, (who, with a division of 
cavalry and light troops, had advanced beyond the rest,) 
and threw all into fright and confusion ; for they had not 
expected any impediment on their whole march : they had 
met no kind of molestation, passing, as it were, through the 
territory of fViends. The oisorder lasted a considerable 
time, the infantry calling for aid on the cavalir, and the 
cavalry on the infantry, each relying on the others more 
than on themselves. At length the foremost ranks of the 
legions came up ; and no sooner had the cohorts of the van^ 
guard taken part in the fight, than those who had lately 
spread terror round them were driven back into the city. 
The Romans, retiring so far from the wall as to be out of 
the reach of weapons, stood there for some time in battle 
array ; and then, none of the enemy coming out against 
them, retired to their camp. Next day Q.uintius led on his 
army in regular order along the bank of the river, passed 
the city, to the foot of the mountain of Menelaus, the le- 
gionary cohorts marching in front, and the cavalry and 
fight infantry bringing up the rear. Nabis kept his mer- 
cenary troops, on whom he placed his whole reliance, in 
readiness, and drawn up in a body, within the walls, intend- 
ing to attack the Tear of the enemy ; and, as soon as the 
last of their troops passed by, these rushed out of the town, 
from several places at once, with as great fury as the day 
before. The rear was commanded by Appius Claudius, 
who, having beforehand prepared his men to eXpeet such 
an event, that they might not be disconcerted when it hap- 
pened, instantly made his troops face about, and presented 
an entire front to the enemy. A regular engagement there- 
fore took place, as if two complete lines had encountered, 
and it lasted a considerabie time ; but, at length, Nabis's 
troops bet66k themselves to flight, which would have been 
attended with less dismay and danger, if they had not been 
cldsely pressed by the Achasans, who were well acquainted 
with the ground,. These made dreadful havoc, and, dis- 
persing them entirely, obliged the greater part to thrpw 
away their arms. Gtuintias encamped near Amyclae; and. 
afterward, when he had utterly laid waste all the pleasant 
and thickly inhabited country round the city, the enemy not 
renturmg out of the gates, he removed his camp to the river 
Eurotas. Prom thence he sent out parties that ravaged the 
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talley lying under Taygetns, and Um country reaching as 
far as the sea. 

29. About the same time Lucius Ctuintius got possession 
of the towns on the sea-coast ; of some, by their voluntary 
surrender, of others, by fear or force. Then, learning that 
the Lacedaemonians made Oy thium the repository of aU their 
Bayal stores, and that the Roman camp was at no great dis« 
tance from tne sea, he resolved to attack that town with his 
whole force. It was, at that time, a place of considerable 
strength ; well fUmished with great numbers of native in- 
liabitants and settlers from other parts, and with eveiy kind 
jof warlike stores. Y^ty seasonabtv for Ctointins, at the 
^commencement of an enterprise of no easy nature, King 
Eumenes and the Rhodian fleet joined him. The vast muP 
jtitude of seamen, collected out of the three fleets, finished 
in a few da3rs all the works requisite for the siege of a city 
jBO strongly fortified, both on the land side and on that next 
the sea. Covered galleries were soon brought up; the wall 
was undermined, and, at the same time, snaken with bat* 
tering*rams. By the frequent shocks given with these, one 
of the towers was thrown down, and, by its fall, the adjoin- 
ing wall on each side was laid flat. The Romans on this 
attempted to force in, both on the side next the port, to which 
the approach was more level than to the rest, hoping to di- 
rert the enemy's attention from the more open passage, and, 
at the same time, to enter the breach caused b^ the falling 
of the wall. They were near effecting their design of pene- 
trating into the town, when the assault was suspended by a 
proposal of a capitulation ; which, however, came to nothing. 
Pexagoridas and Gtorgopas commanded there with equal 
authority. Dexagoridas had sent to the Roman general the 
proposal of surrendering ; and, after the time and the mode 
of proceeding had been asfreed on, he was slain as a traitor 
by Gtorgopas, and the detence of the city was maintained 
^ith redoubled vigour by this single commander. The iat' 
tber prosecution of the siege would have been much more 
difficult, had not Titus Ctuintius arrived with a body of four 
thousand chosen men. He showed his army in order of 
battle, on the brow of a hill at a small distance from the 
<*ity ; and, on the other side, Lucius Ctuintius plied the ene- 
my hard with his en^es, both on the quarter of the sea, and 
of the land; on which Qorgopaswas compelled to follow 
;the plan which, in the case of another, he had punished 
with death. After stipulating for liberty to carry away 
the soldiers whom he had there as a garrison, he surrea- 
.•dered the city to Ctuintius. Previous to the surrender of 
Gythium, Pythagoras, who commanded at Ar^os, left that 
iplace, intrusting the defenee of the city to Timocrates of 



PeUene; and with a thousand mercenary soldiers, and two 
thousand Argives, came to Lacedaemon and joined Nabis.' 

30. Although Nabis had been greatly alarmed at the first 
arrival of the Roman fleet, and the loss of the towns on the 
sea-coast, yet as long as Gythium was held by his troops, 
the small degree of hope which that afforded had helped to 
quiet his apprehensions ; but when he heard that Gythium 
too was given up to the Romans, and saw that he had no 
room for any kind of hope on the land, where ever\r place 
round was m the hands of the enemy, and that he was 
totally excluded from the sea, he found himself under the 
necessity of yielding to fortune. He first sent an officer, 
with a wana of parleyj into the Roman camp, to learn 
whether permission would be given to send ambassadors* 
This being consented to, P)rthagoras came to the general, 
with no other commission than to propose a conference be- 
tween that commander and the tyrant. A council was sum- 
moned on the proposal, and every one present agreeing in 
opinion that a conference should be granted, a time and 
place were appointed. They came with moderate escorts 
to some hills in the interjacent ground ; and leaving their 
cohorts there, in posts open to the view of both parties, they 
went down to the place of meeting ; Nabis attended by a 
{select party of his life-guards ; Gluintius by his brother, 
King Eumenes, Sosilaus the Rhodian, Aristsenus, pretor of 
the Achaeans. and a few military tribunes. 

31. Then the tyrant, having the choice given him to speak 
either before or after the Roman, began thus : " Titus Gluin- 
tius, and you who are present, if I could collect from my 
own reflections the reason of your having either declared 
or actually made war against me, I should have waited in 
silence the issue of my destiny. But in the present state of 
things, I could not repress my desire of knowing, before I 
■am ruined, the cause for which my ruin is resolved on. 
And, in truth, if you were si;ch men as the Carthaginians 
are represented, — ^men who considered the obligation of 
faith, pledged in alliances, as in no degree sacred, I should 
not wonder if you were the less scrupulous with respect to 
Tour conduct towards me. But, instead of that, when I 
look at you, I perceive that you are Romans ; men who al- 
low treaties to be the most solemn of religious acts, and 
faith, pledged therein, the strongest of human ties. Then, 
when I look back at myself, I am confident I am one who, 
as a member of the community, am, in common with the 
rest of the Lacedaemonians, included in a treaty subsisting 
with you of very ancient date ; and likewise have, lately, 
aunng the war with Philip, concluded anew, in my own 
name, a personal friendship and alliance with yon. But I 
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have violated and cancelled that treaty, by holding jx)s8e$* 
sion of the city of Argos, In what manner shall I defend 
this 7 By the consideration of the fact, or of the timel 
The consideration of the fact furnishes me with a CWofold 
defence : for, in the first place, in consequence of atn inritft* 
tion from the inhabitants themselves, and of their volantarf 
act of surrender, I accepted the possession of that city, and 
did not seize it by force. In the next place, I accepted it 
when the citv was in league with Philip, not in alliance 
with you. Then the consideration of the time ac^tiits me, 
for this reason ; that when I was in actual possession of Ar- 
gos, vou entered into an alliance with me, and stipulated 
tnat I should ^nd you aid as^ainst Philip, not that i should 
withdraw my garrison from that city. In this dispute, there- 
fore, so far as it relates to Argos, I havfe unquesticMiably the 
advantage, both from the ecjuity Of the proceeding, as I gain- 
ed possession of a city which belonged not to you, but to 
your enemy; and as I gained it by its own voluntary act, 
and not by forcible compulsion ; and also from your own 
ac^owledgment ; since, in the articles of our alliance, you 
left Argos to ine. But then the name of tyrant and my con- 
duct are strong objections against me : that I call forth 
slaves to a state of freedom ; that I carry out the indigent 
part of the populace, and give them settlements in lands; 
With respect to the title by which I am styled, I can answer 
thus: that, let me be what I may, I am the same now that I 
•was at the time when you yourself, Titus Cluintius, conclu- 
ded an alliance with me. I remember that I was then styled 
king bjr you ; nowj I see, 1 am called tyrant. If, therefore, 
I had since altered the style of my office, I mi^ht b6 charge- 
able with fickleness: as you chose to alter it, the charge 
fklls on you. As to what relates to the augmenting the 
Bumber of the populace, by giving liberty to slaves, and the 
distribution of lands to the needy ; on this head, too, I might 
defend myself on the ground of a reference to the time of 
the facts charged. These measures, of what complexion so- 
ever they are, I had practised before you formed friendship 
with me, and received my aid in the war against Philip. 
Bat, if I did the same things at this moment, I would not 
say to vou, how did I thereby injure you, or violate th* 
friendsfiip subsisting between us 1 but, 1 wodld insist, that 
in so doing, I acted agreeably to the practice and institutions 
of iny ancestors. Do not estimate what is done at Lacedse- 
mon by the standard of your own laws and constitution. I 
need not compare every particular : you are guided in your 
choice of a horseman by the quantity of his property ; in 
your choice of a foot soldier, by the quantity of his property: 
And your plan is, that a few should abound in wealth, and 
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that the bo^ of the people should be in sul^ectioA to them. 
Our lawgiver did not choose that the administration of gov- 
ernment should be in the hands of a few, such as you call a 
senate; or that this or that order of citizens should have a 
superiority over the rest : but he proposed, by equalizing the 
^operty and dignity of all, to multiply the number of those 
nrho were to bear arms for their country. I acknowledge 
that I have enlarged on these matters beyond what consists 
with the conciseness customary with m3r countrymen, and 
that the sum of the whole might be comprised in few words : 
that, since I first commenced a friendship with you, I have 
given you no just cause of displeasure." 

32. The Roman general answered : '* We never contract- 
ed any friendship or alliance 'with you, but with Pelops, the 
right and lawful king of Lacedasmon ; whose authority, 
while the Carthaginian, Gkillic, and other wars, succeeding 
one another, kept us constantly employed, the tyrants, who 
after him held Lacedaemon under forced subjection, usurped 
into their own hands, as did you also during the late war 
with Macedonia. For what could be^less consistent with 
propriety than that we, who were waging war against Phi- 
lip, in favour of the liberty of Greece, should contract friend- 
ship with a tyrant^ and a tyrant who carried his violence and 
cruelty towards his subjects to as great an excess as any that 
ever existed 1 But, even supposing that you had not either 
seized or held Argos by iniquitous means, it would be in- 
cumbent on us. when we are giving liberty to all Greece, to 
reinstate Laceaaemon also in its ancient freedom, and the 
enjoyment of its own laws, which you just now spoke of, as 
if you were another Lycurgns. Shall we take pains to 
mate Philip's garrisons evacuate Tassus and Bargylii ; and 
shall we leave Lacedaemon and Argos, those two most illus- 
trious cities, formerly the lights of Greece, under your feet, 
that their continuance in bondage may tarnish our title of 
deliverers of Greece 1 . But the Argives took part with Phi- 
lip: we excuse you from taking any concern in that cause, 
so that you need; not be angry with them on our behalf. We 
have received sufficient proof that the guilt of that proceed- 
ing is chargeable on two only, or at most three persons, and 
not on the state ; just, indeed, as in the case of the invitation 
given to you and to your army, and your reception in the 
town, not one step was taken by public authority. We 
know that the Thessalians, Phocians, and Ijocrians, to a 
man, unanimously joined in espousing the cause of Philip ; 
and when, notwithstanding this, we have given liberty to 
aJl the rest of Greece, how, I ask you. can you suppose we 

'l* ^^'^^"^^t ourselves towards the Argives, who are ac- 
qmited of having publicly authorized misconduct 1 Yoa 
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taid that your inviting slaves to liberty, and the distiribati«a 
of lands among the indigent, were obj^ted to yon as crimes j 
and crimes sorely they are of no small magnitude. But 
what are they in comparison with those atrodions deeds 
that are daily perpetrated by yon and your adherents in con- 
tinual succession ? Show us a ftte assembly of the people^ 
either at Argos or Lacedsemon, if you wish to hear a true 
recital of the crimes of the most abandoned tyranny. To 
omit ail other instances of older date, what a massacre did 
your son-in-law, Pythagoras, make at Argios, almost before 
jny eyes 1 What another did you yourself perpetrate when 
I was on the borders of Laconia 1 Now, give orders that 
the persons whom 3rou took out of the midst of an assembly 
and committed to prison, after declaring, in the'hearing of 
' all your countrymen, that you would keep them in custody, 
be produced in their chains, that their wretched parents may 
know that they are alive, and have no cause for taeir mourn- 
ing. Well, but you say, though all these things were sa, 
Romans, how do they concern you 1 Can you say this to 
the deliverers of Greece; to people who crossed the sea in 
order to deliver it, and have maintained a war, on sea and 
iknd. to effect its deliverance! Still you tell us you have 
not directly violated the alliance, or the fri^dship establish- 
ed between us. How many instances must I produce (rf 
your having done so t But I will not go into a long detail j 
I will bring tbe matter to a short issue. By what acts is 
friendship violated 1 Most effectually by these two : by 
treating our friends as foes ; and by uniting yourself with 
onr enemies. Now, which of these has not been done by 
you 1 For Messene^ which had been united to us in friend- 
ship, by one and the same bond of alliance with Lacedaemon, 
jrou, while professing yourself our ally, reduced to subjec- 
tion by force of arms, though you knew it Was in alliance 
with us; and you contracted with Philip, onr professed ene- 
my, not only an alliance, but even an affinity, through the 
intervention of his general, Philocles; and waging aetuSil 
war against us, with your piratical shins, you made the sea 
round Malea unsafe, and you capturea and slew more Ro- 
man citizens almost than Philip himself; and it was less 
dangerous for our ship to bring supplies for our armies by 
the coast of Macedonia, than by the promontory of Malea. 
Cease therefore to vaunt your good faith, and the obliga- 
tions of treaties; and, dropping your affectation of poptuar 
sentiments, speak as a t3rrant, and as an enemy." 

33. Aristsenus then began, at first to advise, and afterward 
even to beseech Nabis, while it was yet in nis power, and 
while the state of affiaiirs permitted, to consider what was 
i>e8t fwr himsdf aiid his intermits. He then mentioned the 
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I of seTwsd tyrants in tbe neighboaring states who bad 
resigned their authority, and restored liberty to their people, 
and afterward lived to old age, not ooly in safety, but witl| 
the respect of their countrymen. After this conversation 
had pai»ed, the approach of night broke up the conference. 
Next day Nabis said that be was willing to cede Argos, and 
withdraw his ffarrisoo, vince such was the desire of the Ror 
mans, and to deliver ^p the prisoners and deserters; and if 
they demanded any thin^ farther, he requested that thev 
would set it down in writmg, that he might deliberate on it 
with his friends. Thus Uie tyrant gained time for consuUa- 
lion, and Gtuintius also, on his t)art, called a council, to 
which he summoned the chiefs of the allies. The greatest 
part were of opinion, that "they ou^ht to persevere in 
the war until the tyrant shoyld be stripped of all power } 
otherwise the liberty of Greece would never be secure. 
That it wvuld have been much better never to have entered 
on the war than to drop it after it was begun : for this would 
be a kind of approbation of his tyrannical usurpation, and 
which would estaldish him more firmly, as giving the counte- 
nance of the Roman people to his ill-acquired authority, 
while the example would quickly spirit up many in other 
states to plot against the liberty of their countrymen. The 
wishes of the general himself tended rather tp peace : for he 
saw that, as the enemy were shut up in the town, nothing re- 
mained but a siege, and that must be very tedious : for it was 
not Oythium that they must besiege, though even that jdace 
had been gained by capitulation, not by assault; but Lace* 
dsBmon, a city most powerful in men apd arms. The only 
hope which the(^ could have formed was that, on the first 
aj^roach of their army, dissensions and insurrections might 
have been raised within: but, though the standards uid 
been seen to advance almost to the gates, not one person had 
sdrred. To this he added, that Villius the ambassador, re- 
turning from Antiochus, brought intelligence that nothing 
\m war was to be expected from that quarter ; and that the 
king had come over into Europe with a much more power- 
ful armament by sea and land than before. Now, if the 
army should be engaged in the siege of Lacedsemon, with 
ivhat other forces could the war be maintained against a 
king of his great power and strength V* These arguments 
he nrged openly ; but he was influenced by another motive 
whieh he did not avow, his anxiety lest one of the new 
consuls should be appointed to the province of Greece ; an4 
Sf** ™ j^Q«")ur of terminating the war, in which he had 
»^^««?a so &r, must be yielded to a successor. 
MU-^*- * 1 ^^^ ^® ^^^ n<^ ^y opposition make any 
•iteiatiim in Ae smtimenti (rf the ames, ky pretwdiBgro gi 
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0fet to their opinion, he led them all into a ccmcarrence in 
)li8 scheme. '^ Be it so," said he, " and may success attend 
ns : let us lay siege to Lacedaemon, sinc^ that is your choice. 
However, as a business so slow in its progress, as you know 
the besieging of cities to be, very often wears out the pa* 
tience of the besiegers sooner than that of the besieged, you 
ought, before you proceed a step farther, to consider that we 
must pass the winter under the walls of Lacedeemon. If 
this tedious'enterprise brought only toil and danger, I would 
reeommend to you to prepare your minds and b^ies to sup- 
port these. But, in the present case, vast exp«ises also will 
pe requisite for the conetruoticm of works, for machines an4 
engines, sufficient for the siege of so ^reat a city, smd for 
procuring stores of provisions for the. wmter to serve you and 
"Us: therefore, to prevent your being suddenly disconcerted, 
or shamefully deserting an enterprise which you had en- 
gaged in, I think it will be necessary for you to write home 
to your respective states, and learn what degree of spirit 
ana of strength each possesses. Of auxiliary troops I have a 
sufficient number, and to spape; but the more numerous we 
are, the more numerous will be our wants. The country a( 
the enemy has nothing left but the naked soil. Besides, the 
winter is at hand, which will render it difficult to convey 
what we may stand in need of frcmi distant places." This 
speech first turned their thoughts to the domestic evils pre- 
vailing in their several states ; the indolence of those who 
remained at home ; the envy and misrepresentations to which 
those who served abroad were liable ; the difficulty of pro- 
euring unanimity among men in a state of freedom : the 
emptiness of the public treasury, and people's backwardness 
to contribute out of their private property. These considera- 
tions wrought such a sudden ehange m their inclinations, 
that they gav^ full power to the general to do whatever he 
judged conducive to the general interest of the Roman 
people and their allies. 

35. Then Gluintius, consulting only his lleutenants-Eien- 
er^ and military tribunes, drew up the following conditions 
on which peace should be made with Nabis: " That there 
should be a suspension of arms for six months, between Nabis 
on the one part, and the Romans, King Eumenes, and the 
Bhedians (m the other. That Titus Qjiintius and Nabis 
should immediately send ambassadors to'Home, in order that 
the peace might be ratified by authority of th^ senate. That, 
-whatever day a written copy of these conditions should be 
delivered to Nabis, on that day should the armistice com- 
la^fm^; and within t&x days aft^r, his garrisons should be 
-v^E^rawn from Argos, and all ewer towns in the territory 
gf ^ 4rgive«$ all which towns^hould be 9»iixeYf vmc*: 
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Bated, r«sUNred to freedom, aod in that state delivered to the 
Eomans. That no slave, whether belonging to the king, 
ti^e public, or a private person, be removed out of any of 
them ; and if anv had been removed before, that they be 
faithfully restored to their owners. That he sncrald give op 
the ships, which he had 4aken from the maritime states; 
and should not have any other than two barks; and these 
to be navigated with no more than sizte^i oars. That he 
should restore to all the states, in alliance with the Roman 
people, the prisoners and deserters in his hands ; and to the 
Messenians, all the effects that could be discovered, and 
which the owners x^ould prove to be their property. That 
he should, likewise, restore to the exiled Lacedaemonians 
their children, and their wives, who chose to follow their 
husbands; provided that no woma^ should be obliged, 
against her will, to go with her husband into exile. That 
such of the mercenary soldiers of Nabis as had deserted 
him, and gone either to their own countries or to the Romans, 
should have all their effects faithfully returned to them. 
That he should hold possession of no city in the island of 
Crete; and that such as were then in his possession, should 
be given up to the Romans. That he should not form any 
alliance or wage war with an^^ of the Cretan states, or with 
any other. That he should withdraw all his garrisons from 
those cities which he should give up, and which had pnt 
themselves and their country under the dominion and pro- 
tection of the Roman people ; and should take care that, in 
future, neither he, nor any of his subjects, should give thena 
any disturbance. That he should not build any town or fort 
in his own or any other territory. That, to secure the per- 
formance of these conditions, he should give five hostagfes, 
such as the Roman general snould choose, and.among iheni 
his own son ; and should pay at present one hundred talents 
of silver; and fi^ talents annually for eight years.'' 

36. These articles were put into writing ana sent into La- 
cedaemon, the camp having been removed, and brought near- 
er to the town. ,The tyr&at saw nothing in them that gave . 
him much satisfaction, excepting that, beyond his hopes, no 
mention had been made of reinstating the exiles. But what 
mortified him most of all, was, the depriving him of his 
shipping, and of the maritime towns : for the sea had been 
a source of great profit to him ; his piratical vessels having 
continually infested the whole coast from the promontory of 
Malea. Besides, he found in the young men of iltose towns 
recrmtsfor his army, who made by far the best of his sol- 
™^s- Though he discussed those conditions in private 
m^lt ^l confiden^l friends, yet, as the ministers in the 
courts of kmgs, fiiiUilestf in other respects, are particularly'* 
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^ with respect to the concealing of secrets, they soon became 
the subject of common conversation. The public, in general, 
expressed not so great a disapprobation of the whole of the 
terms, as did individuals of the articles particularly affect- 
ing themselves. Those who had the wives of the exiles in 
marriage, or had possessed themselves of any of their prop- 
erty, were provoked, as if they were to lose what was their 
own, and not to make restitution of what belonged to others. 
The slaves who had been set at liberty by the tyrant, per- 
cejved plainly, not only that their enfranchisement would 
be annulled, but that their servitude would be much more 
severe than it had been before, when they should be again 
put under the power of their incensed masters. The mer- 
cenary soldiers saw, with uneasiness, that, in consequence 
of a peace, their pay would cease ; and they knew also, that 
they could not return among their own countrymen, who 
detested not tyrants more than they did their abetters. 

37. They at first spoke of these matters, in their circles, 
with murmurs of discontent; and afterward, suddenly ran 
to arms. From which tumultuous proceeding the tyrant 
perceived that the passions of the multitude were of them- 
selves inflamed as highly as he could wish; he therefore 
immediately ordered a general assembly to be summoned. 
Here he explained to them the terms which the Romans 
strove to impose, to which he falsely added others more se*- 
vere and humiliating. While, on the mention of each par- 
ticular, sometimes the whole assembly, sometimes different 
parties, raised a shout of disapprobation, he asked them 
" What answer they wished him to give ; or what they 
would have him dol" On which all, as it were with one 
Toice. cried out, " To give no answer, to continue the war;" 
and they began, as is common with a multitude, every one 
to encourage the rest, to keep up their spirits, and cherish 
good hopes, observing, that ** fortune favours the brave." 
Animated by these expressions, the tyrant assured them that 
Antiochus and the ^tolians would come to their assistance ; 
and that he had, in the mean time, a force abundantly suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a siege. Eveiry thought of 
peace vanished from their minds, and unable to contain 
themselves longer in quiet, they ran out in parties against 
the advanced guards of the enemy. The sally of these few 
skirmishers, and the weapons which they threw, immedi- 
ately demonstrated to the Romans, beyond a doubt, that the 
WSLT was to continue. During the four following days sev- 
eral slight encounters took place, without any certain ad- 
vantage; but, on the fifth day after, in a kind of regular 
engagement, the LacedsBmonians were beaten back into the 
town in such a panic, that several Roman soldiers, pressms 
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close cm their rear, entered the city tl^ropgk open spaces, not 
secured with a wall, of which, at that time, tnere were sev- 
eral. 

38. Then Ctaintios, having by this repulse, effectually 
checked the sallies of the enemy, and being fully convinced 
that he had now no alternative, but must besiege the city, 
sent persons to bring up all the marine forces from Qjrthium. ; 
and m the mean time rode himself, with some military trib- 
unes, round the walls, to take a view of the situation of the 
place. > in former times Sparta had no wall ; of late, the ty- 
rants had built walls, in the places where the ground was 
open and level: but the higher places and those more diffi- 
cult of access tney secured by plaqine guards of soldiers in- 
stead of fortifications. When he had sufficiently examined 
every circumstance, he resolved on making a general as- 
sault; and, for that purpose, surrounded the city with all his 
forces, the number of which, Romans and allies, horse and 
foot, naval and land forces, all togeiher, amounted to fiily 
thousand, men. Some brought scaling ladders, some fire- 
brands, some other matters, wherewith they might either 
assail the enemy, gr strike terror. I'he orders were, that on 
raising the shoiit, all should advance at once, in order that 
the Lacedsemonians, being alarmed at the same time in every 
quarter, might be at a loss where, first, to make head, or 
whither to bring aid. The main force of his army he form- 
ed in three divisions, and ordered one to attack on the side 
of the Phcebeum, another, On that of the Dictvnneum, and 
the third near a place called Heptagoniae, all which are open 
places without walls. Though surrounded on all sides by 
such a violent alarm, the t3rrant, at first, attentive to every 
Sudden shout and hasty message, either ran up himself or 
sent others, wherever the greatest danger pressed*, but ajfcer- 
ward, he was so stunned bv the horror and confusion that 
prevailed all around, as to become incapable either of giv- 
mg proper directions, or of hearing what was said, ana to 
lose, not only his judgment, but almost his reason. 

39. For some time the Lacedsemonians maintained their 
ground against the Romans in the narrow passes ; and three 
armies on each side fought at one time, in different places. 
Afterward, when the heat of the contest increased, the com- 
batants were by no means on an equal footing ; for the Lace- 
dsemonians fought with missile arms, against which, the 
Roman soldiers, by means of their large shields, easily de- 
fended themselves, and many of their blows either missed, 
or were very weak ; for, the narrowness of the place caus- 
ing them to be closely crowded top^ether, they neither had 
room to discharge their weapons with a previous run, which 
gives great, force to them, nor clear and steady footing while 
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they made their tbrow. Of those, therefore, discharged 
against the front of the Romans, none pierced their bodies, 
few even their shields : but several were wounded by those 
who stood on higher places on each side of them ; and pres- 
ently, when the^ advanced a little, they were hurt unawares, 
both with Javelins, and tiles also thrown from the tops of the 
houses. On this they raised their shields over their heads, 
and joining them so close together as to leave no room for 
injury from such random casts, or even for the insertion of 
a javelin, by a hand within reach, they pressed forward un- 
der cover of this tortoise fence. For some time the narrow 
streets, being thronged with the soldiers of both parties, con- 
siderably retarded the progress of the Romans ; but when 
once, by gradualljr pushing back the enemy, they gained the 
wider passes, the impetuosity of their attack could no longex 
be withstood. While the Lacedaemonians, having turned 
their backs, fled precipitately to the higher places, Nabis, 
being utterly confounded, ai if the town were already^ taken, 
began to look about for a way to make his escape. Pythag- 
oras, through the whole afiair, displayed the spirit and con- 
duct of a general, and was now the sole means of saving the 
city from being taken: for he ordered the buildings nearest 
to the wall to be set on fire, and these being instantly in a 
blaze, those who on another occasion would have brought 
help to extinguish the fire, now helping to increase it, the 
roofs tumbled on the Romans : and not only fragments of the 
tiles, but also the half-burned timber reached the soldiers: 
the flames spread wide, and the smoke caused a degree of 
terror even greater than the danger. In consequence, the 
iElomans who were without the city, and were just then ad- 
vancing to the assault, retired from the wall ; and those who 
were within, fearing lest the fire," rising behind them, should 
put it out of their power to rejoin the rest of the army, began 
to retreat. Whereon Ctuintias, seeing how matters stood, 
ordered a general retreat t© be sounded.— Thus, after they 
had almost mastered the city, they were obliged to quit it, 
and return to their camp. 

40. Cluinlius conceiving greater hopes from the fears of 
the enemy, than from the immediate effect of his opera- 
tionsj kept them in a continual alarm during the three suc- 
ceeding days; sometimes harassing them with assaults, 
sometimes enclosing several places with works, so as to 
leave no passage open for flight. These menaces had such 
an efiect on the tyrant, that he again sent Pytha«:oras to so- 
licit peace. Cluintius at first rejected him with disdain, or- 
dering him to quit the camp ; but afterward, on his suppliant 
entreaties, and throwing himself at his feet, he admitted 
him to an audience in form. The purport of his discourse, 
p 2 
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at first, was an offer of implicit submission to the win of Cb^ 
Romans ; but this availed nothing, being considered as nu- 
gatory and indecisive. The business was, at length, bfougbt 
to this issue, that a truce should be made on the conditions 
delivered in writing a few days before^nd the money and 
hostages were accordingly received. While the tyrant was 
kept shut up by the siege, the Argives, receiving frequent 
accounts one after another, that Lacedaemon was on the 
point of being taken, and having themselves resumed cour- 
age on the departure of Pythagoras, with the strongest part 
of his garrison, looked now with contempt on the small 
number remaining in the citadel ; and, being headed bv k 
person named Archippus, drove the garrison out. Tney 
gave Timocrates of rellene leave to retire, with solemn 
assurance of sparing his life, in consideration of the mild- 
ness which he had shown in his government. In the midst 
of their rejoicing for this event>,Q,ifintius arrived, after hav- 
ing granted peace to the tyrant, dismissed Eumenes and the 
Rhodians from Lacedaemon, and sent back his brother Lu- 
cius Ctuintius to the fleet. 

41. The Nemaean games, the most celebrated of all the 
Roman festivals, and their most splendid public spectacle, 
had been omitted at the regular time, on account or the dis- 
asters of the war : the state, now in the fulness of their joy, 
ordered them to be celebrated on the arrival of the Roman 
general and his army j and appointed the general himself 
president of the games. Many circumstances concurred to 
render their happiness complete : their countrymen, whom 
Pythagoras, lately, and, before that, Nabis, had carried away, 
were brougnt home from Lacedsemon : those who on the 
discovery of the conspiracy by Pythagoras, and when the 
massacre was alreadj^ begun, had fled from home, now r^ 
turned: they saw their liberty restored after ii lung ititerval, 
and beheld m their city the Romans, the authors of its re- 
storation, whose only view in making war on tbe tyrarit was 
the support of their interest. The freedom of the Arrives 
was also solemnly announced, by the voicf^ of a herald, on 
the verv day of the Nemaean games. Whatever pleasure 
the Achaeans felt on Argos being reinstated in the general 
council of Achaia, it was, in a great measure, allayed by 
Lacedaemon being left in slavery, and the tyrant close at 
their side. As, to the .ffltolians, they loudly railed at that 
measure in every meeting. They remarked, that " the war 
with Philip was not ended until he evacuated all the cities 
<« Greece. But Lacedaemon was left to the tyrant, while 
the lawful king, who had been at the time in the Roman 
camp, and others, the noblest of the citizens, must live in 
exile : so that the Roman nation was become a paitisan of 
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KSrite's ^rantiir*" auimias led back his arniy to Etetia, 
whence he had. set out to the Spartan war. Some writers 
say that the tyrant's method of carrying on hostilities was 
not by sallies from the city, but that he encamped in the face 
of the Romans ; and that after he had declined fighting a 
long time, waiting for saccours from the ^tolians. he was 
forced to come to an engagement, by an attack which the 
Romans made on his foragers, when, bein? defeated in that 
battle, and beaten out of his camp, he sued for peace, after 
fifteen thousand of his men had been killed, and more than 
four thousand made prisoners. 

42. Nearl]^ at the same time arrived at Rome a letter from 
Titns Gtuintius, with an account of his proceedings at La- 
cedaemon ; and another out of Spain from Marcus Porcius 
the consul : whereon the senate decreed a supplication f6r 
three days in the n^me of each. The other consul, Lucius 
Yalerius, as his province had remained quiet since the de- 
feat of the Boians at the wood bf Litana, came home to 
Rome to hold the elections. Publius Cornelius Scipio Af- 
ricanns, a second time, and Tiberius Sempronius Longus, 
were elected consuls. The fathers of these two had been 
consuls in the first year of the second Punic war. The elec- 
tion oi pretors was then held, and the choice fell on Publius 
Cornelias Scipio, two Cneius Corneliuses' Merenda, and 
Blasio, Cneius Domitius ^nobarbus. Sextos Di^itius, and 
Titus Juvencius Thalna. As soon as the elections were 
finished, the consul returned to his province. The inhab^ 
itants of Ferentinum, this year, laid claim to a privilege un- 
heard of before ; that Latmes, giving in their names for a 
Roman colony, should be deemed citizens of Rome. Some 
colonists, who had given in their names for Puteoli, SaleN 
num. and Baxentum, assumed, on that ground, the character 
of Roman citizens; but the senate deternfimed that they 
"wete not. 

43. In Um5 beginning of the year, [A. U. C. 558. B. C. 194,] 
tirherein Publius Scipio Africanus, a second time, and Ti- 
berius Sempronius Longus, were consuls, twp ambassadors 
from the tyrant Nabis came to Rome. The senate gav6 
tiiem audience in the temple of Apollo, outside the city^ 
They entreated that a peace might be concluded on the 
terms settled with Uuintius, which was granted. When the 
question was put concerning the provinces, the majority of the 
senate were of opinion, that, as the wars in Spain and Ma- 
<!edonia were at an end, Italy should be the province of bodi 
the consuls ; but Scipio contended that one consul was suf- 
ficient for Italy, and that Macedonia ought to be decreed to 
the other: that "there was every reason to apprehrad a 
dangerous war with AntiocAus, for h^ had already, of his 
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own accord, come into Europe ; and bow d^ they saffpose 
he would act in fbture, when he shouM be eocotoged to a 
war, on one hand by the ^tolians, avowed eneffifesbf their 
state, and stimulated on the other by Hannibal, a general 
famous for his victories over the Romans 1" While the 
consular provinces were in dispute, the pretors cast lots for 
theirs. The city jurisdiction fell to Cneius Domitius ; the 
foreign to Titus Juvencius ; Farther Spain to Publius Cor- 
nelius ; Hither Spain tp Sextus Digitius ; Sicily to Cneius 
Cornelius Blasio; Sardinia to Cneius Cornelius Merenda. 
It was resolved that no new army should be sent into Mace- 
donia, but that the one which was there should be brought 
home to Italy by Gluintius, and disbanded : that the army 
which was m Spain, under Marcus Porcias Cato, should 
likewise be disbanded : that Italy should be the province oi 
both the consuls, for the defence of which they should raise 
two city legions : so that, afler the disbanding of the armies, 
mentioned in the resolution of Ihe senate, the whole military 
establishment should consist of eight Roman legions. 

44. A sacred spring had been celebrated, in the preceding 
Tear, during the consulate of Marcus Porcius and Lucius 
Valerius; but Publius Licinius, one of the pontiffs, havinff 
made a report, first, to the college of pontifis. and afterward, 
by their direction, to the senate, that it had not been duly 
performed, a vote was passed that it should be celebrated 
anew, under the direction of the pontiffs; and that the great 
games, vowed together with it, should be exhibited at the 
usual expense ; that the sacred spring should be deemed to 
comprehend all the cattle bom between the calends of March 
and the day preceding the calends of May, in the year of the 
consulate of Publius Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Longtts. Then followed the election of censors. Sex- 
tus ^lius Paetus and Caius Cornelius Cethegus being 
created censors, named as prince of the senate the consm 
Publius Scipio, whom the former censors likewise had ap- 
pointed. Tney passed by onlv three senators in the whole, 
none of whom had enjoyed the honour of a curnle office. 
They obtained, on another account, the highest degree ci 
credit with that body ; for, at the celebration of the Roman 
games, they ordered the curule ediles to set apart places for 
the senators, distinct from those of the people ; whereas, 
hitherto, all the spectators used to sit promiscuously. Of 
the knights, also, very few were deprived of their horses; 
nor was severity shown towards any rank of men. The g^ 
lery of the temple of Liberty, and the Villa Publica, were 
repaired and enlarged by the same censors. The sacred 
jyrmg, and the votive games, were celebrated, pursuant to 
tnc vow of Serviua SuTpicius Oalba, when consul While 
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•yery oneT^ tiiqughts were engaged b^ the shows thai ex- 
hibited, Ctnintius Pleminiys, wno, for the many crimes 
against ^ods and men committed by him at Loch, had been 
thrown into prison, procured men who were to set fire by 
night to several parts of the city at once, in order that, dnr- 
ing the general consternation which such a disturbance 
would occasion, the prison might be broken open. But some 
of the accomplices discovered the design, and the affair was 
laid betbre the senate. Pleminius was thrown into the dun- 
geon, and there pat to death. 

45. In this year colonies of Roman citizen^ were settled 
at Puteoli, VaUamum, and Litemum; three hundred men 
in each place. The lands allotted to them had formerly be- 
longed to the Oampanians. Colonies of Roman citizens 
were likewise established at Salemum and Buxentum. The 
coBimissioners for conducting these settlements were, Tibe- 
rius Sempronius Longus, theit consul, Marcus Servilius, 
and^toiDtOR Minucius Thermus. Other.commissioners also, 
Decius Junius Brutus, Marcus Ba&bius Tamphilus, and 
Marcus Helvius, led a colony of Roman citizens to Sipoa- 
tam, into a district which had belonged to the Arpinians. 
To Tempsa, likewise, and to Croto, colcmies of Roman citi- 
xens were led out The lands of Tempsa had been takmi 
from the Brattians, who had formerly expelled the Greeks 
irom them. Croto was possessed by'Oreeks. In ordering 
these establishments, there were named, for Croto, Cneius 
CKHavins, Lucius ^milics Paulus, and Caius Pletorius; for 
Tempsa, Lucius Cornelius Merula, and Caius Salonius. 
8everal prodigies were observed at Rome that year, and 
others reported from other places. In the forum, comitium, 
aad canitol, drops of blood were seen, and several showers 
of earth fell, and the head of Vulcan was surrounded with 
a blaze of fire. It was reported that a stream of milk ran in 
the river at Interamna; tnat,. in some reputable families at 
Ariminnm, children were bom without eyes and nose; and 
one, in the territory of Picenum, that had neither hands nor 
fbet. These prodigies were expiated according to an order 
of the pontiff, and the nine days' festival was celebrated, in 
oonsequenoe of a report from Adria that a shower of stones 
had fallen in that neighbourhood. 

46. In Gaul, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, proconsul, in a 
pitched baule, near Mediolanum,' completely overthrew the 
Insubrian Gauls and the Boians.; who, under the command 
of Dbrnlacus, had crossed the Po, to rouse the insubrians 
to arms. Ten thousand of the enemy were slain. About 
this time his colleague, Marcus Porcius Cato, triumphed 
over Spain. He carried in the procession twenty-five thoi^ 
land pounds ii^eight of unwrought silver, one hundred ana 
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three thousand silver denarinses,* fiv« hundred Und forty of 
Oscan silver ,t and one thousand four hundred potmds 
weight of gold. Out of the booty be distributed to each of his 
soldiers two hundred and seventy asses ;t double that svhb to 
each centurion, and triple to eacn horseman. Tiberius Sem* 
pronius, consul, proceeding to his province, led his legions, 
, mt, into the temtory of the Boians. At this time Boiorix, 
.their chieftain, with his two brothers, after having drawn 
^ut the whole nation into the field to renew the war, pitched 
his camp on level ground, with an evident intention to figt* 
the enemy, in case they should pass the frontiers. When 
the consul understood what a numerous force, and what a 
degree of resolution the enemy had, he sent an ez^Nress to 
his colleague, requesting him, " if he thought proper, to 
hasten to join him ;" adding, that " he would act on the defen- 
sive, and defer engagingin battle until his arrival." The same 
xeason which made the consul wish to decline an action, in- 
duced the Oauls, whose spirits were raised by the back- 
wardness of their antagonists, to bring it on as soon as 
possible, that they might finish the afiair before the two con- 
suls should unite their forces. However, during two days^ 
they did nothing more than stand in readiness for battle, if 
any should come out against them. On the third, they ad- 
vanced furiously to the rampart, and assaulted the camp on 
every side at once. The consul immediate^ ordered his 
men to take arms, and kept them quiet under arms for some 
time ;. both to add to the foolish confidence of the enemy, and 
to arrange his troops at the gates, through which each' party 
was to sally out. The two legions were ordered to march 
by the two principal gates ; but, in the very pass of the gates^ 
the Gtonls opposed them in such close boaies as to stop up 
the way. The fight was .maintained a Icoig time in tnese 
narrow passes ; nor were their hands or swords much em- 
ployed in the business, but pushing with their shields and 
Dod.ies, they pressed against each other, the Romans strug- 
gling to force their way out, the Gauls to break into the 
camp, or at least to hinder the Romans from issuing forth. 
However, neither party could make the least impression on 
the other, until Ctuintus Victorius, a first centurion, and 
Caius Atinias, a military tribune, the former of the second, 
the latter of the fourth legion, had recourse to an expedient 
often tried in desperate oases j snatching the standaros from 
the officers who carried them, and throwing- jthem among 
the enemy. In the struggle to recover the standards, the 
"*5i^>iJu ^^ond legion first made their way out of the gate. 
47. These were now fighting on the outside of the 
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fUif thd ibarth legion still entanglted in the gate, when a 
new alarm arose on the opposite side of the camp. The 
GftiQs had broke in by the Clnestorian gate, and had slain 
the qnestor, Lucins Postumins, surnamed Tympanns, with 
Marcos Atinias and Pablius Sempronius, prefects of the 
allies, who made an obstinate resistance ; ana also, near two 
hundred soldiers. The enemy were masters of that part of 
the camp, until a cohort of those which are called eitraordi- 
naries, sent by the consal to defend the Cluestorian gate, kill- 
ed some who had got within the rampart, drove out the 
rest, and opposed otners who were attempting to break in. 
About the same time the fourth legion, and two cohorts of 
extraordinaries, burst out of the gate : and thus there were 
three battles, in different places, roimd the camp ; while the 
various kinos of shouts raised by them called off the atten- 
tion of the combatants from the fight in which they them- 
seWes were immediately engaged, to the dangers which 
threatened their friends. The battle was maintained until 
midday with equal strength, and with nearly equal hopes. 
At length the fatigue and heat so far got the better of the 
soft relaxed bodies of the Gauls, who are incapable of eur 
during thirst, as to make most of them give up the fight; and 
the few who stood their ground were attacked by the Ro- 
mans, routed, and driven to their camp. The consul then 
fave tha signal for retreat, which the greater part obeyed ; 
ut some, eager to continue the fight, and hoping to get po9>- 
session of the camp, pressed forward to the rampart, on 
wchich the Gauls, despising their small number, rushed out 
in a body. The Romans were then routed in turn, and com- 
pelled, l^ their own fear and dismay, to retreat to their camp, 
which they had refused to do at the command of their gen- 
eral. Thus both parties experienced In turn the vicissitudes 
of flight and victory. The Gaols, however, had eleven thou- 
sand killed, the Romans hut five thousand. The Gauls re- 
treated into the heart of their country, and the consul led his 
lemons to Placentia. Some writers say that Scipio, after 
joming his forces to those of his colleague, overran and 
plundered the country of the Boians and Ligurians, as far 
as the woods and marshes suffered him to proceed ; others, 
that, without having effected any thing material, he returned 
to Rome to hold the elections. 

48. Titus Gtuintius passed the entire winter season of this 
year at Elatia, where he had established the winter-quarters 
of his army, in adjusting political arrangements, and re- 
versing the measures which had been introduced in the sev- 
eral states under the arbitrary domination of Philip and his 
deputies, while they crushed the rights and liberties of 
others, in order to togment the power of those who formea 
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^ iJA^tlan in their favour. Early in tlie sprinff he ctme to 
Corinth) where he had sammoned a geoeral ccmventicm. 
Ambassadors having attended fron every one of the states, 
iio 88 to form a numerous assembly, he aadressed them in a 
long speech, in which, beginnine from the first commence- 
ment of friendship between the Komans and the nation of 
the Greeks, he enumerated the proceedings of the command- 
ers who had been in Macedonia before him, and likewise 
his own. His whole narration was heard with the warmest 
approbation, until he came to make mention of Nabis ; and 
then thejr expressed their opinion, that it was utterly incon- 
sistent with tne character oi the deliverer of Greece to have 
left seated, in the centre of one of its most respectable states, 
a tyrant,, who was not only insupportable to his own country, 
but a terror to all the states in nis neighbourhood. Where- 
on Cluintius, who well knew their sentiments on the oc- 
casion, freely acknowleged, that " if the business could have 
been accomplished without the entire destruction of Xjacedse- 
mon, no mention of peace with the tyrant ought ever to hav^ 
been listened to ; but that^ as the case stood, when it was not 
possible to crush him without involving the city in utter 
ruin, it was judged more eligible to leave Nabis in a state of 
debility, stripped of almost every kind of power to do injury, 
than to suffer the city, which must have perished in the very 

Srocess of its delivery being effectuated, to sink under reme- 
ies too violent for it to support." 

49. To the recital of matters past he subjoined, that " his 
Intention was to depart shortly for Italy, and to carry with 
liim all his troops ; that they should hear, within ten days, 
of the garrisons having evacuated Demetria$: and that Cbal- 
cis, the eitadel of Corinth, should instantly be delivered up 
to the Achaeans; that all the world might l^now which de- 
served better the character of deceivers, Ihe Romans or the 
JEtolians, who had spread insinuations, that when the cause 
of liberty was intrusted to the Romans, it was put into dan- 
gerous Jiands, and that they had only changed masters, being 
subjugated now to the Romans, as formerly to the Macedo- 
nians. But they were men who never scrupled what they 
either said or did. The rest of the nations he a4 vised to form 
their estimate of friends from deeds, not from words ; an4 
to satisfy themselves whom they ought to trust, and against 
whom they otu;ht to be on their guard ; to use liberty with 
moderation ; for, when regulated by prudence, it was Bco- 
ductive of happiness both to individuals and to states ; o^ 
when pushed to excess, it be^pae not only obnoxious to 
others, but precipitated the possessors of it themselves i^tp 
oangerous rashness and extravagance. He reoomqiende^ 
inat those at the head o( affairs, and a^ t)ie sevej^al f a|^ 
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t»f men m each particiilar state, should cultivate harmmgr 
between themselves; and that all should direct their views 
Co the general interest of the whole : for, while they acted 
in concert, no king or tyrant would ever be able lo <TVer- 
power them; but discord and dissention gave every advanr 
tage to the arts of an adversary, as the party worsted in a 
domestic dispute generally chose to unite with foreigners 
rather than submit to a countryman of their own. He then 
exhorted them, as the arms of others had procured their 
liberty, and the good faith of foreigners had returned it 
safe into their hands, to apply now their own diligent care 
to the watching and guaroing of it, that the Roman people 
might perceive that those on whom they had bestowed liber* ' 
%y were deserving of it, and that their kindness was not ill 
placed." 

50. On hearing these admonitions, such as parental ten- 
derness might dictate, every one present shed tears of joy ; 
and so great were their transports, that they affected his 
feeling^ to such a degree as to interrupt his discourse. For 
some time a confused noise prevailed, all together express- 
ing their approbation, and coarging each otner to treasure 
op those expressions in their miods and hearts, as if they 
had l>een uttered by an oracle. Then silence ensuing, he 
requested of them to make diligent search for such Roman 
citizens as were in servitude among them, and to send them 
into Thessaly to. him within two months ; observing, that 
" it would not redound to their honour if, in a land restored 
to liberty, its deliverers should remain in servitude." This 
was answered with a shout of applause ; and they acknow- 
leged, as an obligation added to the rest, his reminding ^ 
them oi the discharge of a duty so indispensably incumbent 
on their gratitude. There was a vast number of these who 
bad been made prisoners in the Punic war, and sold by Haik 
nihal when their countrymen refused to ransom them. That 
they were very numerous is proved by what Polybius says, 
that this business eost the Acbeans one hundred talents,* 
though they had fixed the price to be paid for each capti^ 
to the owner so low as five nundred denariuses;t for, at that 
rate, there were one thousand two hundred in Achaia. Oal- ^ 
ealate now, in proportion to this, how many were probably * 
in all Ghreece. 

51. Before the conventicm broke up, they saw the garrison 
march down from tbe^ citadel of Corinth, proceed forward 
to the gate, and depart. The general followed them, ac- 
companied by the m\f>\e assembly^ who, with loud acclama- 
tions> i^esaea him as their preserver and deliverer. M 
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length, taking ka^e of ihesCf and dismissing thefoi, he re^ 
turned to Elatia "^ the same road through which he earner 
He thenoe sent Appius Claudius, lieutenant-general, with 
all his troops, ordering him to march through Thessaljr and 
Epirus, and to wait for him at Oricum, where he intended 
to embark the army for Italy. He also wrote to his brother, 
Lucius Clurntius, heutenant-general and commander of the 
fleet, to collect thither transport ships from alt the coasts of 
Greece. He himself proceeJied to Chalcis,' and, after send- 
ing away the garrisons, not only from that city, but likewise 
from Oreum and Eretria, he held there a congress of the 
Euboean states, whom he reminded of the condition in 
which he had found iheir affairs, and of that in which he 
was leaving them j and then dismissed the assembly. He 
then proceeded to Demetrias, and removed the garrison. 
Accompanied by all the citizens, as at Corinth and Chalcis, 
he pursued his route into Thessaly, where the states were 
not only to be set at liberty, but also to be reduced from a 
state of utter anarchy and confusion into some tolerable 
form; for they had been thrown iifto disorder, not only 
through the faults of the times, and the arbitrary acts of the 
king and his adherents, but also through the restless disposi- 
tion of the nation, who, from the earliest times, even to our 
days, have never conducted any election, or assembly, or 
council, without dissensions and tumult. He chose both 
senators and jud^fes, with regard principally to their prop- 
erty, and vested the chief share of power in that part of the 
state which was more particularly interested in its safety 
and tranquillity. 

53. When he had completed these regulations in Thes- 
saly, he went on, through Epirus, to Oricum, whence be in- 
tended to take his passage, all the troops being transported 
thence to Brundusium. Prom this place to the city, they 
I>assed the whole length of Italy, in a manner, like a triumph ; 
the captured effects which thev brought with them forming 
a train as large as that of the troops themselves. When' 
ihey arrived at Rome, the senate assembled outside the city, 
to receive from Uuintius a recital of his services ; and, with 
high satisfaction, voted him a triumph, which he had so 
justly merited. His triumph lasted three days. On the first 
day were carried in procession armour, weapons, brazen and 
marMe statues, of which he had taken greater numbers 
from Philip than from the states of Greece. On the second, 
gold and silver wrought, unwrought, and coined. Of un- 
wrought silver there were eighteen thousand pounds weight ; 
^nd of wrought, two jiundred and seventy thousand; con- 
sistme of many vessels of various sorts, most of them en- 
graved, and «everal of excellent workmanship ; al«> a gce« 
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maoy others made of brass; and, besides •these, ten shields 
of silver. The coined silver amounted to eighty-four thoU'* 
sand of the Attic coin called tetradrachm us, containing each 
of silver about the weight of four denariuses.* Of gold there 
were three thousand seven hundred and fourteen pounds; 
and one shield of massy gold ; and of the gold coin called 
philippics, fourteen thousand five hundred and fourteen.t On 
the tnird day were carried golden cro^'ns, presented by the 
several states, in number one hundred and fourteen; then 
the 'Victims. Before his chariot went many illustrious rcap- 
lives with the hostages, among whom were Demetrius, son 
of King Philip, and Armenes, a Lacedsemonian, son of the 
^rant Nabis. Then Q,uintjus himself rode into the city, 
followed by a numerous body of soldiers, as the whole army 
had been brought home from the province. Among these 
he distributed two hundred and fitly assest to each footman, 
double to a centurion, triple to a horseman. Those who haa 
been redeemed from captivity added to the grandeur of the 
procession,' walking afler him with their heads shaven. 

53. In the latter part of this year GLuintus ^lius Tubero, 
I^ebeian tribune, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, pro- 
posed to the people, and the people ordered, that " two La- 
tinecolonies should be settled, one in Bruttium, the other in 
the territory of Thurium." For making these settlements 
eommissi(«ers were appointed, who were to bold the office 
for three years ; for Bruttium, Q,uintus Naevius, Marcus 
Minucius Rufus, and Marcus Farius Crassipes ; and for the 
district of Thurium, Cneius Manlius, GLuintus ^lius, and 
Lucius Apustins. The assemblies of election to these two 
appointments were held in the capitol by Cneius Domitius, 
city pretor. Several temples were dedicated this year i, one 
of Juno Sospita, in the herb market, vowed and contracted 
for four years before, in the time of the Gallic war, hf 
Cneius Cornelius, consul; and the same person, now ceiv 
sor, performed the dedication. Another of Faunus, the 
baildine of which had been agreed for two years before, an4 
a fund formed for it out of fines estreated by the edlles, Cains 
Scribonius and Cneius Domitius; the latter of whom, now 
city pretor, dedicated it. GLuintus Marcius Ralla, constituted 
commissioner for the purpose, dedicated the temple of For*« 
tuna Primigenia, on Uie CLuirinal Hill. Publius Sempro- 
nius Sophus had vowed this temple ten years before, in the 
Punic war ; and being afterward censor, had employed per- 
sons to build it. Caius Servilius, duumvir, also dedicated 
a temple of Jupiter, in the island. This had been vowed m 
the Gallic war, six years before, by Lucius Furius Purpureo, 
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who afterward, when consul, contracted for the boildi^. 
Such were the transactions of that year. 

64. Publins Scipio came home from his province of Gaol 
to choose new consuls; and the people, in assembly, elected 
Lucius Cornelius Merala aud Ctuintns Minucius Thermas. 
Next day were chosen pretors, Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, Caius Scribonius, Marcus Vale- 
rius Messala, Lucius Porcius Licinus, and Cains Flaminius. 
The curule ediles of this year, Caius Atilius Serranus and 
X^ucius Scribonius, first exhibited the Megalesian games, in 
which were introduced performances on the stage. At the 
Roman g[ames, celebrated by these ediles, the senators, for 
the first time, sat separate from the people, which, as every 
innovation usually does, gave occasion to various observa- 
tions. Some considered this as " an honour, shown at length 
to that most respectable body, and which ought to have been 
done long before ;" while others contended that " every ad- 
dition made to the grandeur of the senate, was a diminution 
of the dignity of the people ; and that all such distinctions 
as tended to set the orders of the state at a distance from 
each other, were equally subversive of liberty and concord. 
During five hundred and fifty-eight years," ihey asserted, 
'* all the spectators had sat promiscuously ; what reason then 
had now occurred, on a sudden, that should make the ftena- 
tdrs disdain to have the commons intermixed with them, or 
ttutke the rich scorn to sit in company with the poor 1 It 
was an unprecedented gratification of pride and overbear- 
ing vanity, never even desired, or certainly not assumed, by 
tiie senate of any other nation." If is said that even Afiri- 
canus himself at last became sorry for having proposed that 
matter in his consulship : so difficult is it to bring people to 
approve of any alteration of ancient customs; they are al- 
ways naturally disposed to adhere to old practices, unless 

^ CKperience evidently proves their inexpediency. 

' 55. In the beginning of the year, which was the c(msulate 

•f Lucius Cornelius and Gtuintus Minucius, such frequent 
reports of earthquakes were brought, that people grew 
weary, not only of the matter itself, but of the religious 
rites enjoined in consequence ; for neither could the senate 
be convened, nor the business of the public be transacted, 
the consuls were so constantly employed in sacrifices and 
expiations. At last, the decemvirs were ordered to consult 
. the books ; and in pursuance of their answer, a snpplication 
was performed during three days. People offered prayers 
at all the shrines, with garlands on their neads. An order 
was ©ublished, that all the persons belonging to one family 
snould pav their worship together ; and the consuls, by di- 
rection of Ao senate, published an edict,lhat, on anv day 
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wlieroon leUgious rkes should be ordered, in conseqaence 
of the report of an earthquake, no person should report an- J 
other earthquake on that day. Then the consuls first, after- 
ward the pretors, cast lots for their provinces. Cornelius 
obtained Uaul ; Minucius, Liguria ; Caius Scribonius, the 
city jurisdiction ; Marcus Valerius, the foreign ; Lucius 
Cornelius, Sicily; Lucius Fortius, Sardinia: Cains Fla- 
minius, Hither Spain ; and Marcus Fulvius, Farther Spain. 
56. While the consuls supposed that, for that ^ear, they 
should have no employment in the military line, a letter 
was brought from Marcus Cincius, who was commander at 
Piss, announcing that " twenty thousand armed Liguiians. 
in consequence of a conspiracy of that whole nation, formed 
in the meetings of their several districts, had first wasted 
the lands of Luna, and then passing through the territory 
of Pisae, had overrun the whole sea-coast." In consequence 
of this intelligence, the consul Minucius, whose province 
Liguria was, by direction of the senate, mounted the ros- 
trum, and published orders, that " the two legions, enlisted 
the year before, should, on the tenth day from that, attend 
him at Arretium ;" and mentioned his intention of levying 
two legions for the city in their stead. [A. U. C. 559. B. C, 
193.] He likewise gave notice to the magistrates and am- 
bassadors of such of the allies,* and of the ]L.atine confed- 
erates, as were bound to furnish soldiers, to attend him in 
the capitol. Of these he wrote out a list, amounting to fif- 
teen thousand foot and five himdred horse, proportioning the 
contingent of each state to the number of its young men, and 
ordered those |>resent to go directly from the s|)ot to the gate 
of the city \. and, in order to expedite the business, to pro- 
eeed to their homes to raise the men. To Fulvius and Fla- 
minins were assigned equal numbers of men, to each three 
thousand Roman foot, and a reinforcement of one hundred 
horse, with five thousand foot of the I.atine allies, and two 
hundred horse ; and orders were given to those preiors to 
disband the old troops immediately on their arrival in their 

Erovinces. Although great numbers of the soldiers belong- 
le to the city legions had made application to the plebeian 
tribunes to take cognizance of the cases of such men as 
claimed exemption from the service, on account either of 
having served out their time, or of bad health ; yet a letter 
from Tiberius Sempronius banished all thoughts of such 
proceeding ; for he sent an account that " fifteen thousand of 
the Ligurians had come into &e lands of Placentia, and 

• It waa not customary to levy recrnlls from all the states of the rt* 
Has at once, but from a certain number of them at a time c so thaft they 
all fumislied supplies in their turn, except when apressiof ezlgenoy 
dBiaandedatttxtrMffdiiitfy force. 
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Krasted them with fire and sword, to the very walls of that 
ciij and the bank of the Po ; and that the Boiaa nation also 
appeared disposed to renew hostilities." In conseqaenee of 
this infonnation, the senate passed a vote that ** there was a 
Gallic tumott subsisting, and that it would be improper for 
the plebeian tribunes to take cognizance of the claims of the 
soldiers, so as to prevent their attending pursuant to the proc- 
lamation:" and they added an order, that the Latinc confed- 
erates, who had served in the army of Publius Cornelius 
and Tiberius Sempronius, and had been discharged by those 
consuls, should reassemble, on whatever day and in whatever 
place of Etruria the consul Lucius Cornelius should appoint ; 
and that the consul Lucius Cornelius, on his way to his prov- 
ince, should enlist, arm, and carry with him, all such per- 
sons as he should think fit, in the several towns and countries 
through which he was to pass, and should have anthoritv to 
discharge such of them, and at such times, as he might 
judge proper. 

57. After the consuls had finished the levies, and were 
gone to their provinces, Titus Ctuintius demanded that "the 
senate shoulcl receive an account of the regulations which 
he, in concert with the ten ambassadors, had settled ; and, if 
they thought proper, ratify them by their authority." He 
told them that " it would facilitate this business if they were 
first to give audience to the ambassadors, who had come 
from all parts of Greece, and a great pan of Asia, and to 
those fVom the two kings." These embassies were introduced 
to the senate by the city pretor Caius Scribonius, and all re- 
ceived kind answers. As the discussion of the aifair with 
Antiochus required too muchtirtie, it was referred to the ten 
ambassadors, some of whom had conferred with the king 
in Asia, or at Lysimaehia. Directions were given to Titos 
Q,uintius that, in conjunction with these, he should h^r what 
the king's ambassadors had to say, and should give them 
such answer as comported with the dignity and Interest of 
the Roman people. At the head of th^ embassy were Me- 
nippus and Hegesianax ; the former of whom said that " he 
could not conceive what intricacy there was in the business 
of their embassrjTj as they came simply to ask friendship, and 
conclude an alliance. Now, there were three kinds of 
treaties, by whi*h kings and states formed friendships with 
each other: on*, when terms were dictated to a peopk 
vanquished in War; for after every thing has been surren- 
dered to him who has proved superior in war, he has the sole 
power of judging and determining what share shall remam 
o the vanquished, and what they shall forfeit. The seconcL 

len parties, equally matched in war, conclude a treaty ^ 
ce and friendship oa tenns of equality ; *^r thea drmiwdt 
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lire propcised and restitution isade, reciprocally, in a eoo- 
f ention ; and if, in consequence of tlie war, coofbsion bas 
arisen with respect to any parts of their properties, the mat> 
ter is adjusted on the footing either of ancient right or of the 
mutual convenience of the parties. The third kind was, 
when parties who had never been foes, met to form a friendly 
union by a social treaty ; these neither dictate nor receive 
term^ for that is the case between a victor and a party 
vanquished. As Antiochus came under this last description, 
he wondered, he said, at the Romans taking upon them to 
dictate terms to him ; and to prescribe, which of the cities 
of Asia they chose should be free and independ^t, which 
tributary, and which of them the king's trooj[K; and the king 
himself should be prohibited to enter. This might be a 
proper method of concluding a peace with Philip, who was 
their enemy, but not of making a treaty of alliance with 
Antiochas, their friend." 

&8. To this Clnintius answered: "Since you choose to 
deal methodically, and enumerate the several modes of 
contracting amity, I also will lay down two conditions, 
without which, you may tell your king, that he must not 
expect to contract any friendship with the RomaiLS. One, that 
if ne does not choose that we should concern ourselves in 
the affairs of the cities in Asia, he must refrain from inter- 
iering, in any particular, with the affairs of Europe. The 
other, that if he does not confine himself within the limits 
of Asia, but passes over into Europe, the Romans will think 
themselves at full liberty to maintain the friendships which 
ihey have already formed with the states of Asia, and also 
to contract new ones." On this Hegesianax exclaimed, that 
** aoch propositions w«re highly improper to be listened to, 
as their tendency was to exclude Ajitioehus from the cities 
of Thrace and the Chersonese,— places which his great- 
grandfather, Selencus, had acquired with great honour, 
alter vanquishing Ljrsimaehus m war, and killing him in 
battle, and had left to his succes^rs ; and part of which, 
after they had been seized by the Thracians, Antiochus had, 
with equal honour, recovered by fbrce of arms : as well as 
others which had been deserted, — as Lysimachia, for in- 
stance, he had repeopied, by calling home the inhabitants ; — 
and several, which had been destrc^ed by lire, and buried 
is ruins, he had rebuilt at a vast elpense. What kind of 
resemblance was there, theivin the cases of Antiochus being 
ejected from possessions so acquired, so recovered ; and m 
the RomasiB refraining from intermeddling with Asia, 
to which they nfever had aav claim! Antiochus wished to 
Obtain the friendshipof the Romans; but he wished it or 
terms that would reaound to his honour, not to his shame. 
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In raply to this, Gtaintins said^— " Since honour is the point 
on wnich oar disquisitions tarn, and which, indeed, wah a 
people who held the first rank among the nations of the 
world, and with so great a king, oaght to be the sole, or at 
least the primary object of regard; tell me, I pray yoa, 
which do yo» think more honourable, to wish to give iiber^ 
to all the Grecian cities in every part of the world, or to 
make them slaves and vassals 1 Since Antiochns thinks it 
conducive to his glory, to reduce to slavery those cities 
which his great-grandfather held by the right of arms, bat 
which his grandfather or father never occupied as their 
property ; while the Roman people, having undertaken the 
patronage of the liberty of the Greeks, deem it incumbest 
on their faith and constancy not to abandon it. As they 
have delivered Greece from Philip, so they intend to deliver^ 
from Antiochus, all the states or Asia which are of the 
Grecian race : for colonies were not sent into JStolia and 
Ionia to be enslaved to kings ; but with design to increase 
the population, and to propagate that ancient race in every 
part or the globe." 

59. Hegesianax hesitating, as he could not deny that the 
cause which professed, the bestowing of liberty carried a 
more honouraole semblance than^one that point^ to slavery, 
Publius Sulpicius, who was the eldest of the ten ambassadors, 
said, — " Let as cut the matter short. Choose one of the two 
conditions clearly propounded just now by Gtuintius, or cease 
to speak of friendship." But Menii^us replied : " We neither 
wilt, nor can, accede to any preposition which tends to lessoi 
the dominions of Antiochus." Next day Gtuintius brought into 
the senate house all the ambassadors of Greece and Asia* 
in order that they might learn the dispositions entertained 
by the Roman people, and by Antiochus, towards the Gre- 
cian states. He then acquainted them with his own demands 
and those of the king ; and desired them to " assure their 
respective states that the same disinterested zeal and courage 
which the Roman people had displayed in defence of their 
liberty against the encroachments of Philip, they would 
likewise exert against those of Antiochus, if he should re- 
fuse to retire out of Europe." On this, Menippus earnestly 
besought Gtuinttus and the senate, " not to be nasty in form- 
ing their determination, which, ip. its effects, might disturb 
the peace of the whole world ; to take time to themselves, and 
allow the kinsr time for consideration ; that, when informed 
erf the conditions proposed, he would consider them, and 
either obtain some relaxation in the terms or accede to them.** 
Accordingly, the business was deferred" entire ; and a reso- 

■Hion passed, that the same ambassadors should be sent to 
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(he king, who had attended him at Ly^machia,—- Publins 
Salpicius, Publius Yiliius, and Publius JElios. 

60. Scarcely had these begun their journey, when ambas- 
sadors from Carthage brought information that Antiochus 
was evidently preparing for war, and t^at Hannibal was 
employed in his service ; which gave reason ta fear that the 
CHirtha^inians might take arms at the same time. Hannibal, 
on leaving his own country, had gone to Antiochus, as was 
mentioned before, and was held by the king in high estima- 
tion, not so much for his other qualifications, as because, to 
a person who had long been revolving schemes for a war 
with Rome, there could not be any fitter counsellor to con- 
fer with on such a subject. His opinion was always one 
and the same : that Italy should be made the seat of the war : 
because " Italy would supply a foreign enemy both with 
men and provisions; but, if it were left in quiet, and the 
Roman people were allowed to employ the strength and 
forces 01 Italy, in making war in any other country, no king 
or nation would be able to cope with them." He demanded 
for himself, one hundred decked ships, ten thousand foot, 
and one thousand horse. " With this force," he said, " he 
would first repair to Africa; and he had confident hopes 
that he should be able to prevail on the Carthaginians to re- 
vive hostilities. If they should hesitate, he would raise a 
war against the Romans in some part of Italy. That the 
king ought to cross over into Europe with all the rest of his 
force, and keep his army in some part of Greece ; not to 
pass over immediately into Italy, but to be in readiness to do 
so' ; which would be sufficient to give the war a formidable 
appearance, and impress a terrifying notion of its magni- 
tude." 

61. When he had brought the king to agree in his opinion, 
he judged it necessary to predispose the minds of his coun- 
trymen in favour of the design ; but he durst not send a let- 
ter, lest it might, by some accident, be intercepted, and his 
plans by that means be discovered. He had found at Ephe- 
sus a Tjrrian called Aristo, and in several less important 
commissions, had discovered him to possess a good degree 
of ingenuity. This man he now teaded with presents and 
promises of rewards, which were confirmed by the king 
himself, and sent him to Carthage with messages to his 
friends. He told him the names of the persons to whom 
they were to be delivered, and furnished him with secret 
tokens, by which they would know, with certainty, that the 
messages came from him. On this Aristo*s appearing at 
Carthage, the reason of his coming was not discovered- b 
Hannibal's friends sooner than by his enemies. At fir 
they spoke of the matter publicly, in their circles and 
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their tables ; and bI last some persons declared in the senate 
that '' the banishment of Hannibal answered no parpose, 'i£, 
while resident in another country, he was still able to pro|»a- 
gate designs for changing the administration, and disturbing 
the quiet of the state, by his intrigues. That a Tyrian 
stranger named Aristo had come with a commission from 
Hannibal and King Anlioehus; that certain men dailf 
held secret conferences with him, and caballed in private, 
the consequences of which wonld soon break out, to the 
ruin of the public." This produced a general outcry, that 
Atisto ought to be summoned^ and examined respecting the 
reason of his coming; and it he did not disclase it, to be 
sent to Rome with ambassadors accompanying him; that 
they had already suffered enough of punishment in atone- 
ment of the headstrong rashness of one individual ; that the 
faults of private citizens should be at their own risk, and 
the state should be preserved free, not only from guilt, but 
even from the suspicion of it." Arisio, being summoned, 
contended for his innocence ; and urged as his strongest de- 
fence, that he had brought no letter to any person whatever; 
but he gave no satisfactory reason for his coming, and was 
chiefly embarrassed to obviate the charge of conversing 
solely with men of the Barcine faction. A warm debate 
ensued : some earnestly pressing that he should be immedi- 
ately seized as a spy, and kept in custody ; while others ini- 
sisted, that there were not sufficient grounds for such violent 
measures ; that " putting strangers into confinement without 
reason was a step that afforded a bad precedent ; for doubt- 
less the same treatment would be retaliated on the Cartha- 
ginians 'at Tyre, and other marts, where they frequently 
traded." They came to no determination that day. Aristo 
practised on the Carthaginians an artifice suited to their 
own genius ; for having early in the evening hung up a 
written tablet, in the most frecjuented place in the city, over 
the tribunal where the magistrates daily sat, he went on 
board his ship at the third watch, and fled. Next da^, when 
the suffetes had taken their seats to administer justice, the 
tablet was observed, taken down, and read. lis contents 
were, that " Aristo caqie not with a private commission to 
any person, but with a public one to the elders :" by this 
name they called the senate. The imputation being thus 
thrown on the slate, less pains were taken in searching into 
the suspicions harboured of a few individuals : however, it 
was determined that ambassadors should be sent to Rome, to 
represent the affair to the consuls and the senate, and at the 
^S? wif ^^ complain of injuries received from Masinissa. 
1 1^ * 7''^^^ Masin issa observed that the Carthaginians were 
iooKea on with jealousy by others, and were full of dissen- 
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dons among themselves, the nobles being suspected by the 
senate, on account of their conferences with Aristo, and the 
senate by the people, in consequence of the information 
^ven by the same Aristo, he thought that at such a con« 
juncture he might successfully encroach on their rights j and 
accordingly he laid waste their country along the sea-coast, 
and compelled several cities, which were tributary to the 
Carthaginians, to pay their taxes to hira. This tract they 
call Emporia ; it forms the shore of the lesser Syrtis, and 
has a fertile soil ; one of its cities is Leptis, which paid a 
tribute to the Carthaginians of a talent a day. At this time 
Masinissa not only ravaged that whole tract, but, with respect 
to a considerable part of it, disputed the right of possession 
with the Carthaginians ; and when he learned that they 
were sending to Rome, both to justify their conduct, and, at 
ike same time, to make complaints of him, he likewise sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to aggravate the suspicions entertained 
of them, and to manage the dispute about the right to the 
taxes. The Carthaginians were heard first, and their ac- 
count of the Tyrian stranger gave the senate no small 
uneasiness, as they dreaded being involved in war with An- 
tiochus and the Carthaginians at the same time. What 
contributed chiefly to strengthen a suspicion of evil designs 
was, that though they had resolved to seize Aristo, and send 
him to Rome, ihey had not placed a guard either on himself 
or his ship. Then began the controversy with the king's 
ambassadors on the claims of the territory in dispute. The 
Carthaginians supported their cause, by insisting, that " it 
must belong to them, as being within the limits which Scipio, 
after conquering the country, had fixed as the boundaries 
of the Carthaginian territory ; and also by the acknowledg-* 
ment of the King, who, when he was going in pursuit of 
Aphir, a fugitive from his kingdom^ then hovering about 
Cyrene, with a party of Numidians, had sdlicited as a favour 
a passage throu^^h that very district, as being confessedly a 
part of the Carthaginian dominions." The Numidians in- 
sisted "that they were guilty of misrepresentation with 
respect to the limits fixed by Scipio; and if a person chose 
to recur to the real origin of their property, what title had 
the Carthaginians to call any land in Africa their own ; 
foreigners and strangers, to whom had been granted as a 
ffifl, for the purpose of building a city, as much ground aa 
iney could encompass with the cuttings of a bull's hide*? 
Wnatever acquisitions they had made beyond Byrsa, their 
original settlement, they held by fraud and violence ; for, in 
relation to the land in question, so far were they from being 
able to prove uninterrupted possession from the time when 
it was first acquired, that they cannot even prove that they 
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ever possessed it for any tonskleraUe 4kne. As occasioa 
offered, sometimes they, sometimes the kin^ of Numklla, 
had held the dominion of it ; and the possession of it always 
fell to the party which had the stronger army. They re- 
quested the senate to saffer the matter to remain on the same 
UMting cm which it stood before the Carthaginians became 
enemies to the Romans, or the king of Numidia their friend 
and ally ; and to interfere, so as to hinder whichever party 
was able, fVom keeping possession." — The senate resolved 
to tell the ambassadors ot both parties that they would send 
persons into Africa to determine, on the spot, the contro- 
versy between the people of Carihaj^e and the king. They 
accordingly sent Publius Scipio Afncanus, Caius Cornelius 
Celhegus, and Marcus Minucius Rufus ; who, after viewing 
the ground, and j^earing what could be said on both sides, 
left every tning as they found it, without giving any opinion. 
Whether they acted in this manner from their own Judg- 
ment, or in pursuance of directions received at home, is by 
no means certain; but thus much is most certain, that as 
affaii^ were circumstanced, it was highly expedient to leave 
the dispute undecided; for, had the case been otherwise, 
Scipio alone, either from his own knowledge of the business, 
or tbe influence which he possessed, and to which he haa 
a just claim on both parties, could, with a nod, have ended 
the controversy, . 
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Chap. 1. In the beginning of the same year Seztus Digi- 
tius, pretor in tbe Hither Spain, fought with those states, 
which after the departure of Marcus Caio had recommen- 
ced he^ilities, a great number of battles, but none deserving 
of particular mention; and all so unfavourable to him, that 
^ scarcely delivered to his successor half the number of 
n^en that he had received. In consequence of this, every 
state in Spain would certainly have resumed new courage, 
and have taken up arms, had not the other pretor, Pubhus 
Cornelius Scipio, son of Cneius, been successful ih several 
engagements on the other side of the Iberus ; and, by theale 
means, diffused such a general terror, that no less than fifty 
tow^s came over to his side. These exploits Scipio pejp- 
rormed in his prctorship. Afterward, when propretoi^ as 
the Lusitanians, after , ravaging the farther province, were 
Jretuming home^ with an immense booty, he attacl^ t|iem 
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on their mareh, ted continued the engag^oaent from the 
ti^rd hoar of the day to the eighth, before any advantage 
vas gained on either side. He was inferior to the enemy 
in number of men, but he had the advantage of them in 
other respecti : with his troops formed in a compact body^ 
he attacked a long train, encambered with multitudes of caw 
tl<^ and with his soldiers fresh, engaged men fatigued by a 
loDg march ; for the enemy had set out at the third watch, 
■and besides travelling the remainder of the night, had con- 
tinued their route to the third hour of the day ; nor had they 
been allowed any rest, as the battle immediately succeeded 
the march. Wherefore, though at the beginning they re- 
tained some vigour of body and mind, and at first threw the 
Romans into disorder, yet after some time the fight became 
equal. In this critical situation the proprctor made a vow 
to celebrate games in honour of Jupiter, in case he should 
defeat and cut off the enemy. The Romans then made a 
more vigorous push, which the Lusitanians could not with- 
stand, but in a little time turned their backs. The victors 
pursued them briskly, killed no less than twelve thousand 
of them, and took five Bundred and forty pristmers, most of 
whom were horsemen. There were taken, besides, a hun- 
dred and thirty-four military standards. Of the Roman 
atmy, but seventy-three men were lost. The battle was 
fovLght at a small distance from the city of Ilipa. Thither 
Publius Cornelius led back his victorious army, amply en- 
riched witk spoil ; all which was exposed to view under 
the walls of the town, and permission given to the ownef* 
to claim their effects. The remainder was put into the 
hands of the questor to be soW, and the money produced by 
the sale was distributed among the soldiers. 

2. At the lime when these occurrences happened in Spain, 
Calus Plaminias, the pretor, had not yet set out from Rome : 
therefore he and his friends took pains to represent, in the 
strongest colours^ both the successes and the misfortunes 
experienced there; and he laboured to persuade tho senate 
that, as a very formidable war had blazed out in his province, 
and he was likely to receive from ©extus D^tius a very 
$mail remnant of an army, and that too termed and di.%- 
heartened, they ought to decree one of the city legions to him, 
in order that, when he should have united to it the soldiers 
levied by himself, pursuant to decree, he might select from 
the whole number three thousand five huimrcd foot, and 
three hundred horse. He said that " with such a legion as 
thai (for very little confidence could be placed on the troops 
of Sextus Digitius) he should be able to manage the war." 
But the elder part of the senate insisted that "decrees of the 
senate ought not to he passed on every ghwmdlcss rumomr, 
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fabricated by prirate persons for the parpbse of hnmourinff 
ma&ristrates ; and that no intelligence should be deemea 
anthentic except it were either written by the pretors from 
their provinces, or brought by their deputies. If there was 
a tumultuous commotion in Spain, they advised a vote that 
tumultuary soldiers should be levied by the pretor in some 
other country than Italy." The senate's intention was that 
such description o( men should be raised in Spain. ValC' 
rins Antias says that Caius Fiaminius sailed to Sicilv for the 
purpose of levying troops, and that, on his voyage tfience to 
spam, being driven by a storm to Africa, he enlisted there 
many stragglers who had belonged to the army of Publius 
Africanus ; and that, to the levies made in those two prov- 
inces, he added a third in Spain. 

3. In Italy, the war commenced by the Ligurians grew 
daily more formidable. ' They now invested Pisas witn an 
arfloiy of forty thousand men ; for multitude flocked to them 
continually, led by the favourable reports of their proceedings, 
and the expectation of booty. The consul, Minueius, came 
to Arctium, on the day which he had flxed for the assem*^ 
bling of the troops. Thence he led them, m order of battle, 
towards Pisse ; and though the enemy had removed their 
camp to the other side of the river, at the distance of no 
more than three miles from the place, the consul marched 
into the citv, which evidently owed its preservation to his 
coming. Next day, he also encamped on the opposite shore, 
about a mile from the enemy \ and by sending out parlies 
from that post, to attack those of the enemy, protected the 
lands of the allies frona their depredations. He did not 
think it prudent to hazard a general engagement, becaii9e 
his troops were raw, composed of manydiSerent kinds of 
men, and not yet sufficiently acquainted with each other, to 
act together with confidence. The Ligurians depended so 
much on their numbers, that they not only came out and 
offered battle, willing to risk every thing on the issue of it ; 
but from their superfluity of men they sent out many par- 
ties along the frontiers to plunder ; and whenever a large 
quantity of cattle and other prey was collected, there was 
an escort always in readiness to convey it into their forts 
and towns. 

4. While the operations remained at a stand at Pisae, the 
other consul, Lucius Cornelius Merula, led his army through 
the extreme borders of the Ligurians into the territory of 
the Boians, where the mode of proceeding was quite* the 
reverse of that which took place in the war of Liguria. 
*^'^® consul offered battle ; the enemy refused to fight ; and 
ine Romans, when they could not urge them to it, went oat 
in parties to plunder, while the Boians chose to let their 
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eoutitry be utterly wasted with fire and sword without oppo- 
sition, rather than venture an engagement in defence of it. 
When the ravage was completed, the consul quitted the 
enemy's lands, and marched towards Mntina in a careless 
manner, as through a tract where no hostility was to be ap- 

Erehended. The Boians, when they learned that the Roman 
ad withdrawn beyond their frontiers, followed him as 
secretly as possible, watching an opportunity for an ambus- 
cade ; and, having gone by his camp in the night, took pos- 
session of a defile through which the Romans were to pass. 
But they were not able to effect this without being discovered ; 
and the consul, who usually began his marcn late in the 
night, now waited until day, lest in the disorderly fight likely 
lo ensue, darkness might increase the confusion ; and though 
he did not stir before it wi^ light, yet he sent forward a troop 
of horse lo explore the country. On receiving intelligence 
from them of the number and situation of the enemy, te 
ordered the baggage to be heaped together in the centre, and 
the veterans to throw up a rampart roand it ; and then, with 
the Test of the army in order or battle, he advanced towards 
the enemy. The Gauls did the same, when they found that 
their stratagem- was detected, and that they were to engage 
in a fair and regular battle, where success must depend on 
vajour alone. 

5. The battle began aboat the second hour. The left bri- 
gade of the allies and the eztraordinaries formed the first 
une, aad were commanded by two lieutenants-general of 
consular dignky, Ma reus Marcelkis and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, who had been consul the vear before. The present 
consul was sometimes employea in the front of the line, 
sometimes in keeping back the legioUs in reserve, that they 
might Bot^ through eagerness for fighting come up to the 
attack until they received the signal. He ordered the two 
Minuciuses, Cluintus and Publius, military tribunes, to lead 
off the eavalry of the legions into open ground, at some 
distance^om the line; and " when he should give them the 
signal, to charge the enemy through the clear space.*' While 
he was thiut employed, a message came from Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Longus, that the eitraordinaries could not support 
the onset of the Qauls^ that great numbers had already 
fallen ; and that partly through weariness, partly through 
fear, the ardour oi the survivors was much aoatea. He re- 
commended it therefore to the consul, if he thought proper, 
to send up one or other of the two legions, before the army 
8U ffered aisgrace. The second legion was accordingly sent, 
and I h« eattraordinaries were ordered to retire. By the legion 
coming up, with its men fresh, and the ranks complete in 
their numbers, the fight was renewed with vigour. The iett 
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wing was withdrawn out of the action, and the right took its 
place in the van. Tht intense heat of the son discomposed 
the Gkiuls, whose bodies were very ill qualified to endure it; 
nevertheless, keeping their ranks close, and leaning some- 
times on each other, sometimes on thtir bucklers, they with- 
stood the attack of the Romans ; which, when the consul 
observed, in order to break their ranks, he ordered Cains 
Idvius Salinator, commander of the allied cavalry, to charge 
them at full speed, and the legionary cavalry to remain in 
reserve. This shock of the cavalry first confused and dis- 
ordered, and at length entirely broke the line of the Gauls ; 
jet it did not make them fly. That was prevented by their 
officers, who, when they quitted their posts, struck them on 
the back with their spears, and compelled them to return to 
their ranks; bui the allied cavalry, riding in among them, 
did not suffer them to recover their order. The consul ex- 
horted his soldiers to " continue their efibrts a little lon&er, 
for victory was within their reach ; to press the enemy while 
thev saw them disordered and dismayed ; for if they were 
suffered to recover their ranks, they would enter on a Itosh 
battle, the success of which must be uncertain." He ordered 
the standard-bearers to advance with the standards, and then, 
all exerting themselves at once, they at length forced the 
enemv to give way. As soon as they turned their backs, 
and fled precipitately on evety side, the legionary cavalry 
was sent in pursuit or them. On that day fourteen thousand 
of the Boians were slain ; one thousand and ninety-two taken 
—as were seven hundred and twenty-one horsemen, and three 
of their commanders, with two hundred and twelve military 
standards, and sixty-three chariots. Nor did the Romans 
gain the victory without loss of blood ; of themselves, or 
their allies, were lost above five thousand men, twenty-Area 
centurions, four prefects of the allies, and two military trib- 
unes of the second legion, Marcus Gknucins and Marcus 
Marcius. 

6. Letters fVom both the consuls arrived at Rome nearly 
at the same time. That of Lucius Cornelius gave an ac- 
count of the battle fou«;ht with the Boians at Mutina; that 
of Cluintus Minucius, from Pisse, mentioned, that "the hoUI« 
ing of the elections had fallen to his lot, but that affairs in 
Liguria were in such a critical posture, that he could not leaTO 
that country without bringing ruin on the allies, and material 
injury on the commonwealth. He therefore advised that, if 
the senate thought proper, they should direct his collea^e 
(as in his province the fate or the war was determined} to 
'k'**\ J ^o Rome to hold the elections. He said, if Cornelius 
snould object to this, because that employment had not fallen 
to nis lot, he woold certainly do whatever the senate should 
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order ; but he beg^ them to con^der carefaTI^, whether it 
would not be less injurious tath« public that an iDterregnum 
should take place, than that the province should be led by 
him in such a state." 'The senate gave directions to Caius 
Scribonius to send tw# deputies of senatorian rank to the 
consul, Lucius Cornelius, to communicate to him the letter 
sent by his colleague to the senate, and to acquaint him that 
if he did not come to Rome to elect new magistrates, the 
senate were resolved, rather than Ctointus Minucius should 
be called away from a war, in which no progress had been 
made, to suffer an interregnum to take place. The deputies 
sent brought back his answer, that he would eonte to Rome 
to elect new magistrates. The letter of Lucius Cornelius, 
which contained an account of the battle with the Boians, 
occasioned a debate in the senate; for Marcus Claudius, 
lieutenant-general, in private letters to many of the members,' 
had written, " that they might thank the fortune of the Ro- 
man people, and the bravery of the soldiers, for (he success 
of their arms. That the conduct of the consul had been 
the cause of a great many men being[ lost, and of the enemy's 
army, which might have been entirely cut off, making its 
escape. That what made the loss of men the greater was the 
reinforcements, necessary to support them when distressed, 
coming up too late from the reserve ; and that what enabled 
1^6 enemy to slip out of their hands, was the signal being 
^iyen'too tardily to the legionary cavalry, and their not 
being allowed to pursue the fugitives." It was agrreed that 
no resolution should be hastily passed on the subject; and 
Che business was accordingly adyjoumed until there should 
l3e a fuller meeting. 

7. Another concern demanded their attention. The pub- 
lic was heavily distressed by usurious practices; ana a1- 
ihough avarice had been restricted by many laws respecting 
vsury, yet these had been evaded by a fraudulent artifice of 
transferring the securities to subjects of some of the allied 
states, who were not bound by those laws, by which means 
usurers, freed from ail restraint, overwhelmed their debt- 
ors under accumulated loads. On considering of the best 
method for putting a stop to this evil, the senate decreed that 
a certain day should be fixed on for it : the next approach- 
ing festival of the infernal dieities ; and that any of the al- 
lies who should from that day lend money to the Roman 
citizens should register the transaction ; and that all pro- 
ceedings respecting such money, lent after that day, should 
be regulated by the laws of whichever of the two states the 
debtor should choose. In some time after, when the great 
amount of debt, contracted through this kind of fraud, was 
•di8co?«red by means of the regiatrics, Marcus Stmpnmius, 
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plebeian tnbane, by direction of the senate, prufOB^ to4lhtt 
people, and tfte people ordered, th&t all proceedings relative 
to money lent, between Roman citizens anil subjects of any 
of the allied states, or Latine confederacy, should be r^n* 
lated by the same lawti as those wherein both parties were 
Roman citizens. Such were the transactions in Italy^ civil 
and military. In Spain the war was far from being so for« 
midable as tn« exaggerations of report had represented it. 
In Hither Spain, Caius Flaminius took the town of Uncia, 
in tb^ country of the Oretanians, and then marched bis army 
into winter-quarters. Several engagements took place du* 
ring the winter, but none deserving of particular mention^ 
the adversaries being rather bands of robbers, than regular 
soldiers; and yet the success was various, and some men 
were lost. More important services were performed by 
Marcus Fulvius. He fought a pitched battle near the town 
of Toletum, against the Vaccaeans, Vectonians, and Celti-> 
berians; routed and dispersed their combined forces, and 
took prisoner their king, Hilermus. 

8. While this passed in Spain, the day of election drawl- 
ing near, Lucius Cornelius, consul, left Marcus Claudi us, 
lieutenant-general, in command of the army, and came to 
RoYne. Auor representing in the senate the services which 
he had performed, and the present state of the province, he 
expostulated with the conscript fathers on their not having 
ordered a thanksgiving to the immortal gods, when so great 
a war was so happily terminated by one successful battle i 
and then demanded that the same mif hi be decreed, and 
also a triumph to himself. But before the question was pnt, 
duintus Metellus, who had been consul and dictator, said, 
that " letters had been brought at the same time from the 
consuV Lucius Cornelius, to the senate, and from Marctis 
Marcellus to a great part of the senators, which letters con- 
tradicted each other; and for that reason the consideration 
<^ the. business had been adjourn^, in order that it might be 
deJMited when the writers of those letters should be present. 
H« had expected therefore that the consul, who knew that 
the lieutenant-general had written something to his disad- 
vantage, woulo, when he was coming home, have brought 
him to Rome; especially as the command of the army 
would, with more propriety, have^been committed to Tibe- 
rius Sempronius, who was already invested with authority, 
than to the lieutenant-generaL As the case stood at present 
^appeared as if the latter was kept out of the way desi^n- 
K I' jf^^ be might assert in person the same things which 
ne had written in his letters; and, face t«o face, eifter sub- 
jwntiate his charges, or, if his aliegationsi were ill founded, 
»e convicted oi misrepcesentation, so that t^« trath voolo 
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%e detHjT discoviered. For this retson le was of opioion 
that the senate should n6tj at present, a^nt to either of the 
decrees demanded by the consul." The latter, nevertheless, 
persisted in puuing the qnestioo, on a thanksgiving being 
ordered, and himself allowed to ride into the city in triumph : 
1)nt two plebeian tribaiies, Marcus and Cains Titinins, de- 
clared that they woiUd enter their protest if the senate pass- 
ed any decree on the subject. 

9. In the preceding year Seztus iEUus Paetus and Caius 
iComelius Cethegus were created censors. Cornelius now 
«dosed the lustrum. The number of citizens rated was a 
liundred and forty-three thousand seven hundred and four. 
Extraordinary quantities of rain fell in this year, and the 
Tiber overflowed the lower parts of the city ; by which in- 
jondation some buildings near the Flumentan gate were laid 
In ruins. The Coelimontan gate was struck by lightning, 
;as was the wall on each side of it, in several places. At 
Alicia, Lanuvium, and on the Aventine, showers of stones 
fell. From Capua a report was brought that a very large 
«warm of wasps flew into the forum, and pitched on the 
temple of Mars ; that they had been carefully collected, and 
burnt. On account of these prodigies, the aecemvirs were 
ordered to consult the books; the nine days' festival was 
celebrated, a supplication proclaimed, and the citv purified. 
At the same time Marcus Porcius Cato dedicated a cjiapel 
to Maiden Victory, near the temple of Victory, two years 
after he bad vowed it. During this year a Latine colony 
was established in the Thurian territory by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, Cneius Manlius Vnlso, Lucius 
Apustius FuUo, and Cluintus iElius Tubero, who had pro- 
pc^d the order for its settlement. There went out thither, 
three thousand foot and three hundred horsemen ; a very 
jsmall number in proportion to the quantity of land lying 
waste. Thirty acres might have been eiven to each foot- 
man, and sixty to a horseman ; but, by the advice of Apus- 
tius, a third part was reserved, that they mieht afterward, 
when they should judge proper, send out thither a new col- 
ony. The footmen received twenty acres each, the horse- 
men forty. 

10. The year was now near a close : and with regard to 
the election of consuls, the heat of competition was kiudled 
to a degree beyond what was ever known before. The can- 
didates, both patrician and plebeian, were many and power- 
ta\ : Publius Cornelius Scipio, son to Cneius, and who had 
lately come home from Spain^ where he had gained great 
honour by his exploits ; jLucius Gtuiotius Flamininus, who 
had commanded the -fleet in Greece: and Cneius Manlius 
Yobo : these were thepatviciana. Then there were» of pie- 
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beian rank, Caios' LsbI&ds, Cneias Domitias. Caios Liviits 
Salinator, and Manius Acilius. The eyes of all men were 
turned on Ctointiusand Cornelius; for, being both patri- 
cians, they sued for one place, and they were both of them 
recommended by high and recent renown in war. Above 
every thing else, the brothers of the candidates, the two 
most illustrious generals of the age, increased the violence 
of the stn:^gle. Scipio's fame was the more splendid ; and, 
in proportion to its greater splendour, the more obnoxious to 
envy. Cluintius's was the more recent, as he had triumphed 
in the course of that very same year. Besides, the former 
l^ad now for almost ten years been continually in people's 
sight; which circumstance, by the mere satiety which it 
creates, diminishes the reverence felt for great characters. 
He had been a second time consul,, after the final defeat of 
Hannibal, and also censor. All Cluintius's claims to the fa- 
vour of the public were fresh and new ; since his triumph 
he had neither asked nor received any thing from the peo- 
ple I " he solicited," he said, " in favour of his own brotner, 
not of a half-brother ; in favour of his lieutenan^general, 
and partner in the administration of the war, his brother 
having conducted the operations by sea while he did the 
same on land." Such were the arguments by which he car- 
ried his point His brother was preferred to the brother of 
Africanus, though supported by the whole Cornelian fami- 
ly, and while one of the same family presided at the elec- 
tion; and notwithstanding the very honourable testimony 
given by the senate in his favour, wnen he judged him to be 
the best man in the state ; and as such, appointed him to re- 
ceive the Idaean Mother into the city, when she was brought 
from Pessmus. Lucius Cluintins and Cneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus were elected consuls ; so that, not even with 
respect to the plebeian consul, could Africanus prevail ; for 
he employed his interest in favour of Caius Lselias. I^exc 
day were elected pretors, Lucius Scribonius Libo, Marcus 
Fulvius Centumalus, Aultis Atilius Serranus, Marcus Bas- 
bius Tarapbilus, Lucius Valerius Tappus, and Cluintus Sa- 
lonius Sarra. The ediles of this year, Marcus ^milios 
Lepldus and Lucius ^milius Paulus, distinguished them- 
selves highly: they prosecuted to conviction many of the 
fanners of the public pastures, and, with the mone^ accru- 
ing from the fines, placed gilded shields in the upper part 
of the temple of Jumter. They built one colonnade on the 
ojitside of the gate Tergemina, to which they added a wharf 
on the Tiber; and another, reaching from the Frontinal 
gate to the altar of Mars, to serve as a passage into the field 
of Mars. 
^ 11. For ^ long time noting worth recordingJiad oocnr- 
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red in Liguria, but towards the endi>f this year the Roman 
affairs there were twice brought into great peril; for the 
consul's camp, being assaulted, was with difficulty saved 
from falling into the enemy's hands; and a $hort time after, 
as the Roman army was marching through a defile, the Li- 
garians seized on the opening through which they were to 
pass. The consul, when he fotmd that pai^sage stopped up, 
faced about, resolved to return by ihe way he came ; biu the 
entrance behind, also, was occupied by a pa ny of the enemy ■ 
and the disaster of Caudinm not only occurred to ihe mem- 
ory of the Romans, but was in a rnanner represented to 
their eyes. The consul had, among; his auxiliary IroopSj 
about eight hundred NumidianJiorst^men, whose comwiand- 
ing officer undertook to force a passage with his troops on 
whichever side the consul should choose. He only desired 
to be told on which part the greater n timber of villages lay ; 
Jfbr on them he meant to make an aLtack : and the first thing 
he intended doing was, to set fire to the houses^ in order that 
the alarm which this should occasion might induce the Ld- 
gnrians to quit their posts in the defile, and hasten to differ- 
ent quarters to the relief of their friends. The consul high- 
ly commended his zeal^and gave him assurance of ample 
rewards. The Numidians mounted their horset;, and beg:an 
to ride up to the advanced posts of the enemy, but wiibo^it 
making any attack. Nothing could appear, on the first view, 
more contemptible. Both men atid horseiS were of ssmall 
size, and thin make, the riders unaccoutred^ and unarmed^ 
excepting that thejr carried javelins in thef r hands ; and the 
horses without bridles, and awkward in their ;:^ait, running 
with their necks stiff, and their lieads stretched out. The 
contempt, conceived from their appearance, they took pains 
to increase ; sometimes falling from their horses, and mak- 
ing themselves objects of derision and ridicule. The con- 
sequence was, that the enemy, who at first had been alert, 
ana ready on their posts, in case of an attack, now, for the 
most part, laid aside their arms, and, sitting down, amused 
themselves with looking at them. The Numidians often 
rode up, then galloped back, but still contrived to get nearer . 
the pass, as if they were unable to manage their horses, and 
•were carried away against their will. At last, setting spurs 
to them, they broke out through the midst of the enemy's 
posts, and getting into the open country, set fire to all the 
nouses near the road. Tne nearest village was soon in 
flames, while they ravaged all around with fire aUd sword. 
At first the sight of the smoke, then the shouts of the af- 
frighted inhabitants, at last the old people and children, who 
fled for shelter, created great disorder m the camp. In con- 
sequence of which the whole of their army, without plan, 
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i^d without command, ran off*, each to take care of his own : 
the camp was in a moment deserted ; and the consul, deliv' 
ered from the blockade, made good his march to the place 
whither he intended to go. 

12. But neither the Boians nor the Spaniards, though pro- 
fessed enemies at thkt time, were such bitter and inveterate 
foes to the Romans as the nation of the iEtolians. These, 
after t^e departure of the Roman armies from Oreece, had 
ibr iome time entertained hopes that Antiochus would come 
aad take possession of Europe without opposition ; and that 
neither Philip nor Nabis would continue qaiet. Bat seeing 
no active measares begun in any quarter, they resolved, lest 
their designs might be damped by delay, to set on foot some 
plan of disturbance ; and with this view they summoned a 
general assembly at Naupactum. Here Tkoas, their pretor, 
lifter complaining of theinjnriousbehaviourof the Romans, 
and the present state of .£tolia, and asserting that " of aU 
the nations and states of Greece, they were treated with the 

freatest indifference, after the victorv which they themselves 
ad been the means of obtaining," moved, tliat ambassa- 
.dors should be sent to each of the kings; not only to sound 
their dispositions, but, by such incentives as suited the 
temper ox each, to ur^e them to a war with Rome. Damoc- 
ritus was sent to NabiS, Nicander to Philip, and Dicsear- 
chus, the pretor's brother, to Antiochus. To the Lacedae- 
monian tyrant, Damocritus represented, that, " by the mari- 
time cities being taken from tim, his government was left* 
quite destitute of strength ; for from them he used to draw 
supplies of soldiers, as well as of ships and seamen. He 
was now pent up. almost within the walls of his capital, 
while he saw the Achsans domineering over the whole P<^ 
loponnesus. Never would he have another opportunity of 
recovering his rights, if he neglected to improve the one that 
now offered. There was no Roman army in Greece, nor 
would the Romans deem G]rthium, or the other towns on 
the coast of Laconia, sufficient cause for transporting their 
legions a second time into that countiy." These arguments 
were used for the purpose of provoking the passions of Na- 
bis ; in order that when Antiochus should come into Greece, 
the other, conscious of having infringed the treaty of amity 
with Rome by injuries offered to its allies, might unite him- 
self with him. Nicander endeavoured to rouse Philip by 
arguments somewhat similar; and he had more copious 
matter for discourse, as the king had been degraded from 
a more elevated state than the tyrant, and had sustained 
greater losses. Besides these topics, he introduced the an- 
cient renown of the Macedonian kings, and the victorious 
anns of that nation, displayed through every quarter of the 
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|16be. " The plan which he proposed,**^ .^fSi S- V/f^f^ 
from any danger, either in the commencement, or in the is- 
sne : for he did not advise that Philip should stir until Anti' 
ochas should have come into Greece with an army ; and, 
considering that, without the aid of Antiochns, he bad main* 
tained a war so long against the combined forces of the Ro- 
mans and -ffitolians, with what possible force could thf Ro- 
mans withstand him, when joined by Antiochus, and sup- 
ported by the aid of the ^tolians, who, on the former ot- 
casion, were more dangerous enemies than the Romans 1 ' 
He added the circumstance of Hannibal beio^ general ; " a 
man born a foe to the Romans, who had slain greater num- 
bers, both of their commanders and soldiers^ than were left 
surviving." Such were the incitements he|d out to Philip 
by iKicander. Dicaearchus addressed other ar^ments to An- 
tiochus. In the first place, he told- him« that ** although the 
llomans reaped the spoils of Philip, the honour of the vic- 
tory over him was due to the JEtolians ; that, to the Mto- 
lians alone, the Romans were obliged for having gained ad- 
mittance into Greece, and that the same people supplied them 
with the strength which enabled them to conquer. He next 
set forth the numerous forces, both horse and foot, which 
ihey were willing to furnish to Antiochns for the purpose of 
the war; what quarters they would assign to his land forces, 
what harbours for his ships. He than asserted whatever false- 
hoods he pleased, respecting Philip and Ifabis ; that " both 
were reaay to recommence hostilities, and would greedily 
lay hold on the first opportunity of recovering what they 
had lost in war." Thus did the ^tolians labour in every 
part of the world to stir up war against the Romans. Of the 
Kings, however, one refused to engage in the business, and 
the other engaged in it too late. 

13. Nabis immediately despatched emissaries through all 
the towns on the coast to sow dissensions among the inhabi- 
tants : some of the men in power he brought over to his 
party by presents ;> others, who more firmly adhered to the 
alliance with Rome, he put to death. The charge of protect- 
ing all the Lacedaemonians on the coast had been commit- 
ted by Titus duintius to the Achaeans ; they therefore in- 
stantly sent ambassadors to the tyrant, to remind him of his 
treaty with the Romans, and to warn him against violating 
a peace which he had so earnestly sued for. They also sent 
succours to Gythium which he had already besieged, and am- 
bassadors to Rome to make known these transactions. King 
Antiochus having this winter solemnized the nuptials of 
his daughter with Ptolemy, king of Egypt, at Raphia, in 
PhcBnicia, returned thence to Antioch, and came, towards 
the end of tfce season, through Cilicia, after passing mount 
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Taurus, to the city of Ephesos. Early in the spring, he solt 
nis son Antiocbus thence into Syria, to gnard the remote 
frontiers of his dominions, lest, during his absence, any com- 
motion might arise behind him ; and then he marched him- 
self, with all his land forces, to attack the Pisidians, inhabit- 
ing the country near Sida. At this time, Pnblius Sulpicius and 
Publins Villius, the Roman ambassadors, who were sent to 
Antiochus, as above mentioned, having received orders to 
wait on Eumenes, first came to Elaea, and thence went up to 
Pergamus, where that monarch kept his court. Eumenes wa» 
very desirous of war being undertaken against Antiochus^ 
for he thought that if peace continued, a kJd^, so much su- 
perior in power, would be a troublesome neighbDUr i but that 
m case of hostilities, he would prove no more a match for 
the Romans, than Philip had been ; and thai cither he would 
be entirely removed out of the way, or, should peace be grant- 
ed to him, after a defeat, he (Eumenes) might reasonably ex- 
pect that a great deal of what should be taken from Antiochus 
would fall to his own share ; so that in future, h« might be 
very well able to defend himself against him, without any 
aid from his ally ; and even if any misfortane were to hap- 
pen, it would be better for him, in conjunction with the Ro- 
mans, to undergo any turn of fortune, than, standing alone, 
either suffer himself to be ruled by Antiochus, or, on refiisal, 
be compelled to submission by force of arms. Therefore, 
with all his influence, and every argument which he could 
devise, he urged the Romans to a war. 

14. Sulpicius, falling sick, stayed at Pergamus. Villius, 
on hearing that the long was carnring on war in Pisidia. 
went on to Ephesus, and, during a few days that he halted 
in that city, took paios to procure frequent interviews with 
Hannibal, who happened to be thereat the time. His design 
was merely to discover his intentions, if possible, and to re- 
move his apprehensions of danger threatening him from 
the Romans. No other business of any kind was mentioned 
at these meetings; yet they accidentally produced an import- 
ant consequence, as effectually as if it had been intentionally 
sought; the lowering Hannibal in the esteem of the king, 
and rendering him more obnoxious to suspicion in every 
matter. Claudius, following the history written in Greek 
by Acilius, says, Aat Pnblius Africanus was employed in 
this embassy, and that it was he who COTversed with Han- 
nibal at Ephesus. He even relates one of their conversa- 
tions, in which Scipio asked Hannibal, "What man it was 
whom he thought the greatest captain 1" who answered, 
" Alexander, king of Macedonia ; because, with a small 
band, he defeated armies whose numbers were beyond reck- 
oning ; and because he carried his victorious aisms through 
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the remotest bonndaries of the world, the merely visiting 
fit which would be a task which no other man conld hope to 
accomplish." Scipio then asked, " to whom he gave the 
second place %" and he replied, " to Pyrrhus j for he first 
taught the method of encamping; and oesides, no one ever 
showed more exquisite jmgment, in choosing his ground, 
and disposing his posts ; while he also possessed the art oi 
conoiliating esteem to such a degree, that the nations of 
Italy wished him, though a foreign prince, to hold the sove- 
reignty amone them, rather than the Romans, who had so 
long possessed the dominion of that part of the world." On 
his proceeding to ask " the name of him whom he esteemed 
the third 1" Hannibal replied, " myself beyond doubt." On 
this Scipio, smiling, said, " What would you have said if 
you had conquered me 1" " Then," replied the other, "I 
would have placed Hannibal, not only before Alexander 
and Pyrrhus, but before every other commander that ever 
lived." This answer, conveying, with a turn of Punic ar- 
tifice, an indirect compliment, and an unexpected kind of 
flattery, was highly grateful to Scipio, as it set him apart 
from the crowd of commanders, beyond competition, as if 
his abilities were not to be estimated. 

15. Prom Ephesus Villius proceeded to Apamea, whither 
Antiochus, on hearing of the coming of the Roman delc- 

f'ates, came to meet him. In this congress, at Apamea, the 
ebates were similar to those which passed at Rome between 
QUiintius and the king's ambassadors ; and the conferences 
were broken off* by news arriving of the death of Antiochus, 
the king's son, who, as just now mentioned, had been sent 
into Syria. This youth was greatly lamented and regretted 
at court ; for he had given such specimens of his character, 
as afforded evident proof, that had a longer life been allotted 
him, he would have displayed the talents of a great and 
just prince. The more he was beloved and esteemed by all, 
the stronger were the suspicions excited by his death ; that 
his father, thinking that his heir shared too lar^iely of the 

Eublic favour, while he himself was declining in old age, 
ad him taken off by poison by some eunuchs, a kind of 
people who recommend themselves to kings by the per- 
petration of such foul deeds. People mentioned also, as 
another motive of that clandestine act of villany, that as he 
had given Lysimachia to his son Seleucus, he had no es- 
tablishment of the like kind which he could give to Anti- 
ochus, for the purpose of banishing him also to a distance, 
under pretext of doing him honour. Nevertheless an ap- 
pearance of deep mounting was maintained in the court 
for several days ; and the Roman ambassador, lest his pres- 
ence at thai time might be troublesome, retired to Pergamus. 

UV. VOL. IV.— B 
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The king, dropping the prosecution of the war which he 
had begun, went back to Ephesos ; and there, keeping )\in^ 
self shut up in the palace, under colour of grief, held secret 
consultations with a person called Minio, who was his prin- 
cipal favourite. Minio was utterly ignorant of the state of 
all foreign naitions ; and, accordingly, estimating the strength 
of the king from his successes io Syria or Asia, he was con- 
fident that Antiochus had superiority from the merits of his 
cause, and that the demands of the Romans were highly 
unreasonable; imagining also, that he would prove the 
more powerful in war. As the king wished to avoid far- 
ther debate with the envoys, either because he had found 
no advantage to result from the former conference, or be- 
cause he was too much discomposed by recent grief, Minio 
undertook to say whatever was requisite for bis interest, 
and persuaded him to invite for that purpose the ambassa- 
dors from Per^amus. 

16. By this time Sulpicius had recovered his health ; both 
himself and Villius, therefore, came to Ephesus. Minio 
apologized for the king not bein^ present, and the basiness 
was entered on. Then Minio, m a studied speech, said, 
*' I find, Romans, that you profess very specious intentions, 
(the liberating of the Grecian states,) but your actions do not 
accord with your words. You lay down one rule for Anti- 
ochus, and follow another yourselves. For, how are the 
inhabitants of Smyrna and t<ampsacus better entitled to the 
character of Greeks, than the Neapolitans, Rhegians, and 
Tarentines, from whom you exact tribute, and shipis, in 
pursuance of a treaty 1 Why do you send yearly to Syra- 
cuse, and other Grecian cities of Sicily, a pretor, vested 
with sovereign power, and attended by his rods and axes 1 
You can, certain Vi allege no other reason than this, that, hav- 
ing conquered them in war, you imposed these terms on 
them. Admit, then, on the part of Antiochus, the same rea- 
son with respect to Smyrna and Lampsacus, and the cities 
belonging to Ionia and.iEolia. Conquered by his ances- 
tors, they were subjected to tribute and taxes, and he only 
reclaims an ancient right. Answer him on these heads, 
if you mean a fair discussion, and do not merely seek a 
pretence for war.'* Sulpicius answered, '^ Antiochus has 
shown some modesty in choosing, that since no other argu- 
ments could be produced in his favour,. any pther person 
should niter these rather than himself: for what .similarity 
is there in the cases of those states which you have brought 
into comparison ? Prom the Rhegians, Neapolitans, and 
arentines, we require what thev owe us by treaty, in vir- 
e of a right invariably exercise'd, in one uniform course, 
ce theyfir^ came under our power; a right always as- 
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terted, and never intermitted. Now, can yon assert, that 
as these states have, neither of themselves, or throngh any 
other, ever refused conforming to the treaty, so the Asiatic 
states, since they once came under the power of Antiochas's 
ancestors, have been held in nn interrupted possession by 
your reigning kings; and that some of them have not been 
snbject to the dominion of Philip, some to that of Ptolemy ; 
and that others have not, for many years, maintained them- 
selves in a state of independence, their title to which was 
not called in question 1 For, if tne circumstance of their 
having been once subject to a foreigner, when crushed un- 
der the severity of the times, conveys a right to enforce 
that subjection again after a lapseof so many generations, 
wliat can be said of our having delivered Greece from 
Philip, but that we have laboured in vain ; and that his suc- 
cessors may reclaim Corinth, Chalcis, Demetrias, and the 
whole nation of Thessalyl But why do I plead the cause 
of those states, which it would be filter that both we and 
the king should hear pleaded bv themselves ?" 

17. He then desired that the neputies of those states should 
be called, for they had been prepared beforehand, and kept 
in readiness by Eumenes, who reckoned that every share of 
strength that should be taken away from Antiochus, would 
become an accession to his own kingdom. Many of them 
were introduced ; and, while each enforced his own com- 
plaints, and sometimes demands, some reasonable, many 
unreasonable, they changed the debate into a mere alterca- 
tion. The an^assadors therefore without conceding or 
carrying any one point, returned to Rome, and left every 
thing in the same unsettled state in which they found it. 
On their departure the king held a council, on the snbject 
of a war with Rome, in which all the members vied with 
each other in the violence of their harangues ; for every 
one thought, that the greater acrimony he showed towards 
the Romans, the greater share of favour he might expect 
to obtain. One inveighed against the insolence of their de- 
mands, in which they presume to impose terms on Anti- 
ochus, the greatest king in Asia, as they would on the van- 
quished mbis. "Although to Nabis they left absolute 
power over his own country, and its capital, Lacedsemon, 
yet they insist on the impropriety of Smyrna and Lampsa- 
cus yielding obedience to Antiochus." — Others said, that " to 
so great a monarch, those cities were but a trivial ground of 
war, scarcely worth mention ; but unjust pretension^ to au- 
thority were always ureed, at first, in mauers of little con- 
sequence ; unless indeed it could be supposed that the Per- 
sians, when they demanded earth and water from the La- 
eedasmonians, stood in need of a morsel of the one, or a 
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iraught of the other. The proceedings of the Romans, re-r 
spectlnglhe two cities, were meant as a trial of the same sort. 
The v&t of the states, when they saw that two had shaken 
off the yoke, would go over to ihe party of that nation which 
professed the patronage of liberty. If freedom was not ac- 
tually preferable to servitude, yet the hope of bettering their 
circumstances by a change was more flattering to every one 
than any present situation." 

18. There was in the council an Acarnanian named Al- 
exander, who had formerly been a friend of Philip, but had 
lately left him, to follow the more opulent court of Antio- 
chus. This man, being well skilled in the affairs of Qreece, 
and not unacquainted with the Romans, was admitted by the 
king into such a degree of intimacy, that he shared even in 
his secret counsels. As if the question to be considered were 
not, whether there should be war ornot, but where and in 
what manner it should be carried on, he affirmed that *' he 
saw an assured prospect of victory, provided the king would 
pass into £lurope. and choose some part of Greece for the 
seat of war. In the first place, the ^tolians, who lived in 
the centre of Greece, woula be found in arms, ready to take 
the lead in the most perilous operations. Then, in the two 
extremities of Greece, Nabis, on the side of Peloponnesus, 
would put every thing in motion, to recover the city of Ar- 
gos, and the maritime cities, from which he had been 
expelled by the Romans, and pent up within the walls of La- 
cedaemon; while, on the side of Macedonia, Philip would be 
readv for the field the moment he heard the alarm sounded. 
He knew," he said, " his spirit, he knew his temper ; he 
Knew that (as is the case with wild beasts, confined by bars 
or chains,) for a long lime past, the most violent rage had 
been boiling in his breast. He remembered also how oAen 
during the war that prince had prayed to all the gods to 
grant him Antiochus as an assistant; and, if that prayer 
were now heard with favour, he would not hesitate an in- 
stant to resume his arms. It was only requisite that there 
should be no delay, no procrastination ; for success depended 
chiefly on securing beforehand commodious post«( and 

roper allies: besides, Hannibal ought to be sent imme- 
iately into AArica, in order to distract the attention of the 
J^omans.'* 

19. Hannibal was not called to this consultation, because 
the king had harboured suspicions of him on account of his 
conferences with Villi us, and had not since shown him any 
mark of regard. This affront, at first, he bore in silence; 
bat afterward thought it better to take some proper oppor- 
tunit5P to inquire the reason of the king's suddenly wilhdraw- 
wg his favour, and to clear himself of blame. Without any 
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preface, he asked the cause of the king's displeasure ; and cm 
oeing told it, said, " Antiochas, when I was yet an ift&ot, my 
father Hamilcar, at a time when he wa9 ofknng sacrifice, 
brought me up to the altars, and made me take aa oath that 
I never woula be a friend to the Roman people. Under the 
obligation of this oath, I carried arms agamsi them for thirty-- 
six years: this oath, on peace being made, drove me out<yf 
mf country, and brought me an exile to your court ; and 
this oath shall guide me, should you disappoint my hopes, 
until I traverse every quarter of the globe, where I can un- 
derstand that there is either strength or arms, to find out 
enemies to the Romans. If therefore your courtiers have 
conceived the idea of ingratiating themselves with you, by 
insinuating suspicions of me, let them seek some other 
means of advancing their own reputation, rather than the 
depressing of mine. I hate, and am hated bv the Romans. 
That I speak the truth in this, my father Hamilcar and 
the gods are witnesses. Whenever therefore you shall em- 
ploy your thoughts on a plan of waging war with Rome, 
consider Hannibal as one of your firmest friends. If cir- 
cumstances force you to adopt peaceful measures, on such a 
sal^ect employ some other counsellor." This discourse af- 
fected the king much, and even reconciled him to Hannibal. 
The resolution of the council, at their breaking up, was, that 
the war should be undertaken. 

90. At Rome, [A. U. C. 560. B. C. 192,] people talked, 
indeed, of a breach with Aniiochus as an event very likely 
to happen, but, except talking of it, they had hitherto m?de , 
no preparation. Italy was decreed the province of both the 
consuls, who received directions to settle between themselves, 
or draw lots, which of them should preside at the elections 
<^ the year ; and it was ordered that he who should be dis- 
engaged from that business should hold himself in readiness, 
in case th^re should be occasion, to lead the legions any- 
where out of that country. The consul, so commissioned, had 
leave given him to levy two new legions, and twenty thou- 
sand foot, and nine hundred horse, among the allies and 
Latine confederates. To the other consul were decreed the 
two legions which had been commanded by Lucius Corne- 
lius, consul of the preceding year ; and from the same army 
a body of allies and Latines, amounting to fifteen thousaqji 
foot, and five hundred horse. Ctuintus Minncius was con^ 
tinued in command, and had assigned to him the forces 
which he then had in Liguria ; as a supplement to which, 
four thousand Roman fbot, and five hundred horse, were or- 
dered to be enlisted, and five thousand foot, and two hundred 
and fifty horse, to be demanded from the allies. The provv 
ince of going oat of Italy, wherever the senate rfwuld or- 
■ 3 
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der, fell to Cneius Domitnis; Q«iil, and the holdiDg the 
•lections, to Lucius GLuintivs. The pretors then cast lots 
for their provinces : to Marcus Folv^ius Centumakis fell the 
city jtirisoiction ; to Lucius Scribonius Libo, the forei^ ; Lu- 
cius Valerius Tappus obtained Sicily; Gluintps Salon lus Sar- 
ra. Sardinia; Marcus Bsbius Tamphjlus, Midler ^pain, and 
Marcus Atilins Serranus, Farther Spain. But the provinces 
of the two last were changed, first by a decree of the senate, 
which was afterward confirmed by an order of the people. 
The fleet and Macedonia were assigned to Atilius; Brut- 
tium to Bffibius. Flaminius and Fulvius were continued in 
command id both the Hither and Farther Spain. To B»- 
hius Tamphilus, for the business of Bruttiuni) were decreed 
the two legions which had served in the city the year before ; 
and he was ordered to demand from the aUies, for the same 
service, fifteen thousand foot and five hundred horse. Atil- 
ius was ordered to build thirty ships of five banks of oars ; 
to bring out from the docks any old ones that were fit for 
service, and to raise seamen. An order was also given to 
the consul to supply him with two thousand of the allied and 
Latine footmen, and a thousand Roman. The destination 
of these two pretors, and their two armaments, one on land, 
and the other on sea, was declared to be intended against 
Nabis, who was now carrying on often hostilities against the 
allies of the Roman people. But it was thought proper to 
wait the return of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus, and 
the senate ordered the consul Cneius Domiiius not to leave 
the city until they arrived. 

21. The pretors, Fulvius and Scribonius, whose province 
was the administration of justice at Rome, were charged to 
provide a hundred quinqueremes, besides the fleet which 
Atilius was to command. Before the consul and pretors 
set out for their provinces, a supplication was performed on 
account of some prodigies. A report was brought from 
Picenum that a goat had produced six kids at a birth. It 
was said that a bo^ was bom at Arretium who had. but one 
band ; that, at Aoutemum, a shower of earth fell ; a gate and 
wall at Forraise were struck by lightning; and, what was 
more alarming than all, an ox, belonging to the consul Cne- 
ius Domitius, spoke these words, — " Rome, take care of thy- 
self" To expiate the other prodigies, a supplication ^vas 
performed ; the ox was ordered by the aruspices to be care- 
fully preserved and fed. The Tiber, pouring into the city 
with more destructive violence than last year, swept away 
two bridges, and many buildings, particularly about the Flu- 
mentan gate. A huge rock, loosened from its seat, either l^ 
the rains, or by an earthquake, so slight that no other effect 
of It was perceived, tumbled down from the capital into ^ 
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Jngarian street, and baried many people under it In Uw 
coantry, many parts of which were overflowed, much cattle 
was carried away, and many houses thrown down. Previ- 
ous to the arrival of the consul, Lucius ^uintius, in his 
province, Cluintus Minucius fought a pitched battle with the 
Ligurians, in the territory of PisaB, slew nine thousand c^ 
the enemv, and putting the rest to flight, drove them within 
, their works, which were assaulted and defended with obsti- 
nate valour until night came on. During the night the Li- 
gurians stole away unobserved; and, at the first dawn, the 
Romans took possession of their deserted camp, where the 
quantity of booty was the less, because it was a frequent 
practice with the enemy to send home the spoil taken in the 
country. Minucius, after this, allowed toem no respite. 
From the territory of Pisae, he marched into that of the Ligu- 
rians, and, with fire and sword, utterly destroyed their forts 
and towns, where the Roman soldiers were abundantly en- 
riched with the spoils which the enemy had collected in 
Etruria and sent home. ^ 

22. About this time the ambassadors who had been sent 
to the kiugs returned to Rome. As they brought no infor- 
mation of such a nature as called for any immediate decla- 
ration of war, (except against the LacedaBmonian tyrant, 
whom the AchaBan ambassadors also represented as rava- 

S'ng the sea-coast of Laconia, in breach of treaty,) Atilius, 
e pretor, was sent with the fleet to Greece, for the protec- 
tion of the allies. It was resolved that, as there was nothing' 
to be apprehended from Antiochus at present, both the con- 
suls should go to their provinces ; ana, accordingly, Domi- 
tius marched into the country of the Boians, by the shorter 
road, through Ariminum, and Cluintius through Liguria. 
The two armies of the consuls, proceeding by these aifler- 
cut routes, spread devastation wide over the enemy's country. 
■ In consequence of which, first, a few of their horsemen, with 
their commanders, then their whole senate, and, at last, all 
who possessed either property or dignity, to the number of 
one tnousand five hundred, came over and joined the con- 
suls. In both Spains, likewise, success attended the Roman 
arms during this year; for, in one, Caius Flaminius, afler a 
siege, took Litabrum, a strone and opulent citjr, and made 
prisoner Corribilo, a powerful chieftain; and, in the other, 
Marcus Fulvius, proconsul, fought two battles, with two ar- 
mies of the enemy, and was victorious in both. . He captur- 
ed Vescelia and Holo, towns belonging to the Spaniards, 
with many of their forts, and others voluntarily submitted to 
him. Then, advancing into the territorv of Oretum, and 
having, there also, taken two cities, Noliba and Cusibis, he 
proceSied to the river Tagus. Here stood Toletum, a small 
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d^, but strong from its situation. While he was bcsie^i:^ 
this place, a nomeroos anny of Yectonians came to Telie.6 
their friends in the town, bnt he overthrew them in a gen- 
eral togasfement, and, after their defeat, took Toletum by 
means of bis works. 

23. At this junctare, the wars, in which they were actnal- 
ly engaged, caused not so great anxiety in the minds of the 
senate, as ihe expectation of one with Antiocbus,* for al- 
though, tb rough tbeir ambassadors, they had, from time to 
time, made careful inquiries into every particular, jet ru- 
mours, rashly propasated, without authentic foundation, in- 
termixed many falsehoods with the truth. Among the rest, a 
report was spread that Antiocbus intended, as soon as he 
should come into iBtolia, to send a fleet immediately to Si- 
cily. The senate, therefore, though they had already de- 
spatched the pretor, Atilius, with a squadron to the Ionian 
sea, yet, considering that not only a military force, but also 
the influence of characters entitled to respect, would be ne- 
cessary towards securing the attachment of the allies, they 
sent into Greece, in quality of ambassadors, Titus Ctuintius, 
Cains Octavius, Cneius Servilius, and Publius Villius; at 
the same time ordering, in their decree, that Marcus Baebius 
should lead forward his legions from Brutiium to Tarentum 
and Brundusium, so that, if occasion required, he 'might 
transport them thence into Macedonia. They also ordered 
that Marcus Fulvius, pretor, should send a fleet of thirty 
ships to protect the coast of Sicily; and that, whoever had 
the direction of that fleet, should be invested with the antbo- 
rit^ of a commander-in-chief. To this commission was ap- 
pointed Lucius Oppius Salinator, who had been plebeian 
edile the year before. They likewise determined that the 
same pretor should write to nis colleague, Lucius Valerius, 
that "there was reascfn to apprehend that the ships of 
Eling Antiocbus would pass over from JEtolia to Sicil^ ; for 
whidi reason the senate judged it proper that^ in addition to 
the army, which he then had, he should enlist tumultuary 
soldiers to the number of twelve thousand foot, and four 
hundred horse, which might enable him to defend that coast 
of his province which lay next to Greece." These troops 
the pretor collected, not only out «f Sicily, but fr©m the cir- 
cumjacent islands ; placing stron? garrisons in all the towns 
on the coast opposite to Greece. The rumours already current 
were, in some degree, confirmed by the arrival of Attains, 
the brother of Eomenes; for he brought intelligence that Kin^ 
Antiocbus had crossed the Hellespont with his army, and 
that the .fitolians were putting themselves into such a posture 
wat, when he arrived, he expected to find them in arms. 
Thanks were given to Eumenes in his absence, and to At- 
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Ulos, "Who was present; and an order was passed that the 
latter should be famished with a house, and every accom- 
modation ; that he should be presented with two horses, two 
suits of horseman's armour, vases of silver to a hundred 
pounds weight, and of gold to twenty pounds. 

24. As accounts were continualljr arriving that the war 
was on the point of breaking out, it was judged e xpe dient 
that consols should be elected as soon as possible. Where- 
fore the senate passed a decree, that the pretor, Marcus Ful- 
vius, should instantly despatch a letter to the consul, inform- 
ing him that it was the will of the senate that he should 
leave the command of the province and army to his lieu- 
tenants-general, and return to Rome ; and that, when on th6 
road, he should send on before him an edict appointing the 
day for the election of consuls. The consul complied with 
the letter ; and having sent forward the edict, arrived at 
Rome. There was this year also a warm competition, three 
patricians suing for one place : PubUus Cornelius Scipio, 
son to Cneius, who had safifered a disappointment the year 
before ; Lucius Cornelius Scmio, and Cneius Manlius vul- 
so. The consulship was conferred on Publius Scipio, that 
it might appear that the honour had only been delayed, and 
not refased to a person of such character. The plebeian 
colleague joined with him was Manius Acilius Glabrio. 
Next day were created pretors, Lucius Emilias Paulus, 
Marcus ^milius Lepidus, Marcus Junius Brutus, Aulus 
Cornelius Mammula. Caius Livius, and Lucius Oppius ; 
the two last, both of them, sumamed Salinator. This was 
the same Oppius wbo had conducted the fleet of thirty ships 
to Sicily. While the new magistrates were settling the dis- 
tribution of their provinces, orders were despatchedf to Mar- 
cus Bsbius to pass over with all his forces, from Brundusium 
to Epims, and to keep the army stationed near Apollonia : 
and Marcus Fulvius, city pretor, was commissioned to build 
fif^new quinqueremes. 

&. Such were the precautions taken by the Romdn peo- 
pleto guard against every attempt of Antiochus. At this time 
Nabis did not disavow his hostile intentions, but, with his 
utmost force, carried on the siege of Gythium ; and, being 
incensed against the Achaeans, for having sent succours to 
the besieged, he ravaged their lands. The Achaeans would 
not presume to engage in war until their ambassadors should 
come back iVom Rome, and acquaint them with the senti- 
ments of the senate ; but as soon as these returned, they 
^summoned a council at Sicyon, and also sent deputies to 
Titus ciuintius to ask his advice. In the council, all the 
members were inclined to vote for an immediate declaration 
©f war; but a letter from Titus auintius, in which he re- 
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^nsmended waitinr for the Roman pretor and fleet, eatised 
aome hesitation. While many of the members persisted in 
their first opinion, and others arguing that they ought to fol- 
low the cotinsel of the person to whom they of themselves 
had applied for advice, the generality waited to bear the 
sentiments of Philopoemen. He was pretor of Aehaea at 
the time, and sarpa^d all his contemporaries both in wis- 
dom and inflaence. - He first observed, that " it was a wise 
rale, estatdished among the Achasans, tkat their pretor, whoi 
he proposed a question concerning war, shoqld not hare a 
vote:" and then he desired them to '* fix their detenninatioa 
among themselves as soon as possible f assaring them that 
" their pretor would faithfully and carefully carry their de- 
crees into execution; and would use his best endeavours 
that, as for as depended on human prudence, they should 
not repent of them, whether they were for peace or war." 
These words conveyed a: more efiicacious incitement to war 
than if, by openly arguing in faVour of it, he had betrayed 
an ambition to distinguish himself in command. War was 
therefore unanimousiV resolved en : the time and mode of 
conducting it were leit entirely to the pretor. Philopcemen's 
own judgment, indeed, besides it being the opinicm of Cluin- 
tius, pointed it out as best to wait for the Roman fleet, which 
might succour Gyihium by sea ; but he feared that the busi- 
ness would not endure delay, and that not only Gythium, 
but the parly which had been sent to its aid, would fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and therefore he drew oul what 
ships the Achaeans had. 

36. The tyrant also, with the view of cutting off any sup- 
plies that might be brought to the besieged by sea; bad fitted 
out a small squadron, consisting of only three ships of war, 
with some barks and cutters, as his former fleet had been 
given up to the Romans, according to the treaty. In order 
to try the activity of these vessels, as they were then new, 
and to have every thing in a fit condition for a battle, be put 
out to sea every dav, and exercised both the rowers and 
marines in mocK fights; for he thought that all his hopes of 
succeeding in the siege depended on hisjpreventing any 
succours being brought to them by ships. Tne pretor of the 
Acbeeans, in respect of skill for conducting operations on 
land, was equal to any of the most celebrated commanders 
both in capacity and experience, yet with naval aflTairs he 
wa.s Quite unacquainted. Being an inhabitant of Arcadia, 
an inland country, he was even ignorant in foreign affair^ 
excepting that he had once served in Crete as commander 
of a body of auxiliaries. There was an old ship of four 
banks of oars, which had been taken eighty years before, a? 
t was conveying Nicaea, the wife of Craterus, from Nan- 
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pftctum to Corinth. Led by the repatation of this ship, for 
It had been reckoned a remarkably fine vessel when m the 
king's fleet) be ordered it, though now quite rotten, and fali- 
ing asunder through age, to he brought ou[^from iGgium. 
The fleet sailed with this ship at its head, Tiso of Patrse, the 
commander, being cm t>oard it, when the ships of the Lace-' 
dsempnians from Gythium came within view. At the first 
shock, amnst a new and firm vessel, that old one, which 
before admitted the water through every joint, was shattered 
to pieces, and the whole crew were made prisoners. On the 
loss of the commander's ship, the rest of tne fleet fled as fast 
as their oars could carry them. Philopoemen himself made 
his escape in a light advice boat, nor did he stop his flight 
ttiitil he arrived at Patrse. This untoward event did not in 
the least damp the spirit of a man so well versed in military 
affairs, and who haa experienced tto many vicissitudes of 
fortune. On the contrary, as he had failed of success in the 
naval line, in which he had no experience, he even con- 
ceived, thence, the greater hopes of succeeding in another, 
wherein he had acquired knowledge; and he affirmed that 
Jie would quickly put an end to the tyrant's rejoicing. 

27. Nabis, elated by this adventure, and confident that he 
had not now any danger to apprehend from the sea, resolved 
to shut up the passages on the land also, by parties stationed 
in proper posts. With this view he drew off a third part of 
his forces from the siege of Gythium, and encampea them 
at Bseas, a place which commands both Leucas and Acriae^ 
on the roaci by which he supposed the enemy's army woula 
advance, while he lay on tnis station, where very few of 
Ms men had tents, (the generality of them having formed 
huts of reeds interwoven, and which they covered with 
leaves of trees, to serve as a defence from the weather,) 
Fhilopoemen, before he came within sight, resolved to sur- 
prise nim by an attack of such a kind as he did not expect. 
He drew together a number of small ships in a remote 
creek, on the coast of the territory of Argos, and embarked 
on board them a body of soldiers, mostly targeteers, fur- 
nished with slings, javelins, and . other light kinds of wea- 
pons. He then coasted along the shore until he came to a 
Eromontory near Nabis's post. Here he landed, and made 
is way by night, through paths with which he was well 
acquainted, to BaesB. He found the sentinels fast asleep; 
for the3r had not conceived the least apprehension of an en- 
emy being near ; ^nd he immediately set fire to the huts in 
every part of the caiB|3l? *^ Great numbers perished in the 
flames before the)C»cbtidS discover the en/emy's arrival, and 
those who did discover 4t could give no assistance ; so tha*' 
aearly the wii6le i»as destroyed by firetind sword. Fror 
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both these means of destruction, however, a rery small nim- 
ber made their escape, and fled to the principal carapbef<H'e 
Qyihium. Philopoemen having by this blow given a severe 
check to the pitsumptjon of the enemy, led on his forces to 
ravage the district of Tripdis, a part of the Lacedaemonian 
territory lyins next to the frontiers of M^alopolis ; and, 
carrying off thence a vast number of men anid cattle, with- 
drew before the tyrant could send a force from Qythium to 
protect the country. He then collected his whole force at 
Tegea, to which place he summoned a council of the Achse- 
ans and their allies: at which were present, also, deputies 
from the Epirots and Acamanians. Here it was resolved 
that, as the minds of his men weVe now sufficiently recov- 
ered from the shame of the disgrace suffered at sea, and 
those of the enemy dispirited, he should march directly to 
hSLcedsemon ; for that was judged to be the only effectual 
means to draw off" the enemy from the siege of Gjrthium. 
On entering their country, he encamped the first day at 
Caryae ; and, on that very day, Gjrtbium was taken. Igno- 
rant of that event, Philopcemen advanced to the Barbos- 
thenes, a mountain ten miles from Lacedaemon. On the 
other side, Nabis, after taking possession of Qvthium, set 
out, at the head of a body of lignt troops, marched hastily 
by Lacedaemon, and seized cm a plac^ called the Camp of 
Pyrrhus, which post he believed the Achaeans intended to 
occupy. Prom thence he proceeded to meet the enemy. 
The latter, being obliged by the narrowness of the road to 
extend their train to a great length, occupied a space of al- 
most five miles. The cavalry, and the greatest part of the 
auxiliaries, covered the rear, Philopoemen expecting that 
the tyrant would attack him on that quarter with his mer- 
cenary troops, in whom he placed his principal ccmfidence. 
Two unforseen circumstances at once filled him with un- 
easiness; one, the post at which he aimed being pre-occu- 
pied ; the other, the enemy having met him in front, where, 
as the road lay through very uneven ground, he did not see 
how the battalions could advance wUhout the support of the 
light troop. 

28. Philopoemen was possessed of an admirable degree of 
skill and ex{)erieoce in conducting a march and choosing his 
station; having made these points his principal study, not 
only in times of war, but likewise during peace. When- 
ever, in travelling, he came to a defile where the passage 
was difficult, it was his practice, first, to examine the nature 
of the ground on every side. When journeying alone, he 
meditated within himself: if he had company, he asked 
thena. If an enemy should appear in that place, what would 
oe the proper method of proceeding; what, if tb«y 9boaki 
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Attack him in front : what, if on this flank, or on that ; what, 
if on the rear 1 /or he might happen to meet them while his 
men were formed with a regular front; or when they were 
in the loose order of march, fit only for ue road.** He wo^ld 
proceed to examine, either in his own mind, or by asking 
questions, " What ground he ooght to choose ; what number 
of soldiers, or what kind of arms, (which was a rery mate- 
rial point,) he ought to employ; where he should deposite the 
baggage, where the soldiers' necessaries, where the luiarmod 
multitude ; what number and what kina of troops he should 
appoint to ^uard them; and whether it would be better to 
prosecute his march as intended, or to return back 1^ the 
way he came ; what spot^ also, he should choose for his camp ; 
what space he should enclose within the lines; where ne 
could be conreniently supplied with water ; where a suA- 
ciency of forage and wood could be had: wldch would be 
his safest road on decamping next day, and in what form the 
army should march V* In such studies and inqiiries he had, 
f^om his early years, so <)requentlT exercised Ms thouffhta^ 
that on any emerg^icy of the kind occurring, no expecUent 
that could be devised was mew to him. On £is occasion he 
first ordered the army to halt ; then sent forward to the van 
the auxiliary Cretans, and the horsemen called Tarentines, 
each leading two spare horses ; and, ordering the rest of the 
cavalry to follow, he seized on a rock which stood over a riv- 
ulet, from which he might be supplied with water. Here 
he collected together all the baggage, with all the sutlers and 
followers of the army, placing a guard of soldiers around 
them ; and then he fortined his camp aA the nature of the 
place required. The pitchmg of tents in such rugged and 
uneven ground was a difficuk task. The enemy were dis- 
tant not more than five hundred paoes. Both drew water 
from the same rivulet, under escorts of light troops; but, be- 
fore any skirmish took place, as usual, between men en- 
camped so near to each other, night cune on. U was evi- 
dent, however, that they must unavoidably fight next day at 
the rivulet, in support of the watering paniios. WhereK>re, 
during the night. Philc^Ksmen concealed, in a valley remote 
from the view oi the enemy, as great a number of targeteexs 
as could conveniendy lie in the place. 

29. At break of day the Cretan light inftntry. and the Ta* 
rentine horse, began an engagement on die bsnlrpf the riv- 
ulet. Latemnastus, a Cretan, commanded his countrjrmen; 
Lycortas of Megalopolis the cavalry. The enemy's water- 
ing-party also was guarded by Cretan auxiliaries and Ta- 
rentme horsemen. The l^ht was for a considerable time 
doubtful, as Ae troops on both sides were of the same kind, 
and anned alike; but, as the contest advanced, the tyrants 
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auxiliaries gained an advantage, both by tkeir ^iperiorityof 
numbers, and because Philopoemen had giy«p directions to 
his officers that, after maintaining the contest for a short 
time, they should betake themselres to flight, and draw the 
enemy on to the place of the ambuscade. The latter, par- 
suing the runaways in disorderly haste through the vaUey. 
were most of them wounded and slain before they diseoverea 
their concealed foe. The targeteers had posted themselves 
in such order, as far as the breadth of the valley allowed, 
that they easily ^ave a passage to their flying friends through 
openings in their ranks : then starting up themselves, hale, 
fresh, and in regular order, they briskly attacked the enemy, 
whose ranks were broken, who were scattered in confusion, 
and were, besides, exhausted with fatigue and wounds. 
This decided the victory: the tyrant's troops instantly turned 
tiieir backs, and, flying with much more precipitation than 
they had pursued, were driven into their camp. Great num- 
bers were killed and taken in the pursuit; and the eonster- 
natton would have spread through the camp also, had not 
Philopoemen ordered a retreat to be sounded : for he dreaded 
the ground (which was rough, and dangerous to advance on 
without caution) more than he did the enemy. Judging, 
both from the issue of the battle and from the disposition o£ 
the enemy's leader, that he was not a little dismayed, he sent 
to him one of the auxiliary soldiers in the character of a de- 
serter, to assure him positively that the Achseans had re- 
solved to advance next day to the river Eurotas, which runs 
almost close to the walls, m order to cut ofi* the tyrant's re- 
treat to the city, and to prevent any provisions being brought 
thence to the camp ; and that they mtended, at the same time, 
to try whether any could be prevailed on to desert his cause. 
Although the deserter did not gain implicit credit, yet he af- 
forded Nabis's captain, who was full of apprehensions, a plau- 
sible pretext for leaving his camp. On tne day following he 
ordered Pythagoras, with the auxiliaries and cavalry, to 
mount guard before the rampart; and then, marching out 
himself with the main body of the army, as if intending to 
ofier battle, he ordered them to return with all haste to the 
city. 

30. When Philopoemen saw their army marching pit>- 
cipitately through a narrow and steep road, he sent all Ma 
cavalry, together with the Cretan auxiliaries, against the 
guard of the enemy statiomed in the front of their camp. 
These, seeing their adversaries approach, and perceiving 
that their friends had abandoned them, at first attempted to 
retreat within their works; but then, observing the whole < 
force of the Achaeans advancing in order of battle, they 
were seized with fear, lest, logeUier with the camp itself*. 
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llier might be talrai : they resolved therefore to follow the 
body of their army, which by this time had proceeded to a 
considerable distance* Immediately, the targeteers of the 
AchsBans assailed the cam^, and the rest set out in pursuit 
of the enemy. The road was such that a body of men, even 
when undisturbed by any fear of a foe, could not, without 
difficulty, make its way through it. But when an attack 
was made on their rear, and the shouts of terror raised by 
the affrighted troops behind greached to the van, they threw 
down their arms, and fled different ways into the adjacent 
woods. In an instant of time the way was stopped up with 
heaps of weapons, particularly spears, which, falling mostly 
with their points towards the pursuers, formed a kind of 
palisade across the road. Philopoemen ordered the auxil- 
iaries to push forward in pursuit of the enemy, who would 
find it a aificult matter, the horsemen particularlv, to con- 
tinue their flight ; while he himself led away the heavy 
troops, through more open ground, to the river Eurotas. 
There he pitched his camp a little before sunset, and waited 
for the lignt troops which ne had sent in chase of the enemy, v 
These arrived at the first watch, and brought inteUigence 
that Nabis, with a few attendants, had made his way into 
the city ; and that the rest of his army, unarmed and dis- 
persed, were straggling through all parts of the woods: 
whereon he ordered them to refresh themselves, while he 
himself chose out a party of men who, having come earlier 
into camp, were by this time both recruited by food and rest; 
and, ordering them to carry nothing with them but their 
swords, he marched them out directly, and posted them in 
the roads which led from two of the gates, one towards 
Pherae, the other towards the Barbosthenes : for he supposed 
that through these the flying enemy would endeavour to 
make their retreat. Nor was he disappointed therein ; for 
the Liacedaemonians, as long as any light remained, retreat- 
ed through the centre of the woods in the most retired . 
paths. Ais soon as it grew dusk, and they saw lights in the 
enemy's camp, they kept themselves concealed from view ; 
but, having passed it by, they then thought that all was safe, 
and came down into the open roads, where they were in- 
tercepted by the parties lying in wait;< and such numbers of 
them were killed and taken, that, of the whole army, scarcely 
a fourth part effected their escape. As Nabis was now pent 
tip within the eity, Philopcemen employed the greatest part 
or thirty succeeding days in ravaging the lands of the La- 
cedaemonians: and then, after greatly reducing and almost 
annihilating the strength of the tyrant, he returned home, 
while the Achseans extolled him as equal, on the merit of 
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The AtheniaBB seemed to be dM best qualified for dus pnf^ 
pose, by reason of the high reputation of their state, and 
also from an amity long subsisting betwe^ them and the 
^tolians. Glnintius therefore requested of them ta send 
ambassadors to the Pansetolic council. At the first meting 
Thoas made a report of the business of his embassy. Alter 
him Menippus was introduced, who said, that '* it would 
have been nappy for all the Qreeks residing both in Greece 
and Asia, if Antiochus could have tak^n a part in their 
a^rs, while the power of Philip was yet unbroken ; for 
then every one would hare had what of right belonged to 
hktt, and the whole would not have come under the dominion 
and absolute disposal of the Romans. But even as matters 
atand at present," said he, ** provided you have constancy 
enough to carry into efiect the measures which you have 
adopted, Antiochus will be able, with the assistance of the 
gods, and the alliance of the iEtolians, to reinstate the af- 
uirs of Greece in their former rank of dignity, notwith- 
stuiding the low condition to which they have been reduced. 
But this dig^y consists in a state of freedom supported br 
its own strength, and not dependant on the will or another.^' 
The Athenians, who were permitted to deliver their senti- 
ments next after the icing's ambassadors, avoiding all men- 
tion of Antiochus, reminded the ^tolians of their alliance 
with Rome, and the benefits conferred by Titus Gtuintius on 
the whole body of Greece ; and recommended to them, "not 
inconsiderately to break on Uiat connexion by too hasty cocm- 
oils ; observing, that passionate and adventurous scnemes, 
however flattering at first view, prove difficult in the execu- 
tion, and disastrous in the issue : that as the Roman ambas- 
sadors, and among them Titus Gtuintius, were within a 
small distance, it would be better, before any violent step 
was taken, to discuss in amicable conference any matters in 
dispute, than to rouse Europe and Asia to a dreadful war." 
33. The multilnde, ever fond of novelty, warn^ly espoused 
the cause of Antiochus, and gave thdr opinion, t^t the Ro- 
mans ^ould not even be admitted into the council ; but bj 
the influencechiefiy of the elder members a vote was passed 
that the council should give audience to the Romans. On 
being acquainted by the Athenians with this determination, 
Clttintius resolved on going into ^tolia; for he thought thiA 
^either he should be able to efiect some change in their de- 
adgns, or that it would be manifest to all mankind that the 
blame of the war would lie o^ Ifae ^tolians, and that the 
Romans woold be warranted to take arms Ijy justice, and in 
n nianner by necessity/? On arriving there, Gtuintius, in 
lus disc9urse to the council, began with the first formation ci 
me auumce between the Romans and the iEtolianSy and emi* 
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'derated the many trangressioos of the terms <^ the treaty, 
of which the latter had heen gniHy. He then enlarged a 
little on the rights of the states concerned in the dispute, 
and added, that " notwithstanding, if they thought that they 
had any rea3onable demand to make, it wonid sorely \se 
infinitely better to send ambassadors to Rome, whether they 
choose to argue the case or to make a request to the senate, 
than that the Roman people should enter the lists with An- 
tiochus, while the iBtolians acted as marshals of the field ; 
an event which would cause a great convulsion in the affairs 
of the world, and the utter ruin of Qreece." He concluded 
with asserting, that " no people would feel the fatal conse- 
quences <^ such a war sooner than the first promoters of it/' 
This prediction of the Roman was disregarded. Thoas and 
others of the same faction were then heard with general ap- 
probation ; and they prevailed so far, that, without adjourning 
the meeting, or waiting for the absence of the Romans, the 
assembly passed a decree that Antiochus should be invited 
to vindicate the liberty of Greece, and decide the dispute 
between the iBtolians and the Romans. To the insolence 
of this decree their pretor, Damocritus, added a personal 
affront ; for on Ctnintius aslong him for a copy of the decree, 
without any respect to the dignitv of the person to whom he 
spoke, he told him that " he had, at present, more pressing 
business to despatch; bat he would shortly give nim the 
decree, and an answer, in Italy, from his^^mp on the banks 
ci the Tiber." Such was the de^ee of madness which 
possessed, at that time, both the nation of the JEtolians and 
their magistrates. 

34. Gtuintius and the ambassadors returned to Corinth. 
The iEtolians, that the3r might not appear to depend merelv 
on Antiochus. and to sit inactive, waiting for his arrival, 
though they did not, after the departure of the Romans, hold 
a general diet of the nation, yet endeavoured by their Apocleti. 
fa more confidential council, composed of persons selected 
nrom the rest) to devise schemes for setting Greece in com^ 
notion. They were sensible that in the several states the 
prineipal people, particularly those of the best characters, 
were disposed to maintain the Roman alliaace, and well pleas- 
ed with the present state of affairs : but that the populace, 
and especially such as were in needy circumstances, wished 
for a general revolution. The iBtolians, at one day's sifting, 
folrmed a scheme, the very conception of which argued not 
only boldness, but impudences-being no less than the mak- 
ing themselves masters of Demetrias, Chalcis, and Laee^ 
daemon, ^e of their principal men was sent to each of 
these places : Thoas to Chalcis, Alexamenus to Lacedaemon, 
Diodes to Demetrias. This last was assisted by the exile 
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EUryloehns, wbose fligbt and the catise of it have been 
mmtioned above, and who had no other prospect of beinf 
restored to bis ^country. Eurylochus, by letter, instructed 
his friends and relations, and those of his own faction, to 
order his wife and children to assume a mourning dress ; 
and, holding the badges of supplicants, to go into a full as- 
sembly, and to beseecn each individual, and the whole body, 
not to suffer a man, who was innocent and uncondemned, to 
grow old in exile. The simple and unsuspecting were 
moved by compassion ; the ill-disposed and seditious, by the 
hope of seeing ail things thrown into confusion, in conse- 
quence of the tumults which the iEtolians would excite; 
and every one voted for his being recalled. These prepara- 
tory measures being effected, Diocles, at that time general 
of the horse, with all the cavalry, set out under pretext 
of escorting to his home the exile, who was his guest. 
Having, during that day and the following night, marched 
an extraordinary length of way, and arrived within six 
miles of the city at the first dawn, he chose out three troops, 
at the head of which he went on, before the rest of the cav- 
alry, whom he ordered to follow. When he came near the 
gate he made all his men dismount and lead their horses by 
the reins, without keeping their ranks, but like travellers on 
a journey, in order that they mi^ht appear to be the retinue 
of the general, rather than a military force. Here he left 
one troop at the gate, lest the cavalry, who were coming up, 
might be shut out ; and then holding Eurylochus by the 
hand, conducted him to his house through the middle of the 
city and the forum, and through crowds who met and con- 
gratulated him. In a little time the city was filled with 
horsemen, and convenient posts were seized ; and then par- 
ties were sent to the houses of persons of the opposite faction 
to put them to death. In this manner Demetrias fell into the 
, hands of the iEtolians. 

35. The plan to be executed at LacedeeUion was, not to 
attempt the city bv force, but to entrap the tyrant by strat- 
agem : for thougn he had been stripped of the maritime 
towns by the Romans, and afterward shut up within the 
walls of his city by the Achetons, they supposed that who- 
ever took the first opportunity of killing him would engross 
the whole thanks or the Lacedaemonians. The pretence 
which they had for sending to him was, that he had long 
solicited assistance from them, since by their advice he had 
renewed the war. A thousand foot were put under the com- 
mand of Alexamenus, with thirty horsemen, chosen from 
among the youth. These received a charge from Dajnocri- 
tus, the pjetor, in the select council of the nation, mentioned 
above, * not to suppose that thiey ' were sent to act against 
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the Achseans; or eyen od other business, which any might 
think he had discovered from bis own conjectures. Wlmt- 
ever sudden enterprise circumst^sinces might direct Alex- 
amenus to undertake, that (however unexpected^ rash, or 
daring) they were to hold themselves in readiness to exe-* 
cute with implicit obedience ; and should understand thai 
to be the matter, for the sole purpose of effecting which 
they had been sent abroad." With these men, thus pre-in- 
structed, Alexamenus came to the tyrant, and at his first 
arrival filled him with very flattering hopes: telling him 
that ** Antioehns had already come over into Europe ; that 
he would shortly be in Greece, and would cover the lands 
and seas with men and arms ; that the Romans would find 
that they had not Philip to deal with; that the numbers of 
the horsemen, footmen, and ships, could not be reckoned ; 
and that the train of elephants, oy their mere appearance, 
would effectually daunt the enemy ; that the JEtolians were 
resolved to come to Lacedsemon with their entire force 
whenever oceasicm required; but that they wished to show 
the king^ on his arrival, a numerous body of troops ; that 
Nabis himself, likewise, ought to take care not to suffer his 
soldiers to be enervated by inaction, and by spending their 
time in houses ; but to lead them out, and make them per- 
form their evolutions under arms, which, while it exercised 
their bodies, would also rouse their courage ; that the labour 
would become lighter by practice, and might even be ren- 
dered not unpleasing by the affability and kindness of their 
commander." Thenceforward, the troops used frequently 
to be drawn out under the walls of the city, in a plain near 
the river EurotaF. The tyrant's life-guards were generally 
posted in the centre. He himself, attended by three horse- 
men at the most, of whom Alexamenusrwas commonly one, 
rode about in front, and went to view both wings to their 
extremities. On the right win^ were the iBtoUans ; both 
those who had been befire in his army as auxiliaries, and 
the thousand who came with Alexamenus. Alexamenus 
made it his custom to ride about with Nabis through a few 
of the ranks, making such remarks as he thought proper; 
then to join his own troops in the right wing ; and presently 
after, as if having^ given the necessary ordieli^, to return to 
the tjrrant. But. on the day which he had fixed for the per- 
petration of the aeed of death, after accompanving the tyrant 
for a little time, he withdrew to his own soldiers, and ad- 
dressed the horsemen, sent from home with him, in these 
words: "Young men, you are now to perform, and that 
with boldness and resolution, the business which you were 
ordered to execute,'at my command. Have your courage 
and your hands ready, that none may fiul to second me ur 
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whatever he sees me attempt. If any one shall hesitate, and 
let any scheme of his own interfere with mine, that man 
most certainly shall never return to his home." Horror 
seized them all, and they well remembered the charge which 
they had received at setting out. Nabis was now coming 
from the left wing. Alexamenus ordered his horsemen to 
rest their lances, and keep their eyes fixed on him : and in 
the mean time he himself re-collected his spirits trom the 
hurry into which they had been thrown by tne thoughts of 
such a desperate attempt. As soon as the tyrant came near, 
he charged him ; and driving his spear through his hoise, 
brought the rider to the ground. AH the horsemen aimed 
their lances at him as he lay, and alEler many inefiectnal 
strokes against his coat of mail, their points at length pen- 
etrated his body, so that, before relief could be sent from 
the centre, he expired. 

36. Alexamenus, with all the iBtolians, hastened away to 
sieze on the palacei Nabis's life-guards were at first struck 
with horror and dismay, the act being perpetrated before 
their eyes ; then, when thev observed tne ^iolian troops 
leaving the place, the^ gathered round the tyrant's bodv, 
where it was left, forming, instead of avengers of his death, 
a mere group of spectators. Nor would any one have stirred, 
if Alexamenus had immediately called the people to an as- 
sembly, there made a speech suitable to the occasicm, and 
afterward kept a good number of ^tolians in arms, with- 
out offering to commit any act of viol^ce. Instead of 
which, by a fatality which ought to attenxl all designs founded 
in treachery, everv step was taken that could tend to hasten 
the destruction of the actdrs in this vlUaQons enterprise. 
The commander, shut ap in the palace, wasted a day and a 
night in searching out the tyrant^s treasures; and the Mto- 
Hans, as if they had stormed the city, of which they wished 
to be thought the deliverers, betook themselves to plunder. 
The insolence of their behaviour, and, at the same time, 
contempt of their numbers, gave the Lacedsemonians cour- 
age to assemble in a body, when some said that they ought 
to drive out the ^tolians and resume their liberty, which 
had been ravished from them at the very time when it 
seemed to be restored ; others, that for the sake of appear- 
ance, they ought to associate with them some one of the royal 
family, to give authority to their proceedings^ There was 
a very young boy of that family, named Laconicus, who had 
been educated with the tyrant's children ; him they mounted 
jm a horse, and taking arms, slew all the .ffitolians whom 
tney met straggling through the city. They then assaulted 
tfte palace, where they killed Alexameous, who, with a 
«Mll party, attempted Tesistance. Othefi of the JEtoUans^ 
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who had collected together round the Chalcisecon, that is, 
the brazen temple of Minerva, were cut to pieces. A few, 
throwing away their arms, fled, some to Tegea, others to 
Megalopolis, where they were seized by the magistrates^ 
and sold as slaves. Philopoemen, as soon as he heard of the 
murder of the tyrant, went to LacedsBmon, where, finding 
all in confulsion and consternation, he called together the 
principal inhabitants, to whom he addressed a discourse, 
(such as ought to have been made by Alexamenus,) which 
had so great an effect, that the Lacedaemonians joined the 
confederacy of the Achaeans. To this they were the more 
easily persuaded, because, at that very juncture, Aulus Atil- 
ius happened to arrive at Gythium with twenty-four quin- 
queremes. 

37. Meanwhile Thoas, in his attempt on Chalcis, was not 
near so fortunate as Eurylochus had been in getting posses- 
sion of Demetrias; although (by the intervention of Euthy- 
midas, a man Of considerable consequence, who, after the 
arrival of Titus Gtuintius and the ambassadors, had been - 
banished by those who adhered to the Roman alliance ; and 
also of Herodorus, who was a merchant of Cias, and who, 
^ means of his wealth, possessed a powerful influence at 
Chalcis) he had engaged a part^, composed of Euthjnoaidas's 
faction, to betray the city into nis hands. Euthymidas went 
from Athens, where he had fixed his residence, first to 
Thebes, and thence to Salganea ; Herodorus to Thronium. 
At a small distance, on the MalianbaV) Thoas had two thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse, with thirty light transport 
ships. With these vessels, carrying six hundred footmen, 
Herodorus was ordered to sail to the island of Atalanta, 
that, as soon as he should perceive the land forces approach- 
ing Aulus and the Euripus, he might pass over to Chalcis; 
to which place Thoas himself led the rest of his forces/ 
inarching mostly hy night, and with all possible expedition. 
38. Mictio and Xenoclides, who were now, since ihe ban- 
ishment of Euthymidas, at the head of aflairs in that city, 
either of themselves suspected the matter, or received some 
information of it, and were at first so ^eatly terrified, that 
they saw no prospect of safety but in flight ; hut afterward, 
iRrhen their fright subsided, and they considered that by such 
a step they would betray and desert not only their country, 
but the Roman alliance, they struck out the following plan. 
It happened that, at that very time, there was a solemn an- 
niversary festival celebrated at Eretria, in honour of Diana 
Amarynthis, which was always attended by great numbers, 
-not only of the natives, but also of the Carystians; thither 
they sent envoys to beseech the Eretrians and Car3rstians, " as 
having been bom in the same isle, t<^coi|ipassionate Uieir sit^ 



tiatioii : and, at the same time, to 'show their regard to thft 
friendship of Rome ; not to suffer Chalcis to become the 
property of the iGtolians, who, if they once got that city into 
their power, would soon possess themselves of all Enbom; 
and to remind them that they had found the Macedonians 
' l^ievous masters, but that the ^toliaus would be much more 
mtolerable." Those states were influenced chiefly by mo- 
tives respecting the Romans, as thejr had lately experienced 
both the bravery in war, and the justice and liberality ia 
success, which characterized that people. Both states there- 
fore armed, and sent the main strength of their young men. 
To these the people of Chalcis intrusted the defence of the 
walls ; and they theihselves, with their whole force, crossed 
the Euripus, and encamped at Salganea. From that place 
they despatched, first a herald, and afterward ambassadors, 
to ask the ^toiians for what word or act of theirs, friends 
and allies came thus to attache them. Thoas, commander of 
the iBtoiians, answered, that " he came not to attack Uiem, 
bat to deliver them from the Romans: that they were fetter- 
ed at present with a brighter chain indeed, but a much hea- 
vier one, tiian when they had a Macedonian garrison in 
iheir citadel." The men of Chalcis replied, that " they 
were neither under bondage nor in need of protection.^ 
The ambassadors then withdrew from the meetmg, and re- 
turned to their countrymen. Thoas and the ^tolians (who 
had no other hopes than in a sudden surprise, and were by 
no means in a capacity to undertake a re^lar war, and the 
siege of a city so well secured against an^ attack from the 
land or th^ sea) returned home. Euthymidas, on hearing 
that his countrymen were encamped at Salganea, and that 
the ^tolians had retired, went back from Thd[>es to Athena 
fierodorus, after waiting several days at Atalanta,^ attentive- 
iy watching for the concerted signal in vain, sent an advice- 
hosii to learn the cause of the delay ; and, nnderstandiiy 
that the enterprise was abandoned by his associates, retom- 
ed to Thronimn. 

39. Clnintius, being informed of these proeeedines, came 
irith the fleet from Corinth, and met Enmenes in ike £ui^ 
pus of i^lcis. It was agreed between them that Kmg EUi- 
menes should leave there Ave hundred of his soldiers, as a 
^rrison to the city, and shoold go himself to AtheiUL 
vtuintius proceeded to Demetrias, as he had purposed from 
the first, hoi^ng that the relief of Chalcis would ptave a 
stroue inducement to the Magnetians to renew the alliance 
^th Rome : and, in order that such of them as favonred his 
views might have some support at hand, he wrote to fiono- 
2^us, pretor of the Thessaliaas, to arm the yofBth of his na- 
uon; sending Vaiius forward to Demetrias, to soimd the 
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fDcUnotioiis of the people: fbr he was determined not to 
take any step in the business, tmless a considerable number 
of them were disposed to revive the former treaty of amitj^ 
Villios. in a ship of five banks of oars, came to the moadi 
of the harbour, and the whole multitude of the Magnetians 
hastened out thither. Villius then asked, whetl^r they 
jChose that he should consider himself as naving come to 
ftiends or to enemies 1 Eurylochus the Magnetarch an- 
swered, that " he had come to friends ; but desired him not 
to enter the harbour, but to saflfer the Magnetians to live in 
freedom and harmony ; and not to attempt, under the show 
of friendly converse, to seduce the minds of the populace." 
Then followed an altercation, not a conference, the Roman 
upbraiding the Magnetians with ingratitude, and forewarn- 
ing them of the cadamities impending over them : the mul- 
titude, on the other side, clamorously reproaching him, 
juid reviling, sometimes the senate, sometimes Gtuintius. 
Tillius, therefore, unable to effect any part of his business, 
<went back to Gluintiusj who despatchea orders to the Thes- 
jBalian pretor to lead his troops home, while himself retum- 
«ed by sea to Corinth. 

40. I have let the affairs of Greece, blended with those of 
Sftome, carry me away, as it were, out of the course; not 
that they were in themselves deserving of a recital, but be- 
cause they gave rise to a war with Antiochus. After tin 
•consular election, for thence I digressed, the consuls, Lucius 
<lnintius aQd Cneius Domitius, repaired to their provinces; 
<2Luintins to Lignria, Domitius against the Boians. These 
4atter kept themselves quiet : nay, the senators, with their 
•children, and the commanding officers of the cavalry, with 
4heir troops, amounting in all to one thousand five hundred, 
surrendered to the consul. The other consul laid waste the 
country of the Ligurlans to a wide extent, and took some 
forts: in which expeditions he not only acquired booty of 
all sorts, together with many prisoners, but he also recover- 
ed several of his countrymen, and of the allies, who^ had 
t^een in the hands of the enemy. In this year a bolony was 
settled at Yibo, in pursuance of a decree of the senate and 
an order of the people ; three thousand seven hundred foot- 
men, and three hundred horsemen, went out thither, con- 
tacted by the commissioners, Gluintns Naevins, Marcus Mi- 
nucius, and Marctis fMrius Orassipes. Fifteen acres of 
ground were assigned to each footaum, double that quantity 
to a horseman. This land had been last in possession of the 
Bmttians, who had taken it from the Greeks. About this 
time two dreadful alarms happened at Rome, <Mie of which 
continued long, but produced kss mischief than the other. 
iUi eartlquakto lasted through thirty-eight days 5 dunng all 
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which Uxne there was a total cessation of business, so strong 
were people's anxiety and fears. On account of this event 
a supplication was performed of three days' continuance. 
-The other was not a mere fright, but attended with the loss 
of many lives. In consequence of a fire breaking out in the 
cattle-market, the conflagration, among the houses near to 
the Tiber, continued through all that aky and the following 
night ; and all the shops, with wares of very great value, 
were reduced to ashes. 

41. The year was now almost at an end, while the ru- 
mors of impending hostility, and consequently the anzietr 
of the senate, daily increased. They therefore set about aa- 
justing the provinces of the mag:istrates elect, in order that 
they might be all the more attentive in their several depart- 
ments. They decreed that those of the consuls should be 
Italy, and whatever other place the senate should vote, for 
every one knew that a war against Antiochus was now a 
settled point. That he to whose lot the latter province fell 
should nave under his command, — of Roman citizens, fouT 
thousand foot and three hundred Jiorse ; and of the Latine 
confederates, six thousand foot and four hundred horse. 
The consul, Lucius duintius, was ordered to levy these 
troops, that the new consul might have nothing to prevent 
his proceeding immediateiy to any place which the senate 
should appoint. Concerning the provinces of the pretors, 
also, it was decreed, that the flrst lot should comprehend the 
two jurisdictions, both that between natives and tnat between 
them and foreigners ; the second should be Bruttium ; the 
third, the fleet, to sail wherever the senate should direct; 
the fourth, Sicily; the fifth, Sardinia; the sixth, Farther 
Spain. An order was also given to the consul Lucius Cluin- 
tins to levy two new legions of Roman citizens, and of the 
allies and Latines twenty thousand foot and eight hundred 
horse. This army they assigned to the pretor to whom 
should fall the province of Bruttium. Two temples were 
dedicated this year to Jupiter in the capitol; one of which 
had been vowed by Lucius Furius Purpureo, when pretty 
during the Gallic war ; the other by the same, when consuL 
Gtuintus Marcius Ralla, duumvir, dedicated both. Many 
severe sentences were passed this year on usurers, who 
were prosecuted by the curule ediles, Marcus Tuccins and 
Publius Junius Brutus. Out of the fines imposed on those 
who were convicted, gilded chariots, with fourliorses, were 
placed in the recess of Jupiter's temple in the capitol, over 
the canopy of the shrine, and also twelve gilded bucklers. 
1 ne same ediles built a portico on the outside of the Trmle 

4o' w^^® Carpeaters'-square. 

4-i. While tl^e Romans were busily employed la prepat 
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ing for a new war, Antiochus, on his part, was not idle. He 
was detained some time by three cities, Smyrna, Alexan- 
diria in Troas, and Lanipsacos, which hitherto he had not 
been able either to reduce by force, or to persuade into a 
treaty of amity ; and he was onwiliing, on ^oing into En- 
rope, to leave these as enemies. The difficulty of forming 
a nxed determination respecting Hannibal occasioned him 
farther dela^. First, the 'open ships, which the king was to 
have sent with him to Africa, were not readily fitted out; 
and, afterward, doubts were raised, whether he ought to be 
sent at all. This was owing chiefly to Thoas, the iEtoUan ; 
who, after setting all Greece in commotion, came with the 
account of Demetrias being in the hands of his countr3rmen ; 
and as he had, by false representations concerning the king, 
and multiplying, in his assertions, the number of his forces, 
exalted the expectations of many in Greece; so now, by the 
same artifices, he puffed up the hopes of the king ; telling 
Idm, that " every one, with earnest wishes, longed for his 
coming ; and that, wherever they got a view of the royal 
fleet, they would all run down to the shore to welcome him.'* 
He even bad the audacity to attempt altering the king's 
judgment respecting Hannibal, when it was nearly settlwl : 
Ibr he alleged, that " the fleet ought not to be weakened 
by sending away any part of it ; but that, if ships must be 
sent, no person was less fit for the command than Han- 
nibal ; for he was an exile, and a Carthaginian ; to whom 
his own circumstances, or his disposition, might daily sug- 
gest a thousand new schemes. Then, as to his military 
fame, which, like a large dowry, recommended him to no- 
tice, it was too splendid for an officer acting under Antio- 
chus. The king ought to be the grand object of view ; the 
king ought to appear the sole leader, the sole commander. 
If Hannibal should lose a fleet or an army, the amount of 
the damage would be the same as if the loss were incur- 
red by any other general; but should success be obtained, 
all the honour would be ascribed to Hannibal. Besides, it 
the war should prove so fortunate as to terminate finally in 
the defeat of the Romans, could it be expected that Hanni- 
bal would live under a king ; subject, in short, to an indi- 
Yidual ; he who could not brook subjection to the govern- 
ment of his own country *i His conduct, from early youth, 
had been of a very dimrent cast ; for he was a man who 
grasped at nothing less than the dominion of the world. It 
was therefore not likely that in his maturer ace he would 
be able to endure a master. .The king wanted not Hanni- 
bal as a general : as an attendant and a counsellor in the 
business of the war, he might properly employ him. A 
moderate use of such abilities would be neither unprofiiabw 
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B«r dangerous; bcrt, if advantages of the highest nature 
were sought through him, the probable consequences would 
be the destruction both of the agent and the employer." 

43. There are no dispositions more prone to envy than 
those of persons whose mental oualifications are inferior to 
their birth and nmk in life : sucn always harbour an antipa- 
thy to merit, as a treasure in which they cannot share. The 
desiigik of the expedition to be commanded by Hannibal, the 
only one thought of that could be of use in the beginning of 
the war, was immediatelv laid aside. The Idngy mghly fli^ 
tered by the defection of Demetrias from the Romans to the 
JEtolians, reserved to pass, into Greece without farther delay. 
Before the fleet weighed anchor he went up from the shore 
to nium, to offer sacrifice to Minerva. Immediately on his 
return, he set sail with forty decked ships and sixty open 
ones, tollowed bv two hundred transports, laden with provi- 
sions and warlike stores. He first toitched at the island of 
imbros; thence hejKtssed over to Sciathus; whence, after 
collecting the ships which had been separated during' the 
voyage, he proceeded to Pteleum, the nearest part of the 
continent. Here, Eurylochus the Magnetarch, and other 
principal Magnetians from Demetrias, met mm. Beins 
creatly gratified by their numerous appearance, he carried 
nis fleet the next day into the harbour of their city. At a 
small distance from tne town he landed his forces, which 
consisted of ten thousand foot, five hundred horse, and six 
elephants : a force scarcely sufficient to take possession of 
Greece, ir there were to be no foreign opposition, much less 
to withstand the armies of Rome. The JEtolians, as soon as 
they were informed of Antiochus*s arrival at Demetrias, con* 
vened a general council, and passed a decree, inviting him 
into their country. The king had already left DemetriasL 
(for he knew that such a decree was to be passed,) and had 
advanced as far as Phalera on the Malian bay. Here the 
decree was presented to him, and then he proceeded to La- 
mia, where he was received by the populace with marks of 
the warmest attachment, with dai^mg of hands and shout- 
ing, and other signs by which the vulgar express extrava- 
gant joy. 

44. When he came to the place where the council sat, he 
was introduced by Phsneas, the pretor, and other persons of 
eminence, who, with difficulty, made way for him through 
Uie crowd. Then, silence being ordered , the king addressed 
himself to the assembly. He began with accounting for his 
having come with a force so much smaller than every one 
had hoped and expected. "That," he said, "ought to be 
aeemcd the strongest proof of the warmth of his good will 
towards them ; because, though he was not sufficiently pre* 
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pared in Any particnlsir, and though the season was yet too 
early for sailing, he had, without hesitation, complied with 
the call of their ambassadors, and had believed that, when 
the iBtolians should see him among them, they wo^ld be sat- 
isfied, that in him, even if he were nnattencfed, they might 
be sore of every kind of saj^rt. Bat he would also abun- 
dantly fulfil the hopes of those whose expectations seemed at 
present to be disap{>ointed : for, as soon as the season of the 
year rendered navigation safe, he would cover all Greece 
'With arms^ men, and horses, and all its coasts with fleets. 
He would spare neither expense, nor labour, nor danger, un- 
til he should remove the Roman yoke from their necks, and 
Tender Greece really free, and the JEtolians the first among 
its states. That, together with the armies, stores of all kinds 
were to come from Asia. For the present, the ^tolians 
ought to take care that his men might be properly supplied 
with corn, and other accommodations, at reasonable rates." 
45. Such was the purport of the king's discourse, which 
was received with universal approbation, and he then with- 
drew. After his departure, a warm debate ensued between 
two of the ^tolian chiefs, Phasneas and Thoas. Phseneas 
declared his opinion, that it would be better to employ Anti- 
ochus as a mediator of peace, and an umpire respecting the 
matters in dispute with the Roman people, than as leader in 
a war. That " his presence, and his dignified station, would 
impress the Romans witn awe, mora powerfully than his 
arms. That in many cases men, for the sake d avoiding 
war, remit pretensions, which force and arms would never 
ifompel them to forego." Thoas, on the other hand, insisted 
that " Phseneas's motive was not a love of peace, but a wish 
to embarrass them in their preparations for war, with the 
view that, through the tediousness of the proceedings, the 
king's vigour might be felaxed, and the Romans gain time 
to put themselves in readiness. That they had abundant 
proof from experience, after so many embassies sent to 
Rome, and so many conferences with Gluintius in person, 
that nothing reasonable could ever be obtained from the Ro- 
mans in the way of negotiation; and that they would noL 
until every hope of that sort was out of sightj have implorect 
the aid of Antiochus. That, as he had appeared amone^ 
them sooner than any had expnected, they ougnt not to sink 
into indolence, but rather to petition the king, that, since h« 
had come in person, which was the great point of all, to sup- 
port the rights of Greece, he would also send for his fleets' 
and armies: for the kia^p. at the head of an army, might ob- 
tain something; but, wiinodt that, could have very Jittle in- 
fluence with the Romans, either in the cause of the iEtolians, 
or even in his own." This opinion was adopted, and, the 
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oouneil voted that tbe tiide of general sKoaM be taDkrteAeik 
the king. They also nominated Unity of their number, as 
a comicii with whom he might deliberate on business, witen 
he should think proper. The council was dien brcdc^ up, 
and aH went home to their respective states. 

46. Next day the king held a consultation with their se» 
lect council, respecting the most eligible place for beginning 
his operations. They judged it best to make the first trial 
on Cnalcis, which 'had lately been attempted in vain by th& 
JStolians ; and they thought that the business required rather 
expedftion than any great exertion or preparation. Accord- 
ingly the kin^, with a thousand foOt, who had followed him 
^om Demetrias, took his route through Phocis; and the 
.£toUan chiefs, going by another road, met at Gheroneea tt 
small number of their young men, whom they had called to 
arms, and thence, in ten decked ships, proceeded after him. 
Antiochus pitchal his canip at Saigsmea, while himself^ 
with the ^tolian chiefs, tsrossed the Euripus in the ships. 
When he had advanced a little way from the hatboor, tW 
magistrates, and other chief men of Chalcis, came out before 
their gate. A small number, fh)m each side, met to confer 
together. The ^tolians warmly recommended to the oth- 
ers, "without violating the friendship subsisting between 
diem and the Romans, to receive the king also, as a friend 
and ally : for his coming into Europe was not for the purpose 
of making war, but of vindicating the liberty of Gk«ece; and 
of vindicating it in reality, not in words and pretence mere- 
ly, as the Romans had done. Nothing could be more 
advantageous to the states of Greece than to possess the 
friendship of both those powers; as ihey would then be al- 
ways ^cure against ill treatment from either, under the 
guarantee and protection of the other. If they refused to re- 
ceive the king, they ought to consicter the immediate diffi- 
culties which they must encounter; the aid of the Romans 
being far distant, and Antiochus, whom with their awa 
strength they could not possibly resist, in character of an 
enemy at their gates." To this IMictio, one of the Chalciaa 
deputies, answered, that " he wondered viho thoae people 
were, for the vindicating of whose liberty Anciochns had 
1^ his own kingdom, and come over into Elurope : for his 
part, he knew not anv state in Greece which either was awed 
«y a earrison, or paid tribole to the Romans, or was bound 
by a aisadvantageous treaty, and obliged to submit to terms 
^"^h it did not like. The people of Chaicis, therefore, 
etood not in need, either of any assertor of their liberty, 
Which they alreadv enjoyed, Or of any armed protector; 
smce, through the kindness of the Roman people, they were 
in possession of both liberty and peace. They did not sUg^ht 
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^the MeBiMp o£ the king^ iK>r tliat of the JEtoluins tbei^- 
selves. The first instance of friendship, therefore, that 
they coold give, woald be to quit the island and go ftome : 
toT, as to themseNes, they were folly determined, not only' 
not to admit them within their walls, but not even to agree 
to any alliance, but with the approbation of the Romans*^' 

47. When an account of this conference was brought to 
the king, at the ships, where he had stayed, he resolved for 
the present to return to Demetrias; for he had not with him 
a sufficient niunber of men to attempt any thing by force. 
At DeMetrias he held another ecMisultation with the ^^i- 
ans, to determine what was next to be done, as their first ef- 
fort had proved fruitless. It was agreed tlmt they shoi^ 
make trial of the Boeotians, Achaansi aad Amynander. 
king of Athamania. The Boeotian nation they believed 
to be disaffected to the Romans^ ever since the death of 
Brachyllas, and the consequences which attended it. Philo- 

rnen, chief of the Achseans, they supposed to hate, and 
hated by, Uuindus, in consequence of a rivalship for 
fame in the war of Laeonia. Amjrnander had married 
Apamia, daughter of a Megalopolkan. called Alexander, 
wno, pretending lo be descended from Alexander the Great, 
had given the names of Philip and Alexander to his t^o 
sons, and that <^ Apamia to his daujghter; anil when she 
was raised to distinction, by her marriage to the king, Phi* 
lip, the elder of her brothers, followed her into Athamania* 
This man, who was naturally vain, the ^tolians and An- 
tiochus persuaded to hope that, as he was really of the royal 
family, ne should be put in possession of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, on condition of his prevailing on Amynander and 
the Athamanians to join Antiochus ; and these empty p^m- 
ises produced the intended effiset, not only on Pnilip, but 
likewise on Amynander. 

48. In Achaia, the ambassadors of Antiochus, and the 
JBtcdians. were admitted to an audience of the council at 
iEgium, m the presence <^ Titus Cluintius. The ambassa- 
dor of Antiochus was heard prior to the iEtolians. H)e, 
with all that pomp and para^ which is common among 
those who are maintained in the courts of kings, covered, as 
far as the empty sound of words eould go^ totn lands and 
seas with forces. He said that " an inmrnierable body of cav- 
alry was coming over the Hellespont into Europe; somepf 
them cased in coats of mail, whom th^ call Cataphracti; 
others discharging arrows on horseback ; and, what render- 
ed it impossible to guard against them, shooting with the 
surest ami even wli^n their backs were turned, and their 
horses in full gallop." To this army of cavalry, sufficient to 
crush tte forces of all Eurc^, coUeeted into one body, he 
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added another of infhntry of flaany times its niimber; and to 
terriftr them, repeated the names of nations scarcely ever 
heard of before; talking of Dahans, Medes, ElymsBins, and 
Oadosians. ** As to the naval forces, no Karbonrs m Chreece 
were capable of containing them ; the right squadron was 
composed of Sidonians and Tyrians ; the left of Arad^ans 
and Sidetians, from Pamphylia— nations which none other 
had ever equalled either in courage, or skill in sea afiairs. 
Then, as to money, and other requisites for the support of 
war, it was needless for him to speak. They themselves 
knew that the kingdoms of Asia had always abounded in 

fold. The Romans, therefore, had not now to deal with 
^hilip, or with Hannibal ; the one a principal member of a 
commonwealth. th« other confined merely to the limits of 
the kingdom or Macedonia; but with the great monarch of 
all Asia, and part of Europe. Nevertheless, though he had 
come to the remotest bounds of the East to give fieedom to 
Greece, he did not demand any thinp^ from the Achaeans 
that could injure the fidelity of their engagements with 
the Romans, their former friends and allies; for he did not 
require fhem to take arms on his side against them ; but only, 
that they should not join themselves to either party. That, 
as became common friends, they should wish for peace to 
both parties, and not intermeddle in the war.'* Archidamus, 
ambassador of the iBtolians, made nearly the same request : 
that, as was their easiest and safest way, the^ should stand 
neuter; and, as mere spectators of the war, wait for the issue, 
which would affect only the interests of others, while their 
own affairs were exposed to no manner of hazard. He af- 
terward allowed himself to be transpK)rted into such intem- 
perance of language, as to utter invectives, sometimes 
against the Romans m general, sometimes a^inst Gtuintius 
himself in particular ; charging them widi ingratitude, and 
upbraiding them, as being indebted to the valour of the JEto- 
lians, not only for the victory over Philip, but even for their 
preservation; for, "by their exertions, both Gtuintius him- 
self and his army had been saved. What duty of a com- 
mander had he ever dischlr^ed *? He "used to see him, 
indeed, in the field, taking auspices; sacrificing, and offering 
vows, like an insignificant soothsaying jsriest: while he him-^ 
self was, in his defence^ exposing his person to the weapons^ 
of the enemy." 

49. To this Gtuintius replied, that " Archidamn^had cal- 
culated his discourse for the numerous auditcMrs, radier than 
for the persons to whom it was particularly addressed: far 
Jhe Achffians very well knew that the bold spirit of the iBto- 
lians consisted entirely in words, not in deetb, and was more 
displayed in their councils and assemblies than ift Ihe field. 
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He liad therefore been IndifieieAt cottceming: the Bentiments 
of the AchaBans, to whom he «id his countrymen were con- 
scious thht they were thorougnly known, andstndied to re- 
commend himself to the king's ambassMors. and, through 
them, to their absent master. But, if anyjperson had been 
hitherto ignorant of the cause whicA had effected a junction 
between Antiochus and the iEtolians, it was easy to dis- 
coTer it fhmi the language of their ambassadors. By the 
iklse representations made by both parties, and boasts of 
strength which neither possosed, they mutually puffed up 
each other, and were themselves puffed up with yam expec- 
tations: one party talking of Philip bemg vanquishea by 
them, the Romans being protected by their yalour, and the 
rest of what you have just heard ; and that you, and the 
other states and nations, would follow their lead ; the king, 
cm the other side, boasting of clouds of horsemen and foot- 
Bien, and covering the seas with his fleets. Their represen- 
tations,'' he added. " are exceedingly like a supper that I 
remember at the house of mv host at Chalcis, ^o is both 
m man of worth and an ezedient conductor of a feast. He 
gave a cheerful entertainment to a party of us at midsum^ 
mer ; and on our wondering how he could, at that time (mT 
the year, procure such plen^ and variety of |^me, he, not 
being so vain-glorious as these men, told us, with a pleasant 
smile, that the variety was owing to the dressing, and that 
what appeared to be the flesh of niany different wild animals, 
was entirely of tame swine. This may be aptly applied to 
the forces of the king, so ostentatiously displayed a while 
•ffo ; that those men, in various kinds or armour, and nations 
whose names were never mentioned before. Dahans, and 
Hedes, and Cadnsians,and EljrmsMuis, are nothing more than 
Syrians, a race possessed of such grorelling socns, as to be 
much fitter for slaves than for soldiers. I wish, Achaans, 
that I could exhibit to your view the rapid excursions of this 
mighty monarch from Demetrias; first, to Lamia, to the 
council of the iBtolians ; then to Chalcis. I woula show 
jou, in the royal camp, al)ontthe number of two small legions, 
and these incomplete. You should see the king, now, in a 
manner begelng com from the JEtolians, to be measured 
cmt to his soldiers; then, striving to bcurrow money at inter- 
est to pay them; again, standing at the gates of Chalcis; and 
presently, on beii^ refused admittance, returning thence into 
JEtolia, without having effected any thing, exc«f>t indeed 
the taking a peep at AuUs and the Euripos. Both have 
been duped : Antiochus by the JEtolians, and the ^tolians 
by the king's vain and empty boastings : for which reason, 
you ought to be the more on your guard against their decep- 
ti<ms, and rather to confide in the tried and. approved fidelity 
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of the Romans : for, with respect to a neutrality, which thejr 
recommend as your wisest plan, nothing, m fact can 1>e 
more contrary to yonr interest ; for the inevitable conse- 
quence must b^, that, without gaining thanks or esteem from 
either, you will become a prey to the conqueror." 

50. His arguments, in opposition to both, were deemed 
conclusive, and there was no difficulty in bringing an audi- 
ence, prepossessed in his favour, to give their approbation to 
his discourse. In fact there was no debate or doubt started, 
but all concurred in voting that the nation of the Achseans 
would treat, as their friends or foes, those who were judged 
to be such by the Roman people, and in ordering war to be 
declared against both Antiocnus and the ^tolians. They 
sdso, by the direction of Gtuintius, sent immediate succours 
of five hundred men to Chalcis, and five hundred to the 
Piraeus; for affairs at Athens were in a state not far from a 
Civil war, in consequence of the endeavours used by some 
to seduce the venal populace, by hopes of largesses, to take 
part with Antiochus. But at length Gtuintius was called 
thithef by those who were of the Roman party ; and Apol- 
lodorus, the principal adviser of a revolt, being publicly 
charged therewith by one Leon, was condemned ana driven 
into exile. Thus; from the Achaeaas also, the king's embassjr 
returned with a discouraging answer. The Boeotians made 
no explicit declaration ; they only said, that when Antio- 
chus should come into Bceotia, they would then deliberate 
on the measures proper to be pursued. When Antiochus 
heard that both the Achseans and King Eumenes liad sent 
reinforcements to Chalcis, He resolved to act with the utmost 
exp^ition, that his troops might get the start of them, and, if 
pc^ible, intercept the otaers as they came ; and he sent thither 
Menippus, with about three thousand soldiers, and Poiyxt^ 
nidis with the whole fleet. In a few days alter he marched 
himself, at the head of six thousand of his own soldiers, 
and a smaller number of ^tolians, as many as could be ce4- 
lected in haste, out of those who were at Lamia. The five 
hundred Aohseans, and a small party sent by King Eumenes, 
being guided by Xenoclides, of Chalcis, (the roads being 
yet open,) crossed the Euripus, and arrived at Chalcis in 
safel^. The Roman soldiers, who were likewise about five 
hundred, came, afler Menippus had fixed his camp under 
Salffanea, at Hermseus, the place of passage from Beeotia 
to the island of Euboea* They had with them Mictio, who 
had been sent express from Chalcis to Gtuintius, to solicit 
the reinforcement J and when he perceived that the passes 
were blocked up by the enemy, he quitted the road to Aulis, 
to E^5![2** Ji^ay to Delium, with intent to pass over thenee 
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51. Deliom is a temple of Apollo, standing over the sea, 
five miles distant from Tanagra; «nd the passage thence, 
to the nearest part of Kaboea, is less than four miles. As' 
they were in this sacred building and grove, sanctified with 
all that religious awe and those privileges which belong to 
temples, callied by the Greeks asylums, (war not being yet 
either proclaimed, or so far commenced as that they had 
heard of swords being drawn, or blood shed anywhere,) the 
soldiers, in perfect tranquillity, amused themselves, some 
with viewing the temple and groves ; others with walking 
about unarmed, on the strand; and a great part had gone 
different ways in quest of wood and forage; when on a sad- 
den Menippus attacked them in that scattered condition, 
slew many, and took fifty of them prisoners. Very few 
made their escape, among whom was Mictio^ who was re- 
ceived on board a small trading vessel. Though this event 
caused much grief to Gtuintius and the Romans, on account 
of the loss of their men, yet it tended greatly to the justifi- 
cation of their cause in making war on Antiochus. AnUo- 
chus, when arrived with his army so near as Aulis, sent 
again to Chalcis a deputation, composed partly of his own 
people^ and partly of ^Btolians, to treat on the same grounds 
as oefore, but with heavier denunciation^ of vengeance; 
and. notwithstanding all the efforts of Mictio tmd Xenoclides 
to the contrary, he carried his point, and the gates were 
opened to him. Those who adhered to the Roman interest, 
on the approach of the king, withdrew firom the city. The 
soldiers of the Achaeans, and Eumenes, held Salganea ; and 
the few Romans who had escaped raised for the securi^ of 
the place a little fort on the Euripus. Menippus laid siege 
to Salganea, and the king himselt to the fort. The Achseans 
and Eumenes' soldiers fii^ surrendered, on the terms of being 
allowed to retire in safety. The Romans defended their 
fortress with more obstinacy. Bat even these, when they 
found themselves completely invested both by land and sea, 
and saw the machines and ebgines prepared for an assault, 
could hold out no longer. The king, having: thus got 
possession of the capital of Eubo^, the other cities of the 
idand did not even attempt resistance ; and he seemed to 
kinaself to have signalized the eommeneement of the war by 
an important acouisition, in having brought under his power 
so great an island, and so many cities so conveniently situated. 
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Grap. 1. Pdblius CoRNfiuus SciPio, son of Cneliis, and 
Manias AcUios GlalHrio, consols, [A. U. C. 561. B. C. 191 J 
on their assuming the administration, were ordered hf 
the senate, before they settled any thin^ reelecting their 
provinces, to perform sacrifices, with victnns of the greater 
kinds, at all the shrines, where the Lectisteminm was 
nsoally celebrated for the greater part of the year; and to 
offer prayers, that the business which the state had in con- 
templation concerning a new war might germinate prosper* 
onsly and happily for the senate and people of Rome. At 
every one of tnose sacrifices appearances were favoorablei 
and the propitious omens were found in the first victims. 
Accordingly the aruspices gave this answer .-—That by this 
war the boundaries of the Bioman empire would be enlarged^ 
and that victory and triumph were portended. When this 
answer was rqmrted) the senate, having their minds now 
freed tram tyeij religious scruple^ ordered this question to 
be projposed to the people ; " was it their will, and did tb^ 
order that war should be undertaken against King Antioehus^ 
and all who should join his party 1" And that if that ocder 
passed, then the consuls were, it they thought proper, to lay 
the business entire before the senate. Publius Cordelias 
got the order passed ; and then the senate decreed that the 
eoDSuls should cast lots for the provinces of Italy and Greece ; 
diat he to whose lot Greece fell, should, in addition to the 
number of soldiers enlisted and raised from the allies by 
Cluintius for that province, pursuant to a decree of the s«i- 
ate, take under his command that army, which, int he pre- 
ceding year, Marcus Baebius, pretor, had, by order of the 
senate, carried over to Macedonia. Permission was also 
fnnttd him to receive succours from the allies out of Raly, 
if circumstances should so require, provided their numb^ 
did not exceed five thousand. It was resolved that Lucius 
Ctuintius, consul of the former year, should be commlssion- 
td as a lieatenant-general in tliat war. The other conso), 
to whom Italy fell, was ordered to carry on the war with the 
fioians, with whicnever he should choose of the two armies 
commanded by the consuls of the last year ) and to send the 
other to Rome ; and these were ordered to be the ci^ lesions, 
and ready to marchto whatever place the senate should direct 

2. Thmgs being thus adjusted in the senate, excepting the 
assignment of his particular province to each of the magis- 
teates, the consuls were ordered to cast lots. Greece fefl to 
AciUus, Italy to Cornelius. The lot of each being now de- 
^enmned, the senate passed a decree^ that " inasmuch as the 
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Homan people had ordered war to be declared againsl Kkif 
Antiochus, and those who were under his government, the 
consuls should command a supplication to fie performed on 
account of that business ; and that Manius Acilius, oonsul. 
should vow the great games to Jupiter, and ofieriiufs at aU 
the shrines." This vow was made by the consul in these 
words, which were dictated by Publius Lcinius, chief pon- 
tiff*: " If the war which the people has ordered to be under-t 
taken against King Antiochus. shall be concluded agreeably 
to the wishes of the senate and people of Rome, then, O Jik 
piter. the Roman people will, through ten suoees«iv« dajr& 
ezhioit the great games in honour (Hthee, and ofkriBga smU 
be presented at all the shrines, of «uch value as the senate 
shall direct. Whatever magistrate shall cielehrate those 

gmes, and at whatever time and place, let the eelebratiott 
deemed proper, and the offerings rightly and didy made,"' 
The two consuls tnen proclaimed a supplication for two days* 
When the ccmsuls had determined their provinces by lota^ 
^e pretors, likewise, immediately cast lots for theirs. * The 
two civil jurisdictions fell to Marcus Junius Brutus ; Brut- 
tinm, to Aulus Cornelius Mammula; Sicily, to Marcus 
jfimilius I^idus; Sardinia, to X^icius Oppius SaUnator | 
the fleet, to Cfaius Livius Salinator ; and Farther Spain, to 
Lucius ^millus Paulus. The troops for these weie settled 
thus :— ^o Aubis Cornelius were assigned the new sc^di^rs^ 
raised last year by Lucius Cluintius, consul, jpursuant to the 
senate's decree; and he was ordered to defend the whole 
coast near Tarentnm and Brundusium. Lucius ^milina 

Eos was directed to take with him into Farther Spain 
11 up the numbers of the army, which he was to reeeive 
Marcus Fulvius, propretor,) three thousand new-raieeA 
< foot and three hundred horse, of whom two thirds should 
be Latine allies, and the other third Roman citizens. Aft 
equal reinforcement was sent to Hither Spain to Caius Fla* 
nunius, who was continued in command. Marcw ^niliaa 
Lepidus was ordered to receive both the province a«d armgr 
from Lucius Valeruis, whom he was to succeed ; and, if he 
thought proper, to retain LmcIos Valerius as propreior m 
the province, which he was to divide with hin'tn such • 
nanner, that one division should reach irom Agrigennwn 
to Pachynnm, and the othet from Paehynumto TyncHuriiBD, 
the sea-coast whereof Lucius Valerius was to protect with 
a fleet of twenty ships of war. The same pretor received 
a charge to levy two tenths of com, and to take care that it 
should be carried to the coast, and thence conveved into 
Qreece. Laicius Oppius was likewise comm^idea ^levr 
a second tenth in Sardinia ; but with directions that ij should 
be transported, not into Greece, buit to Rome. G^wldviitfi 
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the pretor, -whose lot was the command of the fleet, was 
ordered to sail directly to Greece, with thirty ships, which 
were ready, and to receive the other fleet from Atiiius. 
The pretor Marcas Junius was commissioned to refit and 
arm tne old ships which were in the dock-yards ; and, for 
the manning of these, to enlist the sons of freemen as seamen. 
. 3. Commissaries were sent into Africa, three to Carthage, 
and a like numher to Numidia, to procure com to be earned 
into Ghreece: for which the Roman people were to pay the 
Talue. And so particularly attentive was the state to the 
making of every preparation and provision necessary for 
the carrying on of this war, that the consul, Pablius Corne- 
lias, published an edict, that " no senator, nor any who had 
the privilege of giving an opinion in the senate, nor any of 
the inferior magistrates, should go so far from the city of 
Rome as that they could not return the same day ; and that 
not more than five of the senators should be absent at the 
same time." The exertions of the pretor, Caius Livius, in 
fitting out the fleet', were for some time retarded by a dis- 

Sute which arose with the maritime colonies : for when he 
isisted on their manning the ships, they appealed to the trib- 
unes of the people, by whom tne cause was referred to the 
senate. The senate, without one dissenting voice, resolved, 
that those colonies were not entitled to exemption from the 
sea-service. The colonies which disputed this point with 
the pretor were, Ostia, Pregenae, Castrumnovum, Pjrrgi, 
Antium, Tarracina, Mintumse, and Sinuessa. The consul, 
Manins Acilius, then, by direction of the senate, consulted 
the college of heralds, " whether a declaration of war should 
be made to Antiochiis in person, or whether it would be suf- 
ficient to declare it at some of his pparrison towns ; whether 
they directed a separate declaration against the iEtolians, 
and whether their alliance and friendship ought not to be 
renounced before war was declared.** The heralds answer- 
ed, that " they had given their ^dgment before, when they 
Were consulted respecting Philip, that it was of no conse- 
quence whether the declaration were made to himself in 
person, or at one of his garrisons. That in their opinion, 
mendship had been already renounced; because, after their 
ambassaaors had so often demanded restitution, the iBtolians 
had not thought proper to make either restitution or apology. 
That these, fy their own act, had made a declaration of war 
a^nst themselves, when they seized by force Demetrias, a 
city in alliance with Rome ; when they laid siege to Chal- 
<5is by land and sea ; and brought King Antiochus into Eu- 
rope, to make war on the Romans." Every preparatory 
measure being now completed, the cohsul, Manius Acilius, 
issued an edict, that «» the soldiers entoted- or raised from 
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among the allies by Titos GtulAtios, and who were niider 
CHtlers to ^o with nim to his province | as, likewise, the 
military tribunes of the first and third legions, should assem- 
ble at Brandosimn on the ides of May."* He himself, on 
the fifth before the ncmes of May,t set out from the city in 
his military robe of command. The pretors likewise de- 
parted for their respective provinces. 

4. A little before this time, ambassadors came to Rome 
from the two kines, Philip of Macedonia and Ptolemy of 
Egypt, offering aid of men, money, and com, towards the 
snpcNort of the war. Prom Ptolemy was brought a thou- 
aand pounds weight of gold, and twenty thousand pounds 
weight of silver. None of this was accepted. Thanks 
were returned to the kings. Both of them offered to come, 
with their whole force, into -ffitolia. Ptolemy was excusea 
from that trouble ; and PhHip's ambassadors were answer- 
ed, that the senate and people of Rome would consider 
it as a kindness if he lent his assistance to the con* 
sal Manius Acilius. Ambassadors came, likewise, from 
the Carthaginians, and from King Masinissa. The Car- 
thaginians made an offer of sending a thousand peckst 
of wheat and five hundred thousand of barley to the army, 
and half that quantity to Rome ; which they requested the 
Romans to accept from them as a present. They also of- 
fered to fit out a fleet at their own expense, afid to give in, 
immediately, the whole amount of the annual tribute money 
which they were bound to pay for many years to come. The ' 
ambassadors of Masinissa vpromised that their king shooM 
send five hundred thousand pecks of wheat, and three hun* 
dred thousand of barley, to the army in Greece, and three 
hundred thousand of wheat, and two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of barley, to Rome ; also five hundred horse, and twen- 
ty elephants, to the consul Acilius. The answer given to 
both, with regard to the com, was, that the Roman people 
would make use of it, provided they would receive payment 
for the same. With regard to the fleet offered by the Car- 
thaginians, no more was accepted than such ships as they 
oweid by treaty; and as to the money, they were told that 
none would bid taken before the regular days of payment.*-} 

5. While affairs at Rome proceeded in this manner, An- 
tiochus, during the winter season at Chalcis. endeavoured to 
bring over several of the states by ambassaoors sent among 
them ; while many of their own accord sent deputies to him } 
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• 15th May. t3d May. 

t Here ia, doubUess, some word dropped m the.oricinal; so small 
a quantity conld never have been deemed an object for one power- 
ful state to offer to another. Commentators suppose it to have been 
one hundred thousand. 



n the B^rots, by tke general voice of the nation, and the 
fiteuis from Felqwnnesus. The Eleans requested aid 
against the Achaeans ; for the}r supposed that, since the war 
had been declared against Antiochns contrary to their judg- 
ment, the Achaeans would first turn their arms against them. 
One thoosand foot were sent to them, under the command 
of Eaphanes, a Cretan. The embassy of the Epirots showed 
no mark whitteirer of a liberal or candid disposition. They 
wished Co ingratiate themselves with the king; bat, at the 
same time, to avoid giving cause of displeasure ta the 
Bomans. They requested him "not hastily to make them 
a party in the dispute ; exposed as they were, opposite to 
My, and in the front of Greece, where they must neces- 
sarily undergo the first assaidt of the Romans. If he him- 
self, with his land and sea forces, could take charge of Epi^ 
ras, the inhabitants would joyfully receive him in all their 
ports and cities. But if circumstances allowed him not to 
do that, then they earnestly entreated him not to sal^ect them, 
■aked and defenceless, to the arms of the Romans.'' Their 
intentioa in sending him this message evidently was, that if 
he declined going into Epirus, which they tether supposed 
woald be the case, they stood clear of all mame with regard 
to the Romans, while they sufficiently recommended them* 
selves to the king by their willingness to receive him on his 
cmnin^ ; and that, on the other hand, if he Aomld come. 
ev«n then they were not without hopes of being pardoned 
' by the Romans, for having yielded to the strength of a prince 
who was in the heart of their country, without waitmg lor 
soccour froih them, who were so far distant. To this evasive 
embassy, as he did not readily think of a proper answer, he 
replied, that he would send ambassadoihi to confer on such 
matters as were Of common concernment both to him and 
them. 

6. Anttochus went himself into Bceotia, where the osten- 
sible causes held out for the public resemmentto the Romans 
were those already mentioned ; the death of Brachyllas, and 
the attack made tnr ^uintios on Coronea, on account of the 
massacre of the Roman spldiers*, while the rod ones weie, 
that the former excellent policy of that nation, with respeet 
both to poblie and private concemsi had, for several g^efa- 
tions, been on the decline i and that greet numbers w«re vk 
such circumstances, that they could not long subsist without 
some change in afiairs. Through multitu<tes of tiie princi- 
pal BcBotians, who everywhere were flocked out to meet 
kl2' Jif *r^^^ed ^ Thebes. There, notwithstanding that he 
Md (both at Delium, by the attack jmade on the Roman 
troo^ and also ht Chalcis) already commenced hostilities. 
vy enterprises of neither a trifling nor of a dubious natone^ 
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yet, in a general council of the nation, he delivered a speech 
of the same import with that which he delivered in^he first 
conference at Cfhalcis, and that used by his ambassaaocs in 
the council of the Achaeans ; that " what he required of them 
was, to form a leag^ue of friendship with him, not to declare 
war against the Romans." But not a man among them was 
ignorant of his meaning. However, a decree, di^uised un- 
der a slight covering, of words, was passed in his favour 
against the Romans. After securing this nation also on his 
side, he returned to Chalcis ; apd having despatched letters, 
summoning the chief ^tolians to meet him at Demetrias, 
that he might deliberate with them on the general plan oi 
operations, he went thither by sea. Amjmander, likewise, 
was called from Athamania to the consultation ; and Han- 
nibal, who, for a long time before, had not been asked to at- 
tend, was present at this assembly. The subject of their de- 
liberation was, the mode of conduct proper to be pursued 
towards the Thessalian nation ; and every one present was 
of opinion, that it was necessar^ to obtain their concurrence. 
The only points on which opinions differed w^re, that some 
thought the attempt ought to be made immediately, while 
others judged it better to defer it for the winter season, which 
was then about half spent, until the beginning of spring. 
Some advised to send ambassadors ; others, that the king 
should go at the head of all his forces, and, if they hesitate^ 
terrify them into compliance. 
7. Although the present debate turned chiefly on these 
, points, Hannibal bemg called on by name to give his opin- 
ion, led the king, and those who were present, into the con- 
sideration of the general ccmduct of the war, by a speech to 
(his effect : — '* If I had been employed in your councils since 
we came first into Greece, when you were consulting about 
EaboBa, the Achseans, and Boeotia, I would have offered the 
same advice which I shall offer Vou this day, when your 
thoughts are employed about the Thessalians. My opinion 
is, that, above altthmgs, Philip and the Macedonians should 
by some meanvor othec be engaged to act as confederates in 
this war ; ibr as to Enboea, as well as the Bosotians and 
Thessalians, is it not perfectly clear that, having no strength 
QWieir own. they will ever court the power that is present, 
am wiU make nse of the same fear which governs their 
oonnselsasan argument for obtaining pardon 1 That, as 
soon as they shall see a Roman army in Greece, they will 
change sides, and attach themselves to that government to 
which they have been accustomed 'i Nor are they to blame 
J^xrhea the Romans were at so great a distance, they did 
. ■Ifthoose to try your force, and that of your army, who 
I Lm the spot. How much more advisable, thawmft * 
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and mo|« advantageoas woald it be, to imite MHlip to tH, 
than tliise ; as, if he once embarks in the cause, he will have 
no loom for retreat, and as he will bring with him such a 
force as will not 6n\y be an accession to a power at war 
with Rome, but was able, lately, of itself, to withstand the 
Roxnans 1 With such an ally, (I wish to sneak without of- 
fence,) how could I harbour a doubt about the issue 1 When 
I should see the very persons who enabled the Romans to 
OTercome Philip, now ready to act against them 1 The iEto- 
lians, who, as all agree, conquered Fhilip, will fight in con- 
junction with Philip against the Romans. Amynander and 
the Athamanian nation, who, next to the iEtolians, per^ 
formed the greatest services in that war, will stand on our 
side. The Macedonian, at the time when yon remained in- 
active, sustained the whole burden of the war. Now, yon 
and he, two of the greatest kin^, will, with the force of 
Asia and Europe, wage war a^amst one state ; which, to say 
nothing of my own contests with them, either prosperous or 
adverse, was certainlv, in the memoir of our fathers, un- 
equal to a dispute with a single king oi Bpims; whirt then, 
I say, must it be in competition with you two 1 But it may 
be asked, what circumstances induce me to believe that 
Philip ma^ be brought to a union with usi First, commcm 
utility, which is the strongest cement of union ; and next, 
my reliance, JEtolians, on your veracity; for Thoas, your 
ambassador, among the other arguments which he useid to 
torge for the purpose of drawing Antiochus into Greece, al- 
ways laid particular stress on this assertion, thirt Pbilip ex- 
|>ressed extreme indignation at being reduced to the condi- 
tion of a slave under the appearance of conditions «ff peace ; 
comparing the king^s anger to that of a wild bea^t chained, 
or shut up, and wishing to break the bars that oonftned it. 
Now, if his temper of mind is such, let tis loose his diains ; 
let us break these bars, that he may vent, on the eoik^mon fbe, 
this anger so long pent up. But should our embassy fhil of 
producmg aay effect on him, let us then lake care that, if 
we cannot unite Jiim to ourselves, he may not be united H> 
oi)r enemies. Tour son, Seleucte?, is at Lysimachift ; and 
if, with the army which he hd& there, he shall pass fhroo^h 
Thrace, and once begin to make depredaticms on the ne ^ 



l^rts of Maced<mia, he will eflfectually divert Philip fil 
carrying aid to the Romaai8,aiyd will Oblige him to aideavdiBp; 
in the first place, to protect his own dominions. Thusiniftfti 
respecting Philip. With regard to the general pMn <tf tHe 
^r, you have, from the beginning, been acquainted with 
my sentiments ; and if my advice had been listened to, tlie 
Komans would not now hear that Chalcis 9 JEubeea Wte 
WKcn, and a fort o& the ©luripas reduced, but tkn Emmm^ 
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tnd the whole coast of Ligaria and Cisalpkie Oanl, wenr 
In a blaze of war ; and, what woald strike more terror into 
them all, that Hannibal was in Italy. Even as matters stand 
at present, I recommend it to yon to call home all voar land 
and sea forces; let store-ships with provisions follow the 
fleet ; for, as we are here too few for the exigences of the 
war, so are we too manv (oi the scanty supplies of necessa- . 
ries. When you shall have collected jtteether the whole of 
your force, you will divide the fleet, ana keep one division 
stationed at Corcyra, that the Romans may not haVe a clear 
and safe passage: and the other yon will send to the coast of 
Italv, opposite Sardinia and Africa : while you yonrselves, 
with all the land forces, will proceed to the territory of Byl- 
linm. In this position you will hold the command of all 
Greece ; you will give the Romans reason to think that yoa 
intend to sail over to Italy ; and you will be in readiness to 
do so, if occasion require. This is my advice ; and though 
I may not be the most skilfol in every kind of warfare, yet 
surely I must be allowed to have learned, in along series of 
both good and bad fortune, how to wage war a^iainst the 
Romans. For the execution of the measures which I have 
advised, I offer you my most ihithfUt and zealous endeavours. 
Whatever plan yon shall prefer, may the gods grant it their 
approbation !*• 

8. Such, nearly, was the counsel given by Hannibal, 
which the hearers commended indeed at the time, but never 
carried into effect : for not one article of it was executed, 
except the sending. Polyxenidas to bring over the fleet ana 
army from Asia. Ambassadors were sent to Larissa, to the 
diet of the Thessalians. The ^tolians and Amynander 
appointed a day for the assembling of their troops at Pherse ; 
and the king, with his forces, came thither immediately. 
While he waited there for Amynander and the iEltolians, 
he sent Philip, the Meealopolimn, with two thousand men, 
to collect the bones of the Macedonians round Cynosceph- 
ahe, where had been fought the* battle which decided the 
war with King Philip ; being advised to this, either in order 
to gain favour with the Macedonians, and draw their dis- 
pleasure on the king for having left his soMiers unburied,, 
or having of himself, throvgh the spirit of vain-glory inci- 
dent to nngs, conceived such a de8lgn,--&plendid, indeed, in 
appearance, but really insignificant. There is a motint there 
form^ of the bones ^^ikh had been scattered about, nod 
werethtti collected £tCo one heap. Although this step pnn 
cured him fto ttoiks from the Macedonians, yet it excited 
the hettflM dfg>]easttre of Philip } in consequence of whieb, 
he who hid hitberto intended to regulate his coooselsby the 
fortune of eveitts, now sent instantly a messenger to the 
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propretor, Marcos Bsebius, to inform bim that ''Antiochns 
Jiad made an irruption into Thessaly; and to request of 
Bsebius, if be thought proper, to move out of bis winter- 
quarters ; which, if be did, he himself would advance to 
meet him, that they might consider together what was proper 
to be done." 

9. While Antiochus lav encan4)ed near Pherse, where the 
iEtolians and Amynanaer had joined him, ambassadors 
came to him from Larissa, desiring to know on account of 
what act or words of theirs be had made war on the Thes- 
salians; at the same time requesting him to withdraw bis 
arm^; and if be had conceived any reason of disagreement, 
to discuss it amicably by commissioners* In the mean time 
^y sent five hundred soldiers, under the command of Hip- 
polochus, to reinforce Pheree ; but these, being debarred of 
access by the king's troops, who blocked up all the roads, 
retired to Scotussa. The king answered the Larissan am- 
bassadors in mild terms, that " he came into their country, 
not with a desi^ of making war, but of protecting and es- 
tablishing the liberty of the Thessalians.*' He sent a person 
to make a similar declaration to the people of Pherse j who, 
without giving him any answer, sent to the king, in quality 
of an ambassador, Pausanias, the first magistrate of their 
state. He offered remonstrances of a similar kind with 
those which had been urged in behalf <^ the people of Cbai- 
cis, at the first conference, on the strait of tne Euripus, as- 
the cases were similar, and he even proceeded to a greater 
degree of boldness ; on which the kins desired that they 
would consider seriously before they aaopted a resolution 
which, while they were over-cautious and provident of fu- 
turity, would give them immediate cause of repentance ; and 
then dismissed him. When the Pherssans were acquainted 
with the result of this embassy, without the smallest hesita- 
tion, ihey determined to endure whatever the fortune of war 
mignt bring on them, rather than violate their eng^igements 
with the Bomans. They accordingly exerted their utmost 
efibrts to provide for the defence of the place ; while the 
king, on his pan, resolved to assail the walls on every side 
at once ; and considering, what was evidently the case, that 
it depended on the fate of this city, the first which he had 
besieged, whether he should for the future be despised or 
dreaded by the whole nation of the Thessalians, he put in 
practice, everywhere, all possible means of strikingi|lbem 
witb terror. The first fury of the assault Uiey supportelwith 
great firmness; but in some time, great numbers of their 
men bemg either slain or wounded, their resolution bi»an to 

^*iir* ISr®'''i**^®7 ^®^® ^^^ ^ ^^^ reanima(l4% the 
^wiKes oitneir leaders, as to resolve on persevering {n their 
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resistance: and having abandoned the exterior circle <^the 
wall, for the defence of which their numbers were now in-» 
sufficient, they withdrew to the interior part of the city,' 
round which had been raised a fortification of less extent. 
At Jast, bein^ overcome by distresses of every kind, and 
fearing that, if they were taken by storm, they might meet 
no mercy from the conqueror, they capitulated. The king 
then lost no time ; but. while the alarm was fresh, sent four 
thousand men against Scotussa, which surrendered without 
delay, the garrison taking warning from the recent example 
of those in PheraB; who, notwithstanding their obstinate re- 
fbsal at first, were at length compelled by sufferings to sub- 
mit. Together with the town, Hippolochus and the JL&rissan 
garrison were jrielded to him, all of whom he dismissed 
nnhurt ; hoping that such behaviour would operate power- 
fully towards conciliating the esteem of the Lanssans. 

10. Having accomplished all this withih the space of ten 
days after his arrival at Pherae, he marched, with his whole 
force, to Cranon, which submitted On his iirst approach. 
He then took Cypsera ana Metropolis, and the forts m their 
neighbourhood ; and now every town, in all that tract, was 
m his power, except Atrax ana Gyrton. He next resolved 
to lav siege to Larissa, for he hoped that (either through 
dread inspired bv the storming ot the other towns, or in 
consideration of nis kindness in dismissing the troops of 
their garrison, or being led by the example of so many cities 
surrendering themselves) they would now lHy aside their 
obstinacy. Having ordered the elephants to advance in 
front of the battalions, for the pnrjmse of striking terror, he 
approached the city with his army in order of battle ; which 
had such an effect on a great number of the Lanssans, th$it 
they became irresolute and perplexed, between their fears 
of the enemy at their gates, and their respect for their dis' 
tant allies. Meantime^ Amjrnander, with the Athaman^n 
troops, seized on Pellmaeus; while Menippus, with ^ree 
thousand JEtolian foot and two himdred norse, marched 
into Perrhsebia, where he took Malleea and Cyretia by as- 
sault, and ravaged the lands of Tripolis. After executing 
these enterprises with despatch, they marched back to La- 
lissa, where they joined the king, just when he was holding 
a council on the method of proceeding with regard to that 
place. On this occasion there were opposite o^iiions ; for 
some bought that force should be applied ; that there was 
no time to be lost, but that the walls should be immediately 
attacked with works and machines on all sides at once i 
especially as the city stood in a plain, the entrances open, 
and the approaches everywhere level. "While others rep- 
resented at one time the strength of the city, greater beyond * 
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oonqMurison tiian that of Pkerae ; at another, the approach 
of the winter season, unlit for any operation of war, much 
more so for besieging and assaulting cities. While the 
king's judgment hung in suspense between hope and fear^ 
' his courage was raised by ambassadors happening to arrive 
jtist at, the time from Pharsalus, to make surrender of the 
game. In the mean time, Marcus Baebius had a meeting 
with Philip in Dassaretia ; and, in conformity to their joint 
/ opinion, sent Appius Claudius to reinforce Larissa, who, 
making long marches through Macedonia, arrived at that 
summit of the mountains which overhang Gonni, The town 
of Gonni is twenty miles distant from Larissa, standing at 
the opening of the vaUey called Tempe. Here, by enlar- 
ging the extent of his camp beyond what his numbers re- 
quired, and kindling more fires than were necessary, he 
imposed on the enemy the opinion which he wished, that 
the whole Roman army was there, and King Philip along 
with them. Antiochus therefore, pretending the near ap- 
proach of winter as his motive, stayed but one day lon^i, 
then withdrew from Larissa, and returned to Demetrias. 
The ^toiians and Athamanians retired to their respective 
countries. Appius, although he saw that, by the siege being 
raised, the purpose of his commission was fulfilled, yet re- 
solved to go down to Larissa to strengthen the resolution of 
the allies against future contingences. Thus the Larissans 
enjoyed a twofold happiness, from the departure of the ene- 
my out of their countiy, and from seeing a Roman ganison 
in their city. 

11. Antiochus went from Demetrias to Chalcis, where he 
became captivated with a young woman, daughter of Cle- 
optolemus. Her father was unwilling to enter into a con- 
nexion which might probably involve him in difficulties^ 
imtil at length, by messages, and afterward by personal im- 
portunities, he gained his consent; and then he celebrated 
ms nuptials in the same manner as if it were a time of pro- 
found peace.- Forgetting the two important undertakings in 
which ne was engaged,— the war with,Rome. and the liber- 
ating of Greece,— he banished every thougnt of business 
from his mind, and' spent the remainder of winter in feast- 
ing and carousals ; and when fatigued, rather than cloyed, 
with these, in sleep. The same spirit of dissipation seized 
all his officers, who conmianded in the several winter quar- 
ters, particularly those stationed in Boeotia ; and even the 
common men abandoned themselves to the same indulgen- 
ces; not one of whom ever put on his armour, or kept watch 
or guard, or did any part of the dutv or business of a soldier. 
ihis was carried to such a length,"'that when in the begin- 
ning 01 spnng the king came through Phocis to Chaeronea^ 
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"wfiere he had appointed the general assembljr of all the 
ttoops, he perceived at once that the discipline of the armj 
during the winter had not been more rigid than that of their 
coQunander. He ordered Alexander, an Acamanian, and 
Menippus, a Macedonian, to lead his forces thence to Stra- 
lum, m ^tolia ; and he nimself after offering sacrifice to 
Apollo at Delphi, proceeded to Naupaclum. After holding 
a council of the chiefs of -Etolia, he went by the road which 
leads by Chalcis and Lysimachia to Stratum, to meet his 
army, which was coming along the Malian bay. MnesiJo- 
chus, a man of distinction among the Acamanians, being 
Ibribed by many presents, not only laboured himself to dis- 
pose that nation m favour of the king, but had brought to a 
concurrence in the design their pretor, Clitus, who was at 
that time invested with the highest authority. This latter, 
finding that the people of Leucas, the capital of Acamania, 
could not be easily prevailed on to violate their former en- 
gagements, because tney were afraid of the Roman fleets, 
one under Atilius, and another at Cephalenia, practised an, 
artifice against them. He observed m the council that the 
inland parts of Acamania should be guarded from danger, 
and that all who were able to bear arms ought to march out 
to Medio and Thurium, to prevent those places from beine 
seized by Antiochus, or the iEtolians ; on which some saia 
that there was no occasion to call out all the peo|>le in that 
hasty manner, for a body of five hundred men would be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Having got this number of soldiers 
at his disposal, he placed three hundred in garrison at Medio, 
and two hundred at Thurium, with the design that they 
should fall into the hands of the king, and serve hereafter as 



12. At this time ambassadors from the king came to Me- 
dio, whose propos^ l>eing heard, the assembly began to con- 
sider what answer to give ; when some advised to adhere to 
the alliance with Rome, and others, not to reject the friend- 
ship of the king ; but Clitus offered an opinion, which seemed 
to take a middle course between the other two, and which 
was therefore adopted. It was, that ambassadors would be 
sent to the king, to request of him to allow the people of 
Medio to deliberate on a subject of such great importance hit 
a general assembly of the Acarnanians. Care was taken that 
this embassy should be composed of Mnesilochns, and some 
Others of his faction ; who, sending a private message to the 
king to bring up his army, wastea time on purpose ; so that 
ihey had scarcely set out when Antiochus appeared in the 
territory, and presently at the g^tes of the city ; and, while 
diose who were not concerned in the plot were all in hurry 
and confusion, and hastily called the young men to arms, he 
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tnu condncted into the place hy Clitvs and MnesHociiio^ 
One party of the dtizens now joined him through inclination^ 
and mose Who were of different sentiments were compelled 
l^.fear to attend him. He then calmed their apprehensions 
iy a discourse foh of mildness : and his clemency being re- 
ported abroad, several of the states of Acamania, m hopes of 
meeting the same treatment, went over to his side. Fi'oni 
Medio he went to Thuriimi, whither he had sent on before 
him the same Mnesilochus, and his colleagues in the em- 
bassv. But the detectign of the treachery practised at Medio 
rendered the Thnrians more cautious^ not more timid. Tber - 
answered him explicitlv, that thev would form no new alli- 
ance without the approDation of the Romans : they then shut 
dieir jgates, ajpd posted soldiers on the walls. Most season- 
ably lor confirming the resolution of the Acamanians, Cne- 
ins Octarius, being^senc by Ctuintus. and having receired a 
party of men and a few ships from Aulus Postumios, whom 
Atilius had appointed his lieutenant to command at Cepha- 
knia, arrived at Leueas, and filled the allies with the strong- 
est hopes ; assuring them, that the consul Manins Acilxns 
had already crossed the sea with his legions, and that tbe 
Itomam farces were encamped in Thessaly. As the seas(» 
of the year, which was by this time favourable for sailing, 
strengthened the credibility of this report, the king, aAer 
pladng a glrrison in Medio, and some other towns of Acar- 
nanja, retired from Thniium, and, taking his route through 
the cities of JEtolia and Phocis, returned to Chalcis. 

13. Marcus Baebius and Eing^ Philip, after tbe meeting 
which they had in the wihter in Dassaretia, when they sent 
Appins Oiandius into Thessaiy to raise the siege of Larissa, 
had returned to winter-quarters, the season not bein^ suffi- 
ciently advanced lor entering on action ; but now in Uie be- 
ipnning of spring, they united their forces, and marched into 
Thessuy^ Antiochus was then in Acamania, As soon as 
they entered that conntry, Philip laid siege to Mallaea, in the 
territory of Perrhsbia, and Baebius to Phacium. This town 
of ^acium he took almost at the first attempt, and then re- 
duce Phsstua with as little delay. After this he retired to 
Atrax; and having seized on Cyretia and Phricium, and 
placed ^rr^hs in the places which he had reduced, lie 
again Kuned PhiUp, who was carrying on the sie^ of Mai- 
l«a. On the arrival of the Roman army, the garrison^ either 
awed by its strength, or hoping for pardon, surrendered then- 
selves, and the combined forces marched, in one body, to re- 
cover the towns which had been seized by the Athamanians. 
^^cwere iEUpnium, Ericinum, Gomphi, Silana, Tricca, 
WK ^tf^^ Phaloria. Then they invested Pellineum, 
wnere Philip of Megalopolis was in garrison, with ire hua- 
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died foot and forty horse ; but before they made an assault^ 
they sent a person to warn Philip, not to expose himself to 
the last extremities ; to which he answered, with much con- 
fidence, that he could intrust himself either to the Romans 
or the Thessalians, but never would put himself in the power 
of the Macedonian. The confederate commanders now saw 
that they must have recourse to force) and thought that Lim- 
tisea might be attacked at the same time ; it was therefore 
a|;reed that the king should go against Limnsea, while Ba^ 
bius stayed to -carry on the siege of Pellinaeum. 

14. It happened that, just at this time, the consul, Manius 
Acilius, having crossed the sea with twenty thousand foot, 
two thousand horse, and fifteen elephants, ordered some 
military tribunes, chosen for the purpose, to lead the in^ 
fantry to Larissa, and he himself with the cavalry came 
to Limnaea, to Philip. Immediatelv on the consul's arrival, 
the town capitulated; and the king's garrison, together with 
^he Athamanians, were delivered up. From Limnaea the 
consul went to Pellinaeum. Here the Athamanians surren- 
dered first, and afterward Philip of Megalopolis. King 
JPhilip, happening to meet the latter as he was coming out 

' from the town, ordered his attendants, in derision, to salute 
him with the title of king; and he himself, coming up td 
kirn, with a sneer, highly unbecoming his own exalted sta> 
lion, accosted him by the name of brother. He was brought 
before the consul, who ordered him to be kept in confine- 
ment, and soon after sent him to Rome in chains. All the 
rest of the Athamanians, together with the soldiers of King 
Antiochus, who had been in garrison in the towns which 
surrendered about that time, were delivered over to Philip. 
They amounted to three thousand men. The consul went 
thence to Larissa, in order to hold a consultation on the gen- 
eral plan of operations; and on his wa^ was met by ambas- 
sadors from Pieria and Metropolis, with the surrender of 
those cities. Philip treated the captured, particularly the 
Athamanians, with great kindness, in expectation of gain- 
ing, through them, the favour of their countrymen; and 
having hence conceived hdpes of getting Athamania into 
his possession, he first sent forward the prisoners to their re- 
spective states, and then marched his army thither. The 
representations given by these of the king's clemency and 
generosity towards them, operated strongly on the minds of 
the people ; and Amynander, who, by his presence, had re- 
tained many in obedience, through the respect paid to his 
dignity, began now to dread that he might be delivered up to 
Philip, who had been long his professed enemy, or to the 
Romans, who were justly incensed against him for his 

' late defection. He, therefore, with his wife and chfldren, 
^ ttr. t6t. rv.— Y 
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Quitted the kingdom, and retired to Ambracia. Thus aK 
Lthamania came under the authority and dominion of Phi* 
lip. The consul delayed a few days at Larissa, for the pur- 
pose chiefly of refreshing the horses, which, by the voyage 
first, and marching afterward, had been much harassed 
and iktigued ; and when he had renewed the vigour of his 
armv by a moderate share of rest, he marched to Cranon. 
On his way, Pharsalus, Scotussa, and Pherae^ were surren- 
dered to him, together with the garrisons placed in them by 
Antiochus. He asked these men whether any of them chose 
to remain with him; and one thousand having declared 
themselves willing, he gave them to Philip; the rest he sent 
back, unarmed, to Demetrias. After this he took pFoema, 
and the forts adjacent •, and then marched forward towards 
the Malian bay. When he drew near to the pass on which 
Thaumaci is situated, all the young men of that place took 
arms ; and, quitting the town, placed themselves m ambush 
in the woods adjoining the roads, and thence, with the ad- 
vantage of higher ground, made attacks on the Roman troops 
as they marched. The consul first sent people to talk with 
them, and warn them to desist from such a mad proceeding; 
but, finding that they persisted in their undertaking, he sent 
round a tribune, with two companies of soldiers, to cut off 
the retreat of the men in arms, and took possession of the 
defenceless city. On this, the parties in ambush, bearing 
from behind the shoiits occasioned by that event, fled home- 
ward from all parts of the woods, but were intercepted and 
cut to pieces. From Thaumaci the consul came, on the sec- 
ond day, to the river Sperchius; and, sending out parties, 
laid waste the country oi the Hjrpataeans. 

15. During these transactions, Antiochus was at Chalcis ; 
and now, perceiving that he had gained nothing from 
Greece to recompense his trouble, except pleasing winter- 
quarters and a disgraceful marriage, ne warmly blamc^l 
Thoas, and the fallacious promises of the ^tolians j while 
he admired Hannibal, as a man endowed not only with wis- 
dom, but with a kind of prophetic skill, which had enabled 
him to foretel all that had come to pass. However, that he 
might not contribute to the failure of his inconsiderate en- 
terprise by his own inactivity, he sent reauisitions to the 
^toUans, to arm all their young men, ana assemble in a 
body He went himself immediately into their country, at the 
head of about ten thousand foot, Tthe number having been 
filled up out of the troops which nad come afier him from 
Asia,) and five hundred horse. Their assembly on this oc- 
casion was far less numerous than ever before, none attendr 
ina but the chiefs with a few of their vassals. The^ 
affimed that they had, with the utmost diligence, tried every 
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method to bring into the field as great a number as possi- 
ble out of their respective states, but had not been able, 
either by argument, persuasion, or authority, to overcome 
the general aversion to the service. Being disappointed 
Ihus on all sides, both by his^ own people, who delayed in 
Asia, and by his allies, who did not lulnl those engagements 
by which they had prevailed on him to comply with their 
invitation, the king retired beyond the pass of I'hermopylaB, 
A range of mountains here divides Greece in the same man- 
ner as Italy is divided by the ridge of the Apennines. Outside 
the strait of Thermopylae, towards the north, lie Epirus, 
Perrhaebia, Magnesia, Thessaly, the Achaean PhtMotis, and 
the Malian bay; on the inside, towards the south, the. greater 
part of .^tolia, Acamania, Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, and the 
adjacent island of Euboea, the territory of Attica, which 
stretches out like a promontory into the sea, and, behind that, 
the 1 eloponnesus. This range of mountains, which extends 
from Leucas and the sea on the west, through JEtoiia to the 
opposite sea on the east, is so closely covered with thickets 
and craggy rocks, that, not to speak of an army, even persons 
lightly equipped for travelling can with difficulty find paths 
through which they can pass. The hills at, the eastern ex- 
tremity are called CEta, and the highest of them Callidro- 
mus; m a valley, at the foot of which, reaching to the Malian 
bay, is a passage not broader than sixty paces. This is the 
only military road by which an army can be led, even sup- 
posing no opposition. The place is therefore called Pylae, 
the gate; and by some, on account of a warm spring, rising 
just at the entrance of it, Thermopylae> It is renaered famous 
by the glorious stand made there by a party of Lacedaemoni- 
ans against the Persians, and by their still more glorious 
death. 

16. With a very inferior portion of spirit, Antiochus now- 
pitched his camp within the enclosures of this pass, the diffi- 
culties of which he increased by raising fortincations ; and 
when he had completely strengthened every part with a dou- 
ble rampart and trench, and, wherever it seemed requisite^ 
•with a wall formed of the stones which lay scattered about 
in abundance, being very confident that the Roman army 
would never attempt to force apassage there, he sent away one 
half of the four thousand -^tolians, the number that had 
joined him, to garrison Heraclea, which stood opposite the 
entrance of the defile, and the other half to Hypata ; for he 
concluded that the consul would undoubtedlv attack Herac- 
lea, and he received accounts from many hands of depre- 
dations committed on the country round Hypata. The 
consul, after ravaging the lands of Hypaia first, and then 
those of lleraclea, in both which places the .Eiolian detach- 



ments proved useless, encamped opposite to the king, in the 
very entrance of the pass, near the warm spring; both par- 
ties of the iBtolians shutting themselves up in Heraclea. 
Antiochus, who, before he saw the enemy, thought every 
spot perfectly well fortified, and secured by guards, now be- 
gan to .apprehend that the Romans might 4iscover some 
paths among the hills above through which they could make 
their way ; for he had heard that the Lacedaemonians for- 
merly had been surrounded in that manner by the Persians, 
and Philip, lately by the Romans themselves. He therefore 
despatched a messenger to the iBtolians at Heraclea, desir- 
ing them to afford him so much assistance, at least in the 
war, as to seize and secure the tops of the hills, so as to put 
it out of the power of the Romans to pass them. The deU?- 
ery of this message raised a dissension among the JEtolians: 
some insisted that they ought to obey the king's orders, and 

fo where he desired ; others, that they ought to lie still at 
leraclea, and wait the issue, be it what it might ; for if the 
king should be defeated by the consul, their forces would be 
fresh, and in readiness to carry succour to their own states 
in the neighbourhood ; and if he were victorious, they could 
pursue the Romans while scattered in their flight. Elach 
party not only adhered positively to its own plan, bat even 
carried it intq execution ; two thousand lay still at Heraclea; 
and two thousand, divided into three parties, took possession 
of the summits called Callidromus, Rhoduntia, and Tich- 
iUns. 

17. When the consul saw that the heights were possessed 
by the ^tolians, he sent against those posts two men of con- 
sular rank, who acted as lieutenants-general, with two thou- 
sand chosen troops ;— Lucius Valerius Flaccus against Rho- 
duntia and Ticniuns, and Marcus Porcius Cato against 
Callidromus. Then, before he led on his forces against the 
enemy, he called them to an assembly, employing a short 
exhortaiion to this effect : " Soldiers, I see that the greater 
part of you who are present, of all ranks, are men who 
served in this same province, under the conduct and auspices 
of Titus Ctuintius. I thepefore wish to remind you, that 
in the Macedonian war, the pass at the river Aous was much 
more difficiilt than this before us : for this is only a ^e, a 
single passage, formed as it were by nature ; every other in 
Ihe whole tract between the two seas being utterly ioaprac- 
tieable. In the former case, there were stronger fortifica- 
tions, and more advantageously situated. The enemy's 
army was both more numerous, and composed of very su- 
perior men; for they were Macedonians, Thracians, and 
iiiynans,— people remarkable for the ferocity of their cour- 
age : your present opponents are Syi^ans, and Asiatic Greeks, 
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ihe most ansteady of men. and born slaves. The command* 
er, there, was a king of extraordinary warlike abilities, 
improved by practice from his early youth in wars against 
his neighbours, the Thracians and Illyrians, and all the ad- 
joining nations. The king with whom we have nowto deal 
28 one who (to say nothing of his former life, afler coming 
over from Asia mto Europe to make war on the Roman 
peopled has, during the whole length of the winter, accom- 
plisnea no more memorable exploit, than the taking a wife 
to gratify his amorous inclinations out of a private house, 
and a family obscure even among its neighbours; and now, 
this newly married man, after indul|fing in the luxury of 
nuptial feasts, comes out to fight. His chief reliance was 
on the strength of the ^toltans, — a nation of all others the 
Boost faithless and ungrateful, as you have formerly expe- 
rienced, and as Antiochus now experiences ; for they neither 
joined him with the great numbers that were promised, nor 
eonld they be kept in the field ; and, besides, they are now in a 
state of dissension among themselves. Although they de- 
Bianded to be intrusted with the defence of Hypata and 
Heraclea, yet they defended neither ; but one half of them fled 
to the tops of the mountains, while the others shut them- 
selves up in Heraclea. The king himself plainly confess- 
ing, that so far from daring to meet us in battle on the level 
plain, he durst not even encamp in open ground, has aban- 
doned all that tract in front, which he boasted of having 
taken from us and Philip, and has hid himself behind the 
rocks ; not even appearing in the opening of the pass, as it 
is said the Lacedaemonians did formerly, but drawing back 
his camp within the strait. Does not this demon sti^te just 
the same degree of fear, as if he had shut himself up with- 
in the walls of a city to stand a siege 1 But neither shall 
the straits protect Antiochus, nor the hills which they ha^w 
seized, the .£tolians. Sufficient care and precaution have 
been used on every quarter, that you shall have nothing 
to contend with in the fight but the enemy himself On 
your parts, you have to ccmsider, that you are not fightinp: 
merely for the liberty of Greece ; although, were that all, it 
would be an achievement highly meritorious to deliver that ' 
country now from Antiochus and the .^tolians, whkh yo« 
formerly delivered from Philip ; and that the wealth in the 
king's camp will not be the whole prize of your labour; but 
that the great collection of stores, daily expected from Ephe- 
sus, will likewise become your prey ; and also, that you will 

a yen a way for the Roman power into Asia and Syria, and 
1 the most opulont realms to the extremity of the East, 
What then must be the consequence, but that, from Qadea 
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to the Red Sea,« we shall hdveno limit but the ocean, which 
encircles the wh^ orb of the earth ; and that all mankind 
shall regard the Ik>man name with a degree of veneration 
next to that which ^ev pay to the divinities'} for the attain- 
ment of prizes of £uch magnitude, be ready to exert a spirit 
adequate to the •ccasion, that, to-morrow, with the aid of 
the gods, we may decide the matter in the field." 

18. After this discourse, be dismissed the soldiers, whOf 
before they went to their repast, got ready their armour and 
weapons. At the first dawn, the signal of battle being dis- 
played, the consul formed his troops with a narrow front, 
adapted to the nature and the straitness of the ground. When 
the King saw the enemy's standards in motion, he likewise . 
drew out his forces. He placed in the van, before the ram- 
part, a part of his light infantry ; and behind tHem, as a sup- 
port, close to the fortifications, the main strength of his Ma- 
cedonians, whom they call Sarissophori, spearmen. On the 
leH wing of these, at the foot of the mountain, he posted a 
bodv of javelin-bearers, archers, and slingers ; that from the 
higher ground they might annoy the naked flank o^ the 
enemy; and on the right of the Macedonians, to the extrem- 
ity of the works, where the de6p morasses and quicksands, 
stretching thence to the sea, render the place impassable, 
the elephants with their usual guard ; in the rear of them, 
the calvalry; and then, with a moderate interval be- 
tween, the rest of his forces as a second line. The Mace- 
donians, posted before the rampart, for some time easily with- 
stood the efforts which the Romans made everywhere to 
force a passage ; for they received great assistance ixom 
those who poured down from the higher ground a shower of 
leaden balls from their slings, and of arrows, and javelins, 
all together. But afterward, the enemy pressing on with 
greater and now irresistible force, they were obliged to give 

f round, and, filing oflf from the rear, retire within theforti- 
cation. Here, by extending their spears before them, they 
formed as it were a second rampart, for the rampart itself 
was of such a moderate height, that while its defenders en- 
joyed the advantage of the higher ground, they, at the same 
time, by the lengSi of their spears, had the enclmy within 
leacn undemeitth. Many of the assailants, inconsiderately 
approaching the work.Vere run through the body ; and they 
must either have abandoned the attempt and retreated, or 
have lost vary great numbers, had not Marcus Porciu^ come 
from the sum mit of Callidromus, whence he had didodged 

-J.J?*fu*°*^'^'^'^ euppoBed the earth to have a flatcircnlar tnr&cflL 
wund the extremity of which flowed a body of^er, caUed by them 
9^ ?™°;v The eaatem quarter of the ocean they called the Bad 
«»ca, from the ruddy colour of ibe liBiof ma. 
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the iEtoiians, after killitig the greatw part of them. These 
ha had surprised, quite unprepared, and mostly asleep, and 
now he appeared on the hill which overlooked the camp. 
Flaccus had not met the same good fortune at Tichiuns and 
Rhoduntia ; having failed in Ms attempts to approach those 
fastnesses. 

19. The Macedonians and others in the king's camp, as 
long as, on account of the distance they could distinguish 
npthing more than a body of men in motion, thought they 
were the ^tolians, who, on seeing the fight, were coming 
to their aid. But when, on a nearer view, they knew the 
standards and arms, and thence discovered their mistake, 
they were all instantly seized with such a panic, that they 
threw down their arms and fled. The pursuit wat some- 
what retarded by the fortifications, and by the narrowness 
of the valley through which the troops had to pass : and, 
above all,'by the elephants being on the rear of the flying 
enemy, so that it was with difficulty that the infantrv could 
make their way. This, indeed, the cayalrv could by no 
means do, their horses being so frightened, that they threw 
one another into greater confusion than would be occasioned 
by a battle. The plundering of the camp, also^ caused a 
considerable delay. But, notwithstanding all this, the Ro- 
mans pursued the enemy that day as far as Scarphia, killing 
and taking on the way great numbers both of men and 
horses, and also killing such of the elephants as thev could 
not secure: and then they returned to their post. This' had 
been attacfced, during the time of the action, by the uEto- 
lians quartered at Heraclea ; but the enterprise, which cer- 
tainly showed no want of boldness^ was not attended with 
any success. The consul, at the third watch of the follow- 
ing night, sent forward his cavalry in pursuit of the enemy j 
and, as soon as day appeared, set out at the head of the le- 
gions. The king had got far before him, for he fled with 
the utmost speed, and never halted until he came to Elatia. 
There he first endeavoured to collect the scattered remains 
of his army ; and then, with a very small body of haK-armed 
men, he continued his retreat to dhalcis. The Roman cav- 
alry did not overtake the kin^ himself at Elatia ; but they 
cut off a great part of his soldiers, who either halted through 
weariness, or wandered out of the way through mistake, as 
they fled without guides through unknown roads : so that . 
out of the whole army, lot one escaped, except five hun- 
dred, who kept close about the king; and even of the ten 
thousand men, whom, on the authoritjr of Polybiusj we hare 
mentioned as brought over by^he king from Asia, a very 
trifling number got off. Bat what shall we say to the ac- 
count given by Valerius An^s, that ther« were in the king • 
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army sixty thousand mm, of wliom Ibrty fhoasand fell, and 
above five thousand were taken, witli two hundred and thir- 
ty military standards 1 Of (he Rqimans were slain in the 
action itself a hundred and ^fly^ and of the party that de- 
fended the camp against the assault of the JStolians, not 
more than fifty. 

20. As the consul marched through Phocis and Bcsotia, 
the revolted states, conscious of their demerits, and dread- 
ing lest they should be exposed as enemies to the ravages of 
the soldiers, presented themselves at the gates of their cities, 
with the badges of suppliants ; but the army proceeded, du- 
ring the whole time, just as if they were in the country of 
friends, without offering violence of any sort, until they 
reached the territory of Coronea. Here a statue of King 
Antiochus, standing in the temple of Minerva Itonia, kin- 
dled such violent resentment, that permission was given to 
the soldiers to plunder the surrounding lands. But the re- 
flection quickly occurred, that, as the statue had been erect- 
ed by a general vqte of all the Boeotian states, it was nn- 
reasonable to resent it on the single district of Coronea. 
The soldiers were therefore immediately recalled, and the 
depredations stopped. The Boeotians were only reprimand- 
ed for their ungrateful behaviour to the Romans m return 
for great obligations so recently conferred. At the very 
time when the battle was fought, ten ships belonging to tlie 
king, with their commander Isidorus, lay at anchor near 
Thronium, in* the Malian bay. To them Alexander of 
Acarnania, being grievously wounded, made his escape, 
and gave an account of the unfortunate issue of the battle : 
on which the fleet, alarmed at the immediate danger, sailed 
away in haste to Census in Euboca. There Alexander 
died, and was buried. Three other ships, which came 
from Asia to the same port, on hearing the disaster which 
had befallen the army, returned to Ephesus. Isidorus sailed 
over from Cenaeus to Demetrias, supposing that the king 
might perhaps have directed his flight thither. About this 
time, Aulus Atilius, commander of the Roman fleet, inter- 
cepted a large convoy of provisions going to the king, just as 
they had passed the strait at the island of Andros : some of 
the ships he sunk, and took many others. Those who were 
in the rear tacked sibout, and steered back to Asia. Atilius, 
with the captured vessels in train, sailed back to Piraeas, 
nis former station, and distributed a vast quantity of com 
^^^'^g il»e Athenians, and the other allies in that quarter. 

'il. Antiochus, quitting Chalcis before the consul arrived 
«lt^*'l^u®^ ^^^^ '^ Tenus, and thence passed over to Ephe- 
«^« J7 > '^^, '^^"S"! came to Chalcis, the gates were 
<*pen to receive him; for Aristoteles. who Commanded for 
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the kiiig, on hearing of his approach, had -withdrawn from 
the city. The rest of the cities of Euboea abo suhmitted 
-without opposition ; and peace being restored all over the 
island witnin the space of a few days, without in^cting 
punishment cm any, the army, -which had acquired much 
higher praise for moderation aAer victory, than even for the 
attainment of it, marched back to Thermopylae. fVom this 
place t)ie consul despatched IVIarcus Cato to Rome, that the 
senate and people might learn what had passed from un- 
questionable authority. He set sail fVom Creusa, a sea-port 
belonging to the Thespians, seated at the bottom of the 
Corinthian gulf, and steered to Petrs, in Achaia. From 
Petrae he coasted along the shores of iCtolia and Acar- 
nania, as far as , Corcyra, and thence he passed over to 
Hydruntum in Italy. Proceeding hence witn rapid expedi- 
tion by land, he arrived on the fiuh day at Rome. Having 
come into the city before day, he went on directly from the 
gate to Marcus Junius, the pretor, who, at the first dawn, 
assembled the senate. Here, Lucius Cornelius Scipio, who 
had been despatched by the vconsul several days before Cato. 
and on his arrival had heard that the latter had outstripped 
him, and was then in the senate, came in, just as he was 
giving a recital of the transactions. The two lieutenants- 
general' were then, by order of the senate, conducted to the 
assemblv of the people, where they gave the same account, 
as in the senate, of the services performed in .£tolia. 
Hereon a decree was passed, that a supplication of three 
days' continuance should be performed ; and that the pretor 
should offer sacrifice to such of the gods as his judgment 
should direct, with forty victims of the larger kinds. About 
the same time Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, who, two yeard 
before, had gone into Farther Spain, in the office of pretor, 
went through the city in ovation. He carded in the pro- 
cession a hundred and thirty thousand silver denariuses,* 
and, besides the coin, twelve thousand pounds' weight of 
silver, and a hundred and twenty-seven pounds' weight of 
gold. 

22. The consul Acilius sent on from Thermopylae a mes- 
sage to the iEtolians in Heraclea, warning them, " then at 
least, atei the experience which they had of the emptiness of 
the king's professions, to return to a proper way of thinking; 
and, by surrendering Heraclea, to endeavour to procure 
from the senate a pardon for their past madness, or error, if 
they rather chose so to call it ;" and he observed that " other 
Grecian states also had, during the present war, revolted 
from the Romans, to whom they were under the highest 
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obligations: Imt that inasmuch as, after the flight of the 
king, whose presence had inspired that confidence which 
led them astray from their duty, they had not added obsti- 
nacy to their other crimes, they were readmitted into friend- 
ship. In like manner, although the ^tolians had not fol- 
lowed the king's lead, but had invited him, and had been 
principals in the war, not auxiliaries; nevertheless, if they 
could, prevail on themselves to show a proper sense o€ their 
misconduct, they might still ensure their safety." Their 
answer showed nothing like a pacific disposition ; where- 
fore, seeing that the business must be determined by force of 
arms, and that, notwithstanding the defeat of the king, the 
war of -^tolia was as far from a conclusion as ever, Acilius 
led up his army from Thermopylae to Heraclea ; and, on the 
same day, rode on horseback entirely round the walls, in order 
to discove r the strength of the city. Heraclea is situated at the 
foot of Mount (Eta; the town itself is in -the plain, but has 
a citadel overlooking it, which stands on an eminence of 
considerable height, terminated on all sides by precipices. 
Having examined every part which he wished to see, the 
consul determined to make the assault in four places at once. 
On the side next the river Asopus, where is also the Gym- 
nasium, he gave the direction of the works to Lucius Va- 
lerius. He assigned to Tiberius Sempronius liOngos the 
attack of a part of the suburbs, which was as thickly inhabit- 
ed as the city itself. He appointed Marcus Bsebios to act on 
the side opposite the Malian bay, where the access was far 
more easy ; and Appius Claudius, on the side next to another 
riynlet, called Melas the black, opposite to the temple of 
Diana. These exerted themselves with such vigorous emu- 
Kition, that within a few da^rs the towers, rams, and other 
machines used in the besieging of towns, were all comple- 
ted. The lands round Heraclea, naturally marshy, and 
abounding with tall trees, furnished timber in abundance 
for every kind of work ; and then, as the ^tolians had fled 
into the city, the deserted suburbs supplied not only beams 
and boards, but also bricks and mortar, and stones of every 
size for all their various occasions. 

23. The Romans carried on their approaches Inr means 
of works more than of personal exertions ; the ^tolians 
maintained their defence by dint of arms: for when the 
walls were shaken by the ram, they did not, as is usual, in- 
tercept and turn aside the strokes by the help of nooses 
formed on ropes, but sallied out in large armed bodies, with 
P?\^ carrying fire in order to bnm the machines. They 
nad likewise arched passages through the parapet, for the 
^r^ of making sallies; and when they built up the waU 
mew, m the room of any part that was demolished, they 
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left a great number of these sallyports, that they might mnli 
oat in many places at once. In several days, at the begin- 
ning, while their strength was unimpaired, they carried on 
this practice in numerous parties, and with much spirit; 



the want of sleep, as the Romans, having plenty of men, re- 
lieved each other regularly in their posts ; while among the 
.£tolians, their numbers being small, the same persons 
were obliged to toil on without intermission. During a 
space of twenty-four days they were kept day and night in 
one continued course of unremitting exertion against the at- 
tacks carried on by the enemy in U>\\r different quarters at 
once ; so that they never had an hour's respite from action. 
When the consul, from computing the time, and from the 
reports of deserters, judged that the -fitolianswere thorough- 
ly fatigued, he adopted the following plan:— At midnight 
he gave the signal of retreat, and drawing off all his men at 
once from the assault, kept them quiet in the camp until the 
third hour of the next day. The attacks were then renew- 
ed, and continued until midnight, when they ceased, until 
the third hour of the day following. The ^tolians ima- 
gined that the Romans suspended the attack from the same 
cause by which they felt themselves distressed,--excessive 
fatigue. As soon therefore as the signal of retreat was 
given to the Romans, as if themselves were thereby recalled 
from duty, every one gladly retired from his post, nor did 
they again appear in arms on the walls before the third hour 
of the day. 

24. The consul having put a stop to the assault at mid- 
night, renewed it on three of the sides, at the fourth watch, 
with the utmost vigour; ordering Tiberius Sempronius, on 
the fourth, to keep his party alert, and ready to obey his 
signal; for he concluded assuredly, that, in the tumult by 
night, the enemy would all run to those quarters where they 
heara the shouts. Of the ^tolians, such as had gone to 
rest with difficulty roused their bodies from sleep, exhaust- 
ed as they were with, fatigue and watching; and such as 
were still awake ran in the dark to the places where they 
heard the noise of fighting. Meanwhile tne Romans endea- 
Yonred to climb over the ruins of the walls, through the 
breaches; in others, strove to scale the walls with ladders; 
while the ^tolians hastened to defend the parts attacked. 
In one quarter, where the buildings stood outside the citjr. 
there was neither attack nor defence; but a party stood 
ready, waitina for the signal to make an attacfc, but there 
was none within to oppose them. The day now began to 
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dawn, and the consul gave the signal; on which the partf, 
without any ouposition, made their way into the town; some 
through breaches, others scaling the walls where ihey were 
entire. As soon as the iBtolians heard them raise the shoot, 
which denoted the place being taken, they everywhere for- 
sook their post$, ana fled into the citadel. The victors sack' 
ed the city ; the consul having given permission, not for the 
sake of gratifying resentment ot animosi^, but that the sol- 
diers, after having been restrained from plunder in so many 
captured cities, might at last, in some one idace, enjoy the 
fruits of victory. About midday he recalled the trocm: 
and, dividing tnem into two parts, ordered one to be led 
round by the foot of the mountain to a rock, which was of 
eqnal height with the citadel, and seemed as if it had been 
broken off from it, leaving a hollow between ; bnt the sum- 
mits of these eminences are so nearly contiguous, that wea- 
pons may be thrown into the citadel from their tops. With 
the other half of the troops the consul, intended to march up 
from the city to the citadel, as soon as he should receive a 
signal from those who were to mount the rock on the far- 
ther side. The iEtolians in the citadel could not support 
the shout of the party which bad sei2ed the rock, and the 
consequent attack of the Romans from the city ; for their 
courage was now t)roken, and the place was by no means 
In a condition to hold out a siege of anv continuance ; the 
women, children, and great numbers of other helpless peo- 
ple, being crowded together in a fort, which was scarce ca- 
pable of containing, much less of affording protection to 
such a multitude. On the first assault, therefore, they laid 
down their arms and submitted. Among the rest was deliv- 
ered up Damocritus, chief magistrate of the iBtolians, who 
at the beginning of the war, when Titus Cluintius asked for 
a copy of the decree passed by the i&tolians for inviting 
Antiochus, told him, that, "in Italy, when the iEUolians 
were encamped there, it should be delivered to him." This 
presumptuous insolence of his, enhanced the satisfaction 
which the victors felt at his being put into their hands. 

25. At the same time, while the Romans were employed 
in the reduction of Heraclea, Philip by concert besieged 
Lamia. He had an interview with the consul as he was 
returning from Boeotia, at Thermopyl©, whither he came 
to congratulate him and the Roman people on their suc- 
cess^, and to apologize for his not having taken iin active 
part in the war, being prevented by sickness;, and then they 
went from thence by different routes to lay siege to the two 
cuies at once. The distance between these places is about 
seven miles ; and as Lamia stands on high ground, and haa 
«a open prospect on that side paracularlyj the distcaiee atenn 
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very 8b<M[t{ and every thias that parties can be seen from 
thence. The Romans and Macedonians, with all the emii« 
laiion of competitors for a prise, employed the utmost exer- 
tions, both night and day, either in the works or in fighting; 
but the Macedonians) encountered greater diHIculty on this 
«ccofint, that the Romans made their approaches by moundsi 
covered galleries, and other works, which were all above 

f round; whereas the Macedonians worked imder ground 
y mines, and, in that stony soil, oAen met a flinty rock, 
which iron could not penetrate. The king seeing that little 
progress could be made in that way, endeavoured, by rea- 
soning with the principal inhabitants, to prevail on them to 
surrender the place ; lor he was fully persuaded that if He^ 
raclea should be taken first, the Lamians would then choose 
to surrender to the Romans rather than to him ; and that (he 
ttonsul would take to himself the merit of relieving them 
from a siege. Nor was he mistaken in that opinion ; for no 
aooner was Heraclea reduced, than a message came to him 
to raise the siege ; because " it was more reasonable that the 
Roman soldiers, who had fought the £tolians in the field, 
should reap the fruits of the victory." Thus was Lamia 
relieved, and the misfortune of a neighbouring city proved 
the means of its escaping a like disaster. 

36. A few days before the capture of Heraclea, the JEto- 
lians, having assembled a council at Hypata, sent ambassa- 
tlors to Antiochus, among whom was Thoas, who had visited 
him before in the same capacity. Their instructions were, 
in the first place, to request the king again to assemble his 
land and marine forces, and come into Greece; and, in the 
next place, if it should be inconvenient to him to leave home, 
then to send them supplies of men and money. They were 
to remind him that 'Mt concerned his dignity and his honour 
not to abandon his allien; and it likewise concerned the safety 
of his kingdom not to leave the Romans at full leisure, afler 
rniningthe nation of the ^tolians,tocarry their whole force 
into Asia." Their remonstrances were well founded, and 
therefore made the deeper impression on the king; in con- 
sequence of which, he immediately supplied the ambassadors 
with the money requisite for the exigences of the war, and 
assured tliem that he would send them succours both c^ 
troops and ships. He kept with him Thoas, who was not 
unwilling to stay, as he hoped that his presence might accel- 
erate the performance of the king's promises. 

27. But the loss of Heraclea entirely broke the spirits of 
the ^tolians; insomuch that, within a few days after they 
bad sent ambassadors into Asia for the purpose of renew ;ng 
the war, and inviting the king, they threw aside'all thoughts 
«f fighting, and despatched deputies to the consul ta sue mht 
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peace. When these began to speak, the consn) intennptiflf 
them, said that he bad other business to attend to at present f 
and, ordering them to return to Hypata, granted ihem a 
truce for ten days, sending with them Lucius Valerius Flac* 
t^ns, to whom he desired whatever business they intended to 
have proposed to himself might be communicated, with any 
other that they thought proper. On their arrival at Hypata, 
the ehiefs'oi the ^tolians held & ccmsultation, at which 
Flaccus was present, on the method to be used in treating 
with the consul. They showed an inclination to be^n with 
setting forth the ancient treaties, and the services which they 
had performed to the Roman people ; on which Flaccus de- 
sirea them to ** speak no more of treaties, which they tfaeni' 
selves had violated and annulled." He told them that " they 
might expect more advantage from an acknowledgment of 
their fault, and submissive entreaty; for their hopes of 
safety rested not on the merits of their cause, but on the ' 
clemency of the Roman people. That if they acted in a 
suppliant manner, he would himself be a solicitor in their 
favour, both with the consul and with the senate at Rome : 
for thither also they must send ambassadors." This appeared 
to all the only way to safety : *' to submit themselves entire- 
ly to the faith of the Romans : for, in that case, the latter 
would be ashamed to do injury to suppliants ; while them- 
selves would, nevertheless, retain the power of consuhing 
their own interest, should fortune offer any thing more a£ 
vantageouR." 

28. When they came into the consul's presence, Phaeneas, 
who was at the head of the embassy, made a lon^ ^eech, 
in which he endeavoured, by a variety of pathetic repre- 
sentations, to mitigate the wrath of the conqueror; ana he 
concluded with saying, that "the iCtolians surrendered 
themselves and all belonging to them to the faith of the Ro- 
man people." The consul, on hearing this, said, ** ^tolians, 
consider well whether you will yield on these terms:" and 
then Phaeneas produced the decree, in which the conditimis 
were expressly mentioned. " Sinee, then," said the consul, 
"you submit in this manner, I demand that, withont delay, you 
deliver up t.o me Dicasarchus, your conntrjrman, Menetas 
the Epirot," who had, with an armed force entered Nau- 
pactum, and compelled the inhabitants to abandon the cause 
of Rome, "and also Amynander, with the Athamanian 
chiefs, by whose advice you revolted from us." Phseneas, 
scarcely waiting until the Roman had done speaking, an- 
swered,—" We surrendered ourselves, not into slavery, but 

I?^^ ^aJth ; and I take it for granted that, from not being 
«ufliciently acquainted with us, you fell into the mistake of 
commanding what is inconsistent .T|yith» the practice of the 
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€hpecks."— " Nor in truth," replied the consul, " do I much 
concern myself, at present, what the iEtolians may think 
conformable to the practice of the Oreeks ; while I, con- 
formably to the practice qf the Romans, exercise authority 
over men, who just now surrendered themselves by a decree 
of their own, and were before that conquered by my arms. 
Wherefore, unless mv commands are quickly complied 
with, I order that you be put in chains." At the same time 
he ordered chains to be brought forth, and the lictors to sur- 
round the ambassadors. This effectually subdued the arro- 
gance of Phseneas and the other .£tolians; and, at length, 
they became sensible of their situation. Phaeneas then said, 
that " as to himself and his countrymen there present, they 
knew that his commands must be obeyed; but it was neces- 
sary that a council of the iEtolians should meet, to pass de- 
crees accordingly ; and that, for that purpose, he requested 
a suspension of arms for ten days." At the intercession of 
Flaccus this was granted, and the .£tolians returned to Hy- 
pata. When Phaeneas related here, in the select council, 
called Apocleti, the orders which they had received, and the 
treatment which they had narrowly escaped, although the 
melancholy condition to which they were reduced drew forth 
the deepest lamentations from the members present, neverthe- 
less they were of opinion that the conqueror must be obeyed, 
and that the ^tolians should be summcmed from all their 
towns to a general assembly. 

29. But when the assembled multitude heard the same ac- 
count, they were so highly exasperated both by the harsh- 
ness of the order, and the indignity offered, that, even if 
they had been in a pacific temper before, the violent impulse 
of anger which they then felt would have been sufficient to 
rouse them to war. There occurred besides the difficulty 
of executing the orders ; for, " how was it possible for them, 
for instance, to deliver up King Amynander 1" It happened 
also that a ravourable prospect seemed to open to them ; for 
Nicandcr, returning from King Antiochus at that juncture, 
filled the minds of the people with unfounded assurances 
that immense preparations for war -^ere going on both b^ 
land and sea. This man, aAer finish mg the business of his 
embassy, set out on his return to ^tolia, and the twelfth 
day after he embarked reached Phalara, on the Malian bay. 
Having conveyed thence to Lamia the money that he had 
brought, he, with a few light troops, directed, in the evening, 
his course towards Hypata, by known paths, through the 
country which lay between the Roman and Macedoniaa 
camps. Here he fell in with an advanced guard of the Ma- 
cedonians, and was conducted to the king, who had not yet 
risen from dinner. FhiUp, being told of his coming, re- 
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ceiTed him as a guest, not an enemjr ; desired him to tako 
a seat, and a share of the entertainment; and aAerward, 
when he dismissed the rest, detained him alone, and told him 
that he had nothing to fear for himselC He censored se* 
Yerely the conduct of the iBtolians, in bringing, first the Ro- 
mans, and afterward Antiochns, into Greece ; designs which 
oi]iginated in a want of judgment, and always fell heavy on 
dieir own heads. But " he would forget," he said, "all past 
transactions, which it was easier toblaflie than to amend; nor 
would he act in such a manner as to appear to insult their 
misfortunes. On the other hand, it would become the JEto- 
lians to lay aside^ at length, their animositjr towards him; 
and it wonkl become Nicander himself, in his prirate capa* 
city, to remeinber that day on which he was to be indebted 
to aim for his preservation." He then gave him an escort 
to a place of saiety; and Nicander arrived at Hypata, while 
his countrymen were consulting about the peace with Rome. 

30. Manius Acilius having sold, or given to the soldiers, 
the booty found near Heraclea, and haying learned that the 
counsels adopted at Hypata were not of a pacific nature, 
bat that the JEtolians had hastily assembled at Naupactom, 
with intention to make a stand there a^inst all their adver- 
saries, sent forward Appius Claudius, with four thousand 
men, to seize the tops of the hills, where the passes were 
difficult; and he himself, ascending Mount Chita, offered 
sacrifice to Hercules in the^t called Pyra,* because there 
the mortal part of that demigod was barned. He then set 
out with the main body of the army, and jnarched aH the 
rest of the way with tolerable ease and expedition. But 
when they came ta Coraz, a very high mountain between 
Oallipolis. and Naupactnm, great numbers of the beasts of 
burden, togetbefT with their loads, tumbled down the preci- 
pices, by which many of the men were hurt. This clearly 
siiowed an extraordinary deg:ree of negligence in the enemy, 
who had not secured the pass by a guard, and which must 
have greatly incommoded the Romans ; for, even as the 
case was, the ar,my suffered considerably. Hence he marched 
down to Naupactum ; and having erected a fort against the 
citadel, he invested the other parts of the city, dividing his 
forces according to the situation of the walls. Nor was this 
siege likely to prove less difficult and laborions than that o£ 
Heraclea. 

31. At the same time, the Achaeans laid siege to Messene 
in Peloponnesus, because it refused to become a m«%mber of 
their body ; foe the two states of Messene and Ells were un- 
connected with the Aohaean confederacy, and favoured the 
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designs of the iEStolians. However, the Eleans. after An- 
iiochns had beeo driven out of Greece, answered the depu- 
ties sent by the Achasans with more moderation ; that '* when 
the king's troops were removed, they would consider wha) 
part they shonld take." But the Messenians had dismissed 
■ the deputies without an answer, and prepared for war. 
Alarmed afterward at the danger of their situation, wiym 
they saw the enemy ravaging their country without control, 
and pitching their camp almost at their gates, they sent dep- 
nties to Chalais, to Titus Gtuintius, the author of their lib- 
erty, to acquaint him that " the Messenians were willing, 
both to open their gates and surrender their city to the Ro- 
mans, but not to the Achaeans." On hearing this, Gtuintius 
immediately set out, and despatched from Megalopolis a 
messenffer to Diophanes, pretor of the Achaeans, requiring 
him to draw off his army instantly from Messene, and to 
«ome to him. Diophanes obeyed the order ; raisin? the 
Eiege, he hastened forward himself before the army, and met 
Q^uintius near Andania, a small town between Megalopolis 
and Messene. When he began to explain the reasons for 
commencing the siege^ Gtuintius gently reproving him for 
undertaking a business of that im[)ortance without consult- 
ing hlm,x)rdered him to disband his forces, and not to dis- 
turb a peace which had been established on terms highly 
teneficial to alL He commanded the Messenians to recall 
the exiles, and to unite themselves to the confederacy of the 
Acheoans ; and if there were any particulars to which they 
chose to object, or any preeautions judged requisite against 
future contingencies, they might apply . to him at Corinth. 
He then gave direaions to Diophanes to convene immedi- 
ately a general council of the Achaans, that he might settle 
«ome business with them. 

32. In this assembly he complained of their having ac- 
quired possession of the island of Zacynthus by nnfi^ 
means, and demanded that it should be restored to the Ro- 
mans. Zacynthus had formerly belonged to Philip, king 
4f Macedonia, and he had made it over to Amynander, in 
requital of his having given him leave to march an army 
tlm>affh Athamania. into the upper part of ^tolia, on that 
expedition wherein ne reduced tne JBtolians to despair, and 
compelled them to sue for peace. Amynander gave the 
fovemment of the island to Fhilip, the MegalopoUtan ; and 
afterward, during the war in whieh he acted in conjunction 
VitJi Antiochus against the Romans, having called out Philip 
t* a command in the field, he sent as his successor. Hiero- 
^cs of Aerigentom. This man. after the defeat or Antio- 
chus atThermqpylaB, and the expulsion of Amynander from 
Athattania by rhilipi sent emiisaries of his own accord to 
z 2 



Dtophanes, pretor ef the AofaaBans ; imd havtft^^iftkol 
for a sam or monejr, pat tke Achseaiis in ppsscisloD of the 
island. This acqoisuion, made daring the war, The R^wnant 
claimed as their own ; for they said that *' it was not fot 
Diophanesand the Achseans that the consal Blanlas Acilio^ 
and the Roman legions, fought at Thjsr mopjlae.** Diopbancs, 
in answer, sometimes apologised for himself and his nation ; 
sometimes insisted on the justice of the proceeding. But 
several of the Achseans testified that they had, from ttm 
beginning, disapproved of that business, and they now 
blamed the obstinacy of the pretor. Pursuant to their ad* 
vice, a decree was made, that the affair should be left entirely 
to the disposal of Titus Gtuintins. AsCtiiintius was severe . 
to such as made opposition, so, when complied with, he was 
easily SLippeased. Laying aside therefore every thing stern 
in his voice and .ooks, he said, " If, Achseans, I thought the 
possession of that island advantageous to you, I wookl be 
the first to advise the senate and pec^le of Rome to leave it 
in your hands. But as I see that a tortoise, when collected 
within its natural covering, is safe against blows of anv kind, 
and whenever it thrusts out any of its members, it feels 
whatever it has thus uncovered weak and liable to every in* 
jury ; so you, Achaeans, being enclosed on all sides by the 
sea, can easily unite among yourselves, and maintam 1^ 
that imion all that is comprehended within the limits oi 
Peloponnesus; but whenever, through ambition of en* 
larging your possession:, you overstep these limits, then all 
that you* hold beyond them is naked and exposed to every 
attaclc." The whole assembly declaring their assent, and 
Diophanes not daring to give iarther opposition, Zacynthus 
was ceded to the Romans. 

33. When the consul was on his march to Naunactmn, 
King Philip proposed that, if it was agreeable to nim, he 
'^pmd in the mean time retake those cities that had revolted 
from their alliance with Rome. Having obtained permission 
eo to do, he about this time marched his army to Demetrias, 
where he knew that great distraction prevailed ; for the gar- 
rison, being destitute of all hope of saccoar since they were • 
abandoned by Antiochus, ana having no reliance on the 
JBtolians, daily and nightly expected the arrival of Philip 
or the Romans, whom they had most reason to dread^ i» 
-these were more justly incensed again^ them. There was 
fai the place an irregular multitude of the king's soldiers,* • ., 
few of whom had been at first stationed'there as i^ garrison, 
but the greater part had fled thither aft^ the defeat of his / 
«rmy, most of them without arms^ *nd without either 

■^^gSf/ courage sufficient to.sustain a siege. Wherefore, 
ifba^stending on mettengen io jsAt Am h^ nf 
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IfroaTttble terms, th$y fdasvered liiat tb^ir gates irere open 
for the king. On his first entrance,- several of the chiefs left 
the cUf ; Earylochos killed himself. The soldiers of An- 
tiochns, in conformity to astipalation, were escorted through 
Macedonia and Thrace by a body of MacedcnHtas, and con- 
ducted to Lysimachia. There were also a few ships at 
Pemetrias, under the command of Isidorus, which, together 
with their commander, were dismissed. Philip thett r&* 
4uced Dolopia, Aperantia, and sereral cities of rerrhaebia. 
S4. While Philip was thus empioyed, Titus Gluintius, afttr 
receiving from the Achaean council the cession of Zacyn- 
thos, crcMBsed over to Nad pactum, which had stood a siege of 
near two months, but was now reduced to a desperate condi- 
|i<m ; and it was supposed that, if it should be taken by storm, 
^e whole nation of the ^tolians would be sunk thereby in 
iUter destruction. But although he had good reason to be 
jmgry with the iBtolians, from the recollection that they 
jilone had attempted to depreciate his merits when he was 
giving liberty to Greece, and had refused to pay any regard 
to his advice when he endeavoured, by forewarning them of 
jthe events which had since occurred, to deter them from 
their mad undertaking, — nevenheless, thinking it particu- 
larly incumbent on him, who hadasserted the freedom of the 
country, to prevent any of its states from being entirely sub- 
verted, he first walked about near the walls, that he mieht be 
easily known by the iEtoliaos. He was quickly distin- 
guished bv the first advanced guards, and the news rpread 
from rank to rank that duintius was there. On this the 
people from all sides ran to the walls, and eagerly stretching 
out their hands, all in one joint cry besought Gtuintius by 
name to assist and save them. Although he was much af- 
iected by these entreaties, yet for that time he made signs 
with his hand that they were to expect no assistance mm 
him. However, when he met the consul he accosted him 
thus :— " Manius Acilius, are you unapprized of what is 
passing ; or do you know it, and think it immaterial (o the 
interest of the commonwealth 1*' These words raising the 
consul's curiosity, he requested him to explain what he 
meant. Gtuintius then said, " Do you not see that, since the 
defeat of Antiochus, you have been wasting time in besieg- 
ing two cities, tboagh the year of your command is near ex- . 
piring ; but that Philip, who never faced the enemy, or even 
saw their standards, has annexed to his dominions such a 
number, not only of cities, but of nations, — Athamania, Per- 
rhaebia, Aperantia, Dolopia 1 But, surely, we are not so 
deeply interested in diminishing the strength and resources 
of the ^tolians as in hindering those of Philip from l^ing 
aogm^ted beyond measure ; and in you and your sdlaiers 
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not hayine vet gtined, to reward your victory, as many 
towns as Philip has gained Grecian states." 

35. The consul assented to the justness of his remarks, 
bat was ashamed to let himself be foiled in his attempt, ana 
to raise the aiege. At Ien|[th the matter was left entirely to 
the management of Gluintius. He went again to that part 
of the wall idience the ^tolians had called to him a lit- 
tle before; and on their entreating him now, with still 
greater earnestness, to take compassion on the nation of the 
iBtolians, he desired that some of them might come oat to 
him. Accordingly Phseneas himself, with some others of 
the principal men, instantly came, and threw themselves at 
his feet. He then said, " Your condition causes me to re- 
strain my resentment and my reproofs. The events whidi 
I foretold have come to pass, and voa have not even so mach 
consolation left as the reflection that yoa have not deserved 
what has fallen on you. Nevertheless, since fate has in 
some manner destined me to- the office or cherishing the in- 
terests of Greece, I will not cease to show kindness even to 
the unthankful. Send a suppliant embassy to the consul, 
and let them petition him for a suspension of hostilities, for 
so long a time as will allow you to send ambassadors to 
Rome to surrender yourselves to the will of the senate. I 
will intercede, and plead in your favour with the consul." 
They did as Gluintius directed; nor did the consul reject 
their application. He granted them a truce for a certain 
time, until an account might be brought from Rome of the 
result of their embassy ; and then, raising the siege, he sent 
lus army into Phocis. The consul, with Titus Gluintius, 
crossed over thence to ^gium, to confer with the coimciloi 
the AchsBans, where the business of the Eleans was intro- 
duced, and also a proposal of restoring the Lacedemonian 
exiles. But neither was carried into execution, because the 
Achaeans chose to reserve to themselves the merit of efiect- 
ing the latter; and the Eleans preferred being united to the 
Achaean confederacy by a voluntary act of their own rather 
than through the mediation of the Romans. Ambassadors 
came hither to the consul from the Epirots, who, it was well 
known, had not fulfilled with sincerity the engagements to 
which they were bound by the treaty of alliance. Although 
they had uol furnished Antiochus with any soldiers, yet 
thev were charged with havine assisted him with money; 
and they did not disavow the having sent ambassadors to 
him. They requested that they might be permitted to con- 
tinue on the former footing of^ friendship. To which the 
consul answered, that " he did not yet Know whether he 
was to consider them as friends or foes. The senate must 
oe the judge of that matter. He would therefore take na 
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Step in the business, bat leave it to be determined at Rome : 
ana for that pnrpose be granted them a tmce of ninety days.'' 
When the Epirots who were sent to Rome addressed th^ 
senate, they rather enumerated hostile acts which they had 
not committed, than cleared themselvesof those laid to their 
charge ; and they received an answer of sach a kind as 
showed that they had rather obtained pardon than proved 
their innocence. About the same time ambassadors from 
King Philip were introduced to the senate, and presented 
his congratulations on their late successes. They asked 
leave to sacrifice in the capitol, and to deposite an ofifering of 
gold in the temple of Jupiter supremely good and great. 
This was granted bv the senate, and they presented a golden 
crown of a hundred pounds weight. The senate not only 
answered the ambassadors with kindness, but gave them 
Demetrius, Philip's son, who was at Rome as a hostage, to 
be conducted home to bis father. Such was the conclusion 
of the war waged in Greece by the consul Manius Acilins, 
against Antiochns. 

36. The other consul, Pnblius Cornelius Scipio, to whose 
lot the province of Gaul had fallen, before he set out to take 
the field against the Boians, demanded of the senate by a 
decree, to order him money for the exhibition of games, 
which, when acting as propretor in Spain, he bad vowed at 
a critical time of a battle. His demand was deemed un- 
precedented and unreasonable, and the3r therefore voted that 
** whatever games he bad vowed on his own single judg- 
ment, without consulting the senate, he should celebrate out 
of the spoils, if he had reserved anv for the purpose ; other- 
wise at nis own expense." Accorcfingly, Pnolius Cornelius 
exhibited those games through the space of ten days. About 
this time the temple of the great Idaean Mother was dedi- 
cated : which deit^, on her being brought from Ada in the 
consQlate of Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterward surnamed 
AfVicanus, and Publius Licinius, the above mentioned Pub- 
lius Cornelius had conducted from the sea side to the Pala- 
tine. In pursuance of a decree of the senate, Marcos Livius 
and Caius Claudius, censors, in the consulate of Marcus 
Cornelius and Publius Sempronius, had contracted with 
builders to erect the goddess's temple ; and, thirteen years 
after that, it was dedicated by Marcus Janius Brutus, and 
games were celebrated on occasion of its dedication : in 
which, according to the account of Valerius Antias, dra- 
matic entertainments were, for the first time, introduced into 
the Megalesian games. Likewise Caius Licinius Lucullus, 
benng appointed duumvir, dedicated the temple of Youth in 
the great circus. This temple had been vowed sixteen years 
heSbre, by Marcus Uvius, consul, on the day whereon ns 
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jcat oC Hasdnibal and his army ; and the same person, when 
censor, in the consulate of Marcus Cornelius and Pnblins 
Semproniusy had contracted for the building of it. Gbmes 
were also exhibited on occasion of this consecration, and 
every thing was performed With the greater deffree of reli- 
gious zeal, on account of the impending war with Antiochus. 

37. At the beginning of the ^ear in which those transac- 
tions passed, afrer Muiins Acilius had gone to open the 
campaign, and while the other consul, Publius Cornelius, 
yet remained in Rome, two tame oxen, it is said, climbed up 
hj ladders on the tiles of a house in the Carinse. "^he aru&- 
pices ordered them to be burned alive, and their ashes to be 
thrownyinto the Tiber. It was reported that several showers 
of stones had fallen at Tarracina and Amitemum ; that at 
Mintums the temple of Jupiter, and the shops round the 
forum, were struck by lightning; that, at vultumnm, in the 
mouth of the river, two ships were struck by lightning and 
burnt to ashes. On occasion of these prodigies, the decem- 
virs, being ordered by a decree of the senate to consult the 
Sibylline books, declared that " a fast ought to be instituted 
in honoar of Ceres, and the same observed every fifth year; 
that the nine days' worship ought to be solemnized, and a 
supplication for one day; and, that, when employed in the 
supplication, the people should wear garlands on their heads; 
a^, that the consul Publius Cornelius should sacrifice to 
such deities, and with such victims as the decemvirs should 
direct." When he had used every me^ns to averfthe wrath 
of the gods, by duly fulfilling vows, and expiating prodigies, 
the consul went to his province ; and ordering the proconsul 
Cneius Domitius to disband his army, and go home to Rome, 
he marched his own legions into the territory of the Boians. 

38. Nearly at the same time, the Ligurians, having col- 
lected an army under the sanction of their devoting law, 
made an unexpected attack, in the night, on the camp of the 
proconsul Gtiiintus Minucius. Minncius kept his troops un- 
til daylight drawn up within the rampart, and watchful to 
prevent the enemy from scaling any part of the fortifications. 
At the first light he made a sally by two gates at once ; but 
the Ligurians did not, as he had expected, give way to his 
first onset ; on the contrary, they maintained a dubious con- 
test for more than two hoars. At last, as supplies of troops 
continuallv came out from the camp, and fresh men took the 
places of those who were wearied in the fight, the Ligurians, 
who, besides other hardships, felt a great loss of strength 
frpm the loss of sleep, after a severe struggle betook them- 

A^^ ^o %ht. Above four thousand of the enemv were kill- 
ed; the Romans and allies lost not quite three hundred. About 
two months after this, the consul Publins ComeUus foujfht a 
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pitched battle with the army of the Boians with extraordi' 
nary success. Valerius Antias affirms, that twenty-eight 
thousand of the ^nemy were slain, and three thousand four 
hundred taken, with a hundred and twenty-four military 
standards, one thousand two hundred and thirty horses, and 
two hundred and forty-^even wagons; and that of the con- 
ouerors there fell one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
four. Though we may not entirely credit this writer with 
respect to the numbers, as he alwajrs exaggerates most ex- 
travagantly, yet it is certain that the victory on this occasion 
was very complete ; becaase the enemy's camp was taken, 
while, immediately after the battle, the Boians surrendered 
themselves; ajid because a supplication was decreed by the 
senate on account of it, and victims of the greater kinds 
were sacrificed. 

39. The consul Publius Cornelius having received hos« 
tages from the Boians, punished them so far as to appropri- 
ate almost one half of toeir lands for the use of the Roman 
people, and into which they might afterward, if they chose, 
send colonies. Then returning home in full confidence of 
a triumph, he dismissed his troops, and ordered them to at- 
tend on the day of his rejoicing at Rome. The next day 
after his arrival, he held a meeting of the senate in the tem- 
ple of Bellona ; and, after recounting his services, demanded 
permission to ride through the city in triumph. Publius 
Sempronius Blaesus, tribune of the people, advised that " the 
honour of a triumph should not be refused to Scipio, but 
postponed. Wars of the Ligurians," he said, " were always 
imited with wars of the Gauls ; for these nations lying so 
near, Kent mutual assistance to. each other. If Pubhus Sci- 
pio, after subduing the Boians in battle, had either gone him- 
self, with his victorious army, into the countnr of the Ldgo- 
rians, or sent a part of his forces to Gtuintus Minucius, who 
was detained there, now the third year, by a war of which 
the issue was still uncertain, that with the Ligurians might 
have been brought to an end ; instead of which, he had, in or- 
der to procure a full attendance on his triumph, brought home 
the troops, who might have performed most materialservices 
to the state ; and mi^ht do so still, if the senate thought pro- 
per, by deferring this token of victory, to redeem the omis- 
sion occasioned by haste to obtain distinction. If they would 
order the consul to return with his legions into his province, 
and to give his assistance towards subduing the Ligurians, 
f for unless these were reduced under the dominion and juris- 
diction of the Roman peopje, neither would the Boians ever 
remain quiet,) there must be either peace or war with both. 
When the Ligurians should be subdued, Publius Cornelius, 
in quality of proconsul, might triumph a few months later. 
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•8 bad been tl^ case of many, who did nolattain Uiathcmoiif 
until the expiration of their office.'* 

40. To this the consal answered, that " neither had &a 
province of Liguria fallen to his lot, nor had he waged war 
with the Ligurians, nor did he demand a trinmph over theuK. 
He confidently hoped that in a short time Gtuintns Mtno^ 
eios, after completina their redaction, would demand and^ 
obtain a well-deserved triumph ; for his part, he demanded 
that note of celebrity from having van^ished the Boiai» 
Gauls, whom he had driven out of their camp; of whose 
whole nation he had received an absolute submission withia 
two days aAer the fight ; and from whom he had' brought 
home hostages to secure peace in future. But there was" 
another circumstance of much greater magnitude ; he ha^ 
slain in battle so great a number of Gauls, that no com^ 
mander before him could sav that he ever met in the field so 
many thousands, at least of the Boians. Out of fiAy thoo- 
sand men, more than one half were killed ; and many thou- 
sands made prisoners; so that the Boians had now remaining 
only old men and boys. Could it, then, be a matter of sur- 
prise to any one, that a victorious army, which had not left 
one enemy in the province, should come to Rome to attend 
the triumph of their consul 1 And if the senate should choose 
to employ the services of these troops in another province 
aJso,--of the two kinds of treatment, which could be sup- 
posed would make them enter on a new course of danger 
and fatigue with the greater alacrity, the paying them the 
reward of their former toils and dangers without defalcation ; 
or the sending them away with the shadow instead of the 
substance, after their first hopes had terminated in disappoint- 
ment 1 As to what concerned him.self personally, ne had 
acquired a stock of glory sufiicient for his whole life on that 
day when the senate adjudged him to be the best man in the 
state, and commissioned him to give a reception to the Idsean 
Mother. With this inscription (though neither consulship 
nor triumph were added) the statue of Fublius Scipio Nasica 
would be sufficiently honoured and dignified." The senate 
not only gave their unanimous vote for the solicited honoar, 
but by their influence prevailed on the tribune to desist from 
his intention of protesting a^inst it. Publius Cornelius, 
consul, triuirnphed over tie Boians. In this procession be 
carried, on Gallic wagons, arms, standards, and spoils of 
all sorts; the brazen utensils of the Gauls; and, together with 
the prisoners of distinction, he led a train of captured horses. 
He deposited in the treasury a thousand four hundred and 
seventy golden chains; and besides these, two hundred and 
jorty-five pounds weight of eold ; two thousand three bun- 
ared and forty pounds weight of silvcrj some nnwronght. 
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and some formed in vessels of the GkdUc fashion, not with- 
out beauty; and two hundred and thirty-three thousand de« 
nariuses.* To the soldiers who followed his chariot, he 
distributed three hundred and twenty-five assest each, dou- 
ble to a centurion, triple to a horseman. Next day he sum' 
moned an assembly, and after expatiating^ on his own ser« 
rices, and the ill treatment shown him bv the tribune, who 
wanted to entangle him in a war which did not belong to him, 
in order to defraud him of the fruits of his success, he absolv-* 
6d the soldiers of their oath, and discharged them. 

41. While this passed in Italy, Antiochus was atEphesos, 
divested of all concern respecting: the war with Rome, as 
supposing that the Romans had no intention of coming into 
Asia; into which state of security he was lolled bv the er« 
roneous opinions or the flattering representations of the greats 
er part of bis friends. Hannibal alone, whose judgment was 
at tnat time the most highly respected by the king, declared, 
that " he rather wondered the Romans were not already in 
Asia, than entertained a doubt of their coming. The pas- 
sage was easier from Greece to Asia, than from Italy to 
Greece, and Antiochus was a much more inviting object 
than the ^tolians : for the Roman wars were not less power- 
Ail on sea than on land. Their fleet had long been at Malea, 
and he had heard that a reinforcement of ships and a new 
commander had lately come from Italy, with intent to enter 
on action. He therefore advised Antiochus not to form to 
himself vain hopes of peace. He must necessarily in a short 
time maintain a contest with the Romans, both by sea and 
land ; in Asia, and for Asia itself; and must either wrest 
the power out of hands that grasped at the empire of the 
World, or lose hfs own dominions.'^ Ebmnibal seemed tob# 
the onlv person who had judgment to foresee, andsincer- 
itjT to foretel what was to happen. The king therefore, 
with the ships which were in readiness, sailed to the Oher- 
sonesus, in order to secure the places there with garrisons, 
lest the Romans should happen to come by land. He left 
orders with Polyxenidas to fit out the rest of the fleet, and 
put to sea ; and sent out advice-boats among the islands to 
procure intelligence of every thing that was passing. 

43. When Caius Livius, commander of the Roman fleet, 
sailed with fifty decked ships from Rome, he went to Neap- 
olis, where he had appointed the rendezvous of the undecked 
ships, which were due by treaty from the allies on that coast: 
ana thence he proceeded to Sicily, where, as he sailed 
through the strait beyond Messana, he was joined by six 
Carthaginian ships, sent to his assistance; and then, having 
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collected the vessels dae from the Rhegians, Locrians, and 
other allies, who were boand by the samQ conditions, he puri- 
fied the fleet at Laciaium, and pat forth into the open sea. On 
his arrival at Corcyra, which was the first Gcecian country 
where he touched, inquiring about the state of the war, (for 
the commotions in Greece were not yet entirely composed,} 
and aJboni the Roman fleet, he was told that the consul and 
the king were posted at tne pass of Thermopylae, and that 
the fleet lay at Piraeus : on which, judging expedition ne* 
cessary on every account, he sailed directly forward to Fee 
loponnesus. Having on his passage ravaged Sam^s and 
Zacynthus, because they favoured the party of the JEtolians, 
he bent his course to Malea; and, meeting very favourable 
weather, arrived in a few days at Piraeus, where he joined 
the old fleet. At Scyllaeum he was met by Kin^ Eumenes, 
with three ships, who had long hesitated at ^gina whether 
he should go home to defend his own kingdom, on hearing 
that Antiochus was preparing both marine and land forces 
at Ephesus ; or whether he shoald unite himself inseparably 
to the Romans, on whose destiny his own depended. Aulus 
Atilias, having delivered to his successor twenty-five decked 
ships, leA Piraeus, and sailed for Rome. Livius, with eighty- 
one beaked ships, besides many others of inferior rates, some 
of which were open and furnished with beaks, others with- 
out beaks, fit for advice-boats, crossed over to Delos. 

43. At this time the consul Acilius was engaged ip the 
siege of Naupactum. Livius was detained several days at 
DeTos l^ contrary winds, for that tract among the Cyclades, 
which are separated in some places by larger straits, in otherar 
by smaller, is remarkably subject to storms. Polyxenldas. 
t«eeivinff intelligence from his scout-ships^ which he haa 
stationed in various places, that the Roman fleet lay at Delos, 
sent off an express to the king, who, quitting the business 
in which he was employed in Hellespontus, and taking with 
him all the ships of war, returned to Ephesus with aU pos- 
sible speed, and instantly called a council to determine whe- 
ther he should risk an engagement at sea. Polyxenidas 
affirmed, that " it was particularly requisite so to doj before 
the fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodian ships should loin the 
Romans ; in which case, even, they would scarcely be infe- 
rior in number, and in every other particular would have a 
great superiority, by reason of the agility of their vessels, 
and a variety of favourable circa mstances; for the Roman 
ships being unskilfully constructed, were slow ia their mo- 
tions ; and, besides that, as they were coming to an enemy's 
coast, they woald be heavily laden with provisicMis ; where- 
as ineir own, leaving none but friends in all the countries 
round, would have nothing on board hut ijicn and arm& 
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They woald, also, bare a great advantage in tbeir know- 
ledge of the sea, of the adjacent lands, aod of the winds : of 
all which the Romans being ignorant, would find'themselves 
much distressed." Every one was convinced by his argu- 
ments, especially as the same person who gave the advice 
was also to carry it into execution. Two days only were 
passed in making preparations ; and on the third, setting sail 
with a hundred ships, of which seventy had decks, and the 
rest were open, but all of the smaller rates, they steered their 
eourse to Phocaea. The king, as he did not intend to be 
present in the naval combat, on hearing that the Roman fleet 
was approaching, withdrew to Magnesia, near Sipylus, to 
collect his land forces, while his ships proceeded to Cyssus, 
a port of Eryihraea, where it was supposed they might with 
more convenience wait for the enemy. The Romans, as 
soon as the north wind, which had held foi several days, 
ceased, sailed from Delos to Phanse, a port in Chios, oppo- 
site the -ffigaean sea. They afterwara brought round the 
fleet to the city of Chios, and having taken in provisions 
there, sailed over to Phocxa. Eumenes, who had gone to 
join his deet at Elsea, returned a few days at\er with twenty- 
four decked ships, and a greater number of open ones, to 
Phocaea, where he found the Romans, who were fitting and 
preparing themselves for a sea-fight. The fleet, which now 
:onsisted of a hundred and five decked ships, and about fifty 
open ones, on setting sail, was for sometime driven forcibly 
towards the land, by ai>orth wind blowing across its course. 
The ships were thereby obliged to ^o, for the most part 
singly, one after another, in a thin Ime; afterward, when 
the violence of the wind abated, they endeavoured to stretch 
over to the harbour of Corycus, beyond Cyssus. 

44. When Polyxenidas heard that the enemy were ap- 
proaching, rejoiced at an opportunity of engaging them, he 
drew out the left squadron towards the open sea, at the same 
time ordering the commanders of the ships to extend the 
right division towards the land ; and then advanced to the 
fight, with his fleet in a regular line of battle a-head. The 
Roman commander, on seeing this, furled his sails, lowered 
his masts, and, at the same time adjusting his rigging, waited 
for the ships which were coming up. There were now about 
thirty in the line ; and in order that his left squadron might 
form a fVont in like direction, he hoisted his top-sail, and 
stretched out into the deep, ordering the others to push for- 
ward, between him and the land, against the right squadron 
of the enemy. Eumenes brought up the rear ; who, as soon 
as he saw the bustle of taking down the rigging begin, like- 
wise led on his division with all possible speed. All their 
ships wcpe by this time in sight ; two Catthagiuians, how 
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ever, which advanctd before the Romans, were attacked 
by three belonging \o the king. -As the numbers were on- 
equal, two of the king's ships fell on one, and, in the first 
place, swept away the oars from both its sides ; the armed 
mariners then boarded, and killing some of the crew, and 
driving others into the sea, took the shi{). The one which 
had engaged in an equal contest, on seeing her companion 
taken, lest she should be surrounded by the three, fled back 
to the fleet. Livius, fired with indignation, bore down against 
the enemy. The two which had overpowered the Cartha- 
ginian ship, in hopes of the same success against this one, 
advanced to the attack, on which he ordered the rowers on 
both sides to plunge their oars into the water in order to hold 
the ship steady, and to throw grappling-irons into the enemy's 
vessels as they came up. Having by these means rendered 
the business something like a fis:ht on land, he desired his 
men to act with the courage of Romans, and to consider that 
their adversaries were the slaves of a king. Accordingly, 
this single ship now defeated and captured the two, with more 
ease than the two had before taken one. B3r this time the 
entire fleets were engaged and intermixed with each other. 
Eumenes, who had come up last, and afler the battle, was 
begun, when he saw the left squadron of the enemy thrown 
into disorder by Livius, directed his own attack against their 
right, where the contest was yet equal. 

45. In a short time the left squadron began to fly : for 
Polyxenidas, perceiving that he was evidently overmatched 
with respect to the bravery of the men, hoisted his top-sails, 
and got away ; and, quickly after, those who were engaged 
with Eumenes near the land did the same. The Romans 
and Eumenes pursued with much perseverance as long as 
the rowers were able to hold out, and they had any prospect 
of annoying the rear of the enemy : but, flnding that the. 
latter, by reason of the lightness ana fleetness of their ships, 
baffled every effort that could be made by theirs, loaded as 
they were with provisions, they at length desisted, having 
taken thirteen ships, together with the soldiers and rowers, 
and sunk ten. Of the Roman fleet, only the one Cartha- 
ginian ship, which, at the beginning of the action, had been 
attacked by two, was lost. Polyxenidas continued his flight 
until he got into the harbour of Ephesus. The Romans 
sta)red, during the remainder of that day. in the port from 
which the' king's fleet had sailed out, and, on the day fol- 
lowing, proceeded in the pursuit. About midway, they 
were met by twenty-five Rbodian decked ships, opmmanded 
DV Fausistratus; and, in conjunction with these, followed 
tne runaway^ to Ephesus, where they stood for some time, 
in order of battle, before the mouth of the harbour. Hav- 
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ih^ thus eztoned from the enemy a fufi cojxSm^oA of their 
being defeated, the Romans sent home the Rhodians and 
fiumencs, and steered their course to Chios. When they 
had passed Phaenicus, a port of Erythraja, they cast anchor 
for the night ; and proceeding next day to the Mand, came 
np to the city itself. After halting here a few days, for the 
purpose chiefly of refreshing the rowers, they sailed over to 
Ph'ocaea. Here they left four qainqneremes for the defence 
of the city, while the rest of the fleet proceeded to CansB^ 
where, as the winter now approached, the ships were hauled 
on shore, and surrounded ^th a trench and rampart. At the 
close of the year the elections were held at Rome, in which 
were chosen consuls, Lucius Cornelius Scipio and Caiua 
lieelius, from whom all men expected the conclusion of the 
war with Antiochus. Next dB.y were elected pretors, Mar- 
cus Tuccius Lucius Aurunculelns, Cneius Fulvius, Lucius 
iBmilius, Publius Junius, and Caius Atinius Labeo^ 
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Chap. 1. On the commencement of the consulship of Lu- 
cius Cornelius Scipio and Caius Laelius, [A. U. C. 5^. B. 
0. 190,] the first business introduced in the senate, after the 
concerns of religion, was that of the ^tolians, whose am- 
bassadors were importunate to have it brought on, because 
the period of the truce granted them was short; and they 
were seconded by Titus Gtuintius, who had by this time 
come home from Greece to Rome. ^ The .£tolians, as they 
rested their hopes on the compassion of the senate, more 
than on 'the merits of their cause, acted the part^ of suppli- 
ants, humbly representing their former services, as a coun- 
terbalance to their late misbehaviour. While present, they 
were teased by all the senators with questions tending to 
draw from them a confession of guilt rather than informa- 
tion ; and, after they were ordered to withdraw, they be- 
came the subject of a warm dispute. Resentment had more 
ower in their pase than compassion ; for the senate were 
incensed against them not merely as enemies, but as an un- 
civilized and unsocial race. After a debate, which lasted 
several days, it was at last resolved that peace should neither 
be granted nor refused. The option was given them of two 
conditions; dither to submit themselves absolutely to the 
disposal of the senate, or to pay one thousand talents,* and 
.III ill I , - '■'■ ■ ■ I '■■ 
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'I»fe mo other allies or enemies than those who were such 
to Rome. They wished to have the extent of that power 
defined, which the senate was to exercise over them, but 
received no positive answer. They were therefore di»- 
mh»ed, without having concluded any treaty of peace, and 
were ordered to quit the city that very day, and Italy within 
fifteen days. The next business proceeded on was the ap- 
pointing the provinces of the consuls. Both of these wished 
K>r Greece. Leelius had a powerful interest in the senate: 
and when an order was passed there that the consuls shooki 
either cast lots for the provinces, or settle them between 
themselves, he observed, that thejr would act more judicious- 
ly in leaving that matter to the wisdom of the senators, that 
to the decision of lot. To this Scipio answered, tluit he 
would take advice how he ought to act. He consulted his 
brother only, who desired him to leave it with confikknce to 
the senate; and then he answered his colleague, that he 
would do as he was recommended. This mode of proceed- 
ing was either perfectly new , or, if there had been any 
precedent, it was of so old a date, that all memory of it 
was lost ; a warm debate was therefore expected on its being 
proposed to the senate. But Publius Scipio Africanus oi- 
fering, that " if they decreed that province to his brother, 
Lucins Scipio, he would go along with him, as his lieuten- 
ant-general ;" his proposal was received with universal ap- 
prolMition, and put an end to all dispute. The senate were 
well pleased to make the trial, whether King Antiochns 
should receive more effectual aid from the vanquished Han- 
nibal, or the Roman consul and legions from his conqueror 
Africanus ; and they almost unanmiously voted Greece to 
Scipio, and Italy to Laelius. The pretors then cast lots for 
their provinces: Lucius Aurunculeius obtained the city 

S* risdiciion, Cneius Pulvius the foreign ; Lucius 'iBmilius 
egillus, the fleet; Publius Junius Brutus, Tuscany ; Mar- 
cus Tuccius, Apulia and Bruttium; and Caius Atinius, 
Sicily. 

2. Orders were then issued that the consul to whom the 
province of Greece had been decreed should, in addition to 
the army which he was to receive from Manius Acilins, 
and which consisted of two l^ions, have a reinforcement 
<^ three thousand Roman foot, and one hundred horse ; and 
of the Latine confederates, five thousand foot, and two hun- 
dred horse : and it was farther ordered, that if, when he ar- 
rived in his province, he should judge it conducive to the 
public interest, he should be at liberty to carry over the army 
Into Asia. To the other consul was decreed an army en^ 
irely new ; two Roman legions, and of the Latine confed- 
rates fifteen thousand foot, a^ six hundred horse, ^uin- 
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iaa Mmucios was ordered to remove his forces out <f( 
lagaria (which province, according to his letters, was en- 
tirely reduced, the whole nation having submitted,) into the 
country of the Boians, and to give up the command to Pub- 
lius Cornelius, proconsul. The two city legions, enlisted 
the year before, were brought home from the country taken 
from the Boians, and assigned to Marcus Tuccius, pretor, 
together with fifteen thousand foot and six hnndrea horse 
of the Latine confederates, for the defence of Apulia and 
Bruttium. Aulus Cornelius, a pretor of the preceding year, 
who had the command of an army in Bruttium, received 
an order that, if the consul judged it proper, he should trans- 
port his legions into ^tolia, and give them to Manius Acil- 
ins, provided the latter was inclined to remain there ; but 
if Acilius wished to come to Rome, that then Aulus Cor- 
nelius should stay in ^tolia with that army. It was re- 
solved that Caius Atinius Labeo should receive from Mar- 
cus ^milius the province of Sicily and the army there ; 
and should, if he aeemed it proper, enlist in the province 
itself two thousand foot and one hundred horse to fill up de^ 
ficiencies. Publius Junius Brutus was ordered to raise a 
new army for Tuscany, consisting of one Roman legicm, 
and ten thousand Latine foot, and four hundred horse. 
Lucius ^milius was ordered to receive from Marcus Ju- 
nius, pretor of the former year, twenty ships of war, with 
their crews, and himself to enlist one thousand marines 
and two thousand foot-soldiers, with which ships and sol- 
diers he was to sail to Asia, and receive the command of 
the fleet from Caius Livius. The present governors of the 
two Spains and of Sardinia were continued in command, and 
ordered to keep the same armies. Sicily and Sardinia were 
this year assessed in two tenths of their com. All the com 
from Sicily was ordered to be carried into -ffitolia, to the 
army there ; of that to be collected from Sardinia, one half 
to Rome, and the other half into ^tolia, fpr the same use 
as the com from Sicily. 

3. It was judged proper that, previous to the departure of 
the consuls for their provinces, the prodigies which had oc- 
curred should be expiated under the direction of the pontiffs. 
. The temple of Juno Lucina, at Rome, was strack by lights 
ning in such a manner, that the ceiling and the folding-doors 
were much damaged. At Pnteoli several parts of the waU 
and a gate were struck by lightning, and two men killed. 
It was clearly proved that, at Nursia^ in the midst of a calm, 
a tempest suddenly burst forth ; aiSd there also two men of 
free <5ondition were filled. The Tusculans reported that p 
shower of earth fell in their country ; and the Reatines, th- 
a mule brought forth you^g m theirs. Expiauons we 
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performed for all these, and the Latiiie festival was cele« 
orated a second time, because the flesh-meat due to the Lan- 
rentians had not been given them. There was also a sup- 
plication made on account of those portents, the decemvirs 
giving directions from the books to which of the gods it should 
be performed. Ten freeborn youths, and ten virgins, all of 
whom had their fathers and mothers living, were employed 
in that ceremony; and the decemvirs sacrificed in the night 
young cattle not weaned from the dam. Pnblias Cor- 
nelius Scipio Africanus, before he left the city, erected an 
arch on the hill of the capitol, facing the road that leads up 
to ihe temple, adorned it with seven gilded statues, and two 
horses, and placed two marble cisterns in the front of the 
arch. About this time forty-three of t he principal ^tolians, 
among whom was Damocritus and liis brother, were brought 
to Rome by two cohorts, sent by Manius Acilius, and were 
thrown into the prison called Lautumiae, or the quarry ; the co- 
horts were ordered, by the consul Lucius Cornelius, to return 
to the army. Ambassadors came from Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, king and queen of Egypt, congratulating the Romans 
on their consul Manius Acilius having driven King Antio- 
chus out of Greece, and advising that he should carry over 
his army into Asia : " for all places, not only in Asia, but 
also in Syria, were filled with consternation ; and that the 
king and queen of Egypt would hold themselves in readiness 
to act as the senate should direct." Thanks were returned 
to the king and queen, and presents were ordered to be made 
to the ambassiadors, four thousand asses* to each. 

4. The consul Lucius Cornelius, having finished what was 
necessary to be done at Rome, gave public notice, in an as- 
sembly of the people, that the soldiers, whom himself had 
enlisted for supplying deficiencies, and those who were 
in Brutiium with Aulus Cornelius, propretor, should all 
meet him at Brimdusium on the ides of July. He likewise 
appointed three lieutenants-general, S'^xtus Digitius, Lucius 
Apustius, and Caius Fabricius Luscinus ; who were to bring 
together ships from all parts of the sea-coast to Brundusium ; 
and now, every thing being ready, he set out from the city 
in his military robe of state. No less than five thousand 
volunteers of the Romans and allies, who had served out 
the legal term, under the command of Publjus Africanus, 
attended Cornelius at his departure, and offered their services. 
Lucius ^milius Regillns, who commanded the fleet, set oat 
likewise at the same time. Just at the time when the consul 
went to join the armv during the celebration of the ApolU- 
nanan games, o n the fifth of the ides of July, though the. 
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d[y was ser^e, the ligbt was obscured m the middle of the 
<lay by the moon passing over the orb of the sun. Lucius 
Aurunculeius was commissioned by the senate to build thirty 
quinqueremes and twenty triremes, in consequence of a re- 
port prevailing that Antiochus, since the engagement at 
sea, was fitting out a much larger fleet. When the iEkolians 
learned from their ambassadors, who returned from Rome, 
that there was no prospect of peace, notwithstanding that 
their whole sea-coast, (^>posite to Peloponnesus, was ravaged 
by the Achseans, yet, regarding the danger impending more 
than their losses, they seized on Mount Corax, in order to 
shut up the pass against the Romans; for they had no doubt 
of their returning in the beffinning of spring, and renewing 
the siege of Naupactum. Acilii^s, who knew tliat this was 
expected, judged it more advisable to undertake an enterprise 
that was not foreseen, and to lay siege to Lamia; for the 

Sarrison had been reduced by Philip almost to a state ot 
esperation ; and at present, from the very circumstance ot 
their not apprehending any such attempt, they mightprobably 
be surprlsled and overpowered. Marching from Elatia, he 
formed his first encampment in the enemy's country, on the 
banks of the river Sperchius, and decamping thence in the 
night, he at break of day made a general assault on the town. 
5. In consequence of the unexpectedness of the afi^ir. 
ffreat consternation and tumult ensued; yet the besiegea 
fought with greater resolution than any one could suppose 
them capable of under such a sudden alarm, and the women 
brought weapons of every kind, and stones, to the walls ; so 
that, aithoufi:h scaling ladders were raised in various 
places, yet for that day thev maintained the .defence of the 
place. About midday Acilius gave the signal of retreat, 
and drew off his men to their camp. After their strength 
was repaired by food and rest, before he dismissed the meet- 
ing in the pretorium, he gave them notice " to be ready, 
under arms, before day; and that they were not to return to 
their tents until the city should be taken." Next day, at the 
same hour as before, he began the assault again, in a greater 
number of places ; and as not only the strength, but also the 
weapons, and above all the courage of the garrison began 
to fail, he made himself noaster of the town m the space of 
a few hours. One half of the spoil found there he sold: 
the other he gave to the soldiers ; and then he held a council 
to determine what he should next undertake. No one ap- 
proved of going against Naupactum, while the pass at Co- 
rax was occupied by the ^tolians. B ut not to lie m idleness, 
or, by his supineness, to allow the .fitolians that state o4 
p^ce which they could not obtain from the senate, Acilius 
resolved to besiege Amphissa; and he led his army thither 
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from Heraclea by (Eta. Having dteamped tmder the walls, 
he proceeded against the place, not by general assault, as at 
Lamia, but by regular approaches. The ram was brought 
up to the walls in manyjilaces at once; and though these 
were shaken by it, yet the townsmen never endeavoured to 
provide or contrive any sort of defence against attacks of 
that kind ; but placing all their hopes in their arms and dar- 
ing courage, by frequent sallies they much annoyed not only 
the advanced guards of the Romans, but even those who 
were employed at the works and machines. 

6. There were now many breaches made, when the consul 
received intelligence that his successor, having^ landed his 
armv at Apollonia, was coming at the head of thirteen thou- 
sand foot and fi ve hundred horse. He had lately arrived at the 
Malian bay, and sent a message to Hypata, dhemanding the 
surrender of the city ; but the inhabitants answered, that ther 
would do nothing without a decree of the general council of 
^tolia: on which, up willing to be detained in the siege of 
Hypata, while that of Amphissa was still unfinished, he sent 
on his brother Africanus oefore him, and marched himself 
towards Amphissa. A little before their arrival, the towns- 
people abandoned the city, for it was now for the most part 
stripped of its walls ; and. they, one and all, armed and on- 
Mmed, retired into the citadel, which they deemed an im- 

Sregnable fortress. The consul pitched his camp at the 
istance of about six miles from the town; and thither came 
ambassadors from the Athenians, addressing, first, PuhUos 
Scipio, who preceded the main body as before mentioned, 
and aflerward the consul, with earnest supplications in 
favour of the.^tolians. They received a milder answer 
from Africanus, who wished for an honourable pretejrt for 
relinquishing the iBtolian war, than they had from Rome. 
He was desirous of directing his views towards Asia and 
King Antiochus, and had recommended to the Athenians to 
persuade, not the Romans only, but the iCtolians likewise, 
to prefer peace to war. Pursuant to the advice of the Athe- 
nians, a numerous embassy of the JStolians came speedily 
from Hypata, and the discourse of Africanus, whom thejr 
addressed first, augmented their hopes of peace ; for he men- 
tioned that " many nations and states, first in Spain, and af- 
terward in Africa, had surrendered themselves to him ; and 
that in all of ihem he had left greater monuments of clemency 
and kindness than of military prowess." The business seem- 
ed to be concluded, when the consul, on being applied to^ 
repeated the very same answer with which they had been .so 
much dismajred by the senate. The -Etolians, thunderstruck 
at this, as if ihey.had never heard it before, (for they now 
perceived that no good was likely to arise, either from the 
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Athenian embassy^ or tk^ favourable reply of Africanus,) 
observed, that they wished to consult their countrymen on 
the affair. 

7. They then returned to H3rpata, where the council was 
utterly at a loss what course to take ; for they had no means 
of paying the thousand talents ; and, in case of an uncondi- 
tional sobmLssion) they dreaded being subjected to bodily 
severities. They therefore ordered the same ambassadors 
to return to the consul and Africanus, and to request, thai if 
they meant in reality to grant them peace, and not merely 
to amuse them with a prospect of it, n'ustratiDg the hopes of 
the wretched, they would either remit some part of the mo- 
ney required to tie paid, or order that their persons might 
be exempted in the terms of the surrender. The consul 
could not be prevailed on to make any change ; and that em- 
bassy also was dismissed without effect. The Athenian 
ambassadors accompanied them, with Echedemus, their prin^ 
cipal. These, while the -fitolians. afler so many repulses, 
were sunk into total dejection, and deplored with unavailing 
lamentations, the hard fate of their nation, — revived once 
more their hopes, by advising them to request a suspension 
of arms for six months, in order that they might send an em- 
bassy to Rome. He urged that "the delay could add nothing 
to their present calamities, which were already severe in the 
extreme; but that, if time were ga'ined, many fortuitous 
events might occur, and lighten the distresses they then 
laboured under." Agreeably to this advice of Echedemus, 
the same ambassadors were sent again ; who, making their 
first application to Publius Scipio, obtained through him, 
from the consul, a suspension or arms for the time they de- 
sired. The siege of Amphissa was then raised ; Marcus 
Acilins gave up the command of the army to the consul, and 
kfl the province ; and the consul returned from Amphissa 
into Thessal^, with intention to pass through Macedonia 
and Thrace into Asia. Here Africantts said to his brother, 
Lucius Scipio, " I agree with you in approving the route 
which you nave chosen. But the whole matter rests on the 
inclinations of Philip; for if he is faithful to our govern- 
ment, he will afford us a jiassage, and provisions and every 
thing requisite to the maimenaacc and convenienrc of an 
army on a long march. But if lie should fail in tliis, you 
will find no safety in any part of Thrace. In my opinion, 
therefore, the king's disposition ought in the first place to 
be discovered; and the best method to discover it will be to 
let the person sent approach him suddenly, and see how he 
in employed when not expecting any such visit." They 
cho6e for this purpose Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a 
young man, reinarkable for his activity beyond all the youtn 
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of the timer by tteims of relays of horses, and trarelliflg 
with almost incredible expedition, he made good the jour* 
ney from Amphissa, whence he was despatched, lo Pella. on 
the third day. The king was sitting at a banouet, and had 
drank freely of wine ; which circumstance, of his indalgiag 
sQch relaxation of mind, removed all suspicion of any in- 
tention of changing his measures. His gaest was, for the 
present, kindly entertained ; and next day, he saw plenty of 
provisions, already prepared for the army, bridges made 
over rivers, and roads formed where the gronnd was dif^ 
ficult to be passed. As he was bringing back this intelli* 

fence, with the same speed which he had used in coming, 
e met the consul at Thaumaci. The army, in high spirits 
at finding their hopes thus confirmed and augmented, ad- 
vanced into Maceaonia, where every thing was ready for 
their accommodation. On their arrival, the kmg received 
them with royal mafi;nificence, and accompani^ them on 
their march. He snowed a great deal of pleasantry and 
good humour, which recommended him mucn to Africanns, 
who, with all the extraordinary endowments that he pos- 
sessed, was not averse from mirth when confined within the 
bounds of decencjr. Philip then escorted theno not only 
through Macedonia, but through Thrace also; furnishing 
them with every accommodation, until thiey arrived at the 
Hellespont. 

8. Ajitiochus, after the sea-fight atCorycus, being left it 
liberty during the whole winter, to carry on his preparations 
by land and water, employed his principal attention on the 
refitting of his ships, lest he should be entirely excluded from 
the sea. He reflected that he had been defeated, when the 
Rhodian fleet was absent ; If this fleet were present in an en- 
gagement, (and the Rhodians would certainly take care not 
to be dilatory a second time,) he required a vast number of 
ships to set him on an equality with the fleet of the enemy, 
considering the strength and size of their vessels ; for this 
reason, he sent Hannibal into Syria, to bring in the Phoeni- 
cian navy, and gave orders to Polyxenidas that, the more 
ttnsuccessfnl he nad been before, the more diligence he 
should now exert in repairing the ships which he had, 
and procuring others. He himself passed the winter in 
^hrygia, calling in auxiliaries from every quarter. He 
even sent for that purpose to Gallograecia. Tne people of 
that country were then more warlike than at present, retain- 
ing the Gallic spirit, as the generation which bad emigrated 
thither was not yet extinct, fie left his son Seleucus wiA 
■^ ?"ny in iEtolia to keep in obedienca the maritime cities, 
w^hich were solicited to revolt, on one side, by EumescB, 
irom Pergamus; on the other, by the Romans (rcott Phocwi 
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mi ErythnB. The BmnaR fleet, as mentkiied hei(Ae, vin- 
tered at Cans : thither, about die middle of the season, caaie 
King Eamenes, with two thousand foot and one hundred 
horse. He affirmed that vast quantities of spoil might be 
trought off from the enemy's country round Thyatira; 
and, by his persuasions, prevailed on livius to send with 
him five thousaod soldiers. This party within a lew days 
carried o£f an immense booty. , 

9. Meanwhile a seditioii broke out at Phocspa, in conse- 
quence of the endeavours used by some to bring over the 
multitude to the poirty of Antiochus. The people were dis- 
tressed hj the ships wintering there; they were distressed 
by a tax imposed, for they were ordered to furnish five hun- 
dred gowns and five hundred tunics^ and they were further 
«Ustr€»sed by a scarcity of com, which obUg^ the RomaA 

girrison and ships to leave the place. The faction, which 
bonred in their assemblies to araw the commonalty over 
lo Antiochus, was new ^ed from all apprehension ; the 
senate and higher ranks were disposed to adhere to the al- 
liance with Rome, but the advisers of a revolt had greater 
influence with the multitude. The Rhodians, sen^e of 
having been too tardy the year before, were therefi^re the 
earlier in their proceedings now ; and, at the vernal equinox, 
they sent the same Pausistratus, commander of the fleet, 
with thirty^ix ships. At this time Livlus, with thirty ships, 
and seven quadriremes, which King Etrmenes had brought 
with him, was on his passage from Cans to the Hellespont, 
in order to prepare every tung necessary for the transporta- 
tion of the army, which he expected to come by land. He 
first put into the harbour called the Achaean ; whence going 
up to Ilium, he offered sacrifice to Minerva, and gave a kind 
reception to several embassies from the states in the neigh- 
l>ourBood : from Elseus, Dardanus, and Rfaetaeum, who came 
Co surrender their respective states to him. Then he sailed 
to &e entrance of the Hellespont; and, leavlbg ten ships 
stationed opposite to Abydos, he crossed over to Europe with 
the rest of tne fleet, to attack Sestos. As the tropps were 
advancing up to the walk, they were m^ first, by a number 
of the priests of Cybele,* using extravagant gestures, and 
clad in the dress worn on their solemn processions. These 
said that, " by order of the mother of the gods, they, the icof 
mediate servants of the goddess, were come to pray the Ro- 
man commander to i^^are the walls and the city." No vio- 
lence was ofiered to any of them; and, presently, the whole 
senate, and the magistrates, came out to surrender the place. 
The fleet then sailed over to Abydos; where, on sounding 

^ CUled QaHi, aB« GoijbMiteff. 
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the teniper of the inhabitanfs, in ecmfereiices, and fiBdm| no 
dlspositKm to peaceful measures, they prepared tbemselves 
for a siege. 

10. While these transactions passed at the Heliesponl^ 
Polyxenidas, the commander of the king's fleet, an exile 
from Rhodes, having heard that the ships of his countrymen 
had sailed from home, and that Pausistratns^ who coi» 
manded them, had, in a public speech, uttered sererai hau|:hty 
and contemptuous expressions respecting him, conceived 
the most violent jealousy against him m particular, and 
studied nothing else, night or day, but how, bv deeds, to re- 
fute his arrogant words. He sent a person who was known 
to him, to say that, " if allowed, he was ready to perform an 
eminent service to Pausistratus, and to his native country; 
and that Pausistratus might restore him to the same." Pau- 
sistratus, in surprise, asked by what means such things could 
be efiected; and, at the other's request, pledeed his faith that 
he would either concur in the execution of the design, or 
bury it in silence. The emissary then told him that *' Folyx- 
enidas would deliver ioto his liands, either the whole of the 
king's fleet, or the greater part of it ; and that in return fir 
so great a service, he stipulated for nothing more than being 
allowed to return to his native country." The proposal was 
of such magnitude, as made him neither implicitly credit, 
nor at once reject it. He sailed to Panormus, in the Samiaa 
territorjr, and halted there, in order to examine thoroughly 
the busmess proposed to him. Several messengers pased 
between them, nor was Pausislratus satisfied of the other's 
sincerity until, in tjbe presence of his messenger, Poljrxenidas 
wrote with his own hand an engagement that he would per- 
form all that he had promised, and smt the tablets sealed 
with his own seal. By such a pledge as this he thought he 
had acquired a kind of absolute dominion over the plotter; 
for that " he who lived under a king woul never act so ab- 
surdly, as to give evidence of guilt against himself, attested 
by his own signature." The method of ccmducting the pre- 
tended plot was then settled: Polyxenidas said that "he 
would neglect evenr kind of preparation: that he would not 
keep any considerable numbers on board, either of rowers 
or mariners ; that he would haul up on land some of the 
ships, under pretence of refitting them ; would send away 
others into the neighbouring ports, and ken> a few at sea 
before the harbour of Etphesus; which, if circumstances 
toade it necessary to come out, he would exposeto a battle.** 
^'^^jegligence which Pausistratus was told Poi3rxenidas 
would use in his fleet, he himself immediately practised. 
Fart of his ships he sent to Halicamassus to bring provi- 
sions, another part to the city of Samos, whUe he hunself 
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"waited at PanormuS) that he might be ready to make an at- 
tack when he should receive the signal from the traitor. 
Polyxenidas continued to encourage ms mistake by counter- 
feiting neglect ; hauled up some ships, and, as if he mtended 
to haul up others, put the docks in repair ; he did not call 
the rowers from their winter-quarters to Ephesus, but as- 
«embled them secretly at Magnesia. 

11. It hapipened that one of Antiochns's soldiers, having 
come to Samos on some business of his own, was seized as 
a spy, and brought to Panormus to Pansistratus. This man, 
moved either by fear or treachery towards his countrymen, 
on being asked what was doing at Ephesus, laid open every 
particular : that the fleet lay in harbour, fully equippedi and 
ready for sea : that all the rowers had been sent to Magne- 
sia : that very few of the ship had been hauled on land : 
that the docks were shut : ana that never was greater dili- 
gence employed in conducting the business of the fleet. But 
tne mind of Pausistratus was so prepossessed, by misplaced 
confidence and vain hopes, that he gave no credit to tnis ac- 
count. Polyxenidas, having fully adjusted all his measures, 
called in the rowers from Magnesia, launched hastily the 
ships that were in dock, and letting the next day pass, not so 
much because he had any preparations to make, as because 
he was unwilling that the fleet should be seen goincr to sea. 
set sail after sunset, with seventv decked ships; but the wina 
being contrary, put into the harbour of Pygelia before day 
appeared. After lying by there during the day, for the same 
reason as before, he passed over in the night to the nearest 
part of the Samian territory. Prom this place, he detached 
one Nicander, an arch pirate, at the head of a 'squadron of 
five decked ship, wit» orders to sail to Palinurus, and 
thence to lead his armed men by the shortest road, through 
th^ fields towards Panormus, and so to come behind the 
enemy. In the mean time himself, with his fleet in two di- 
visions, in order that it might command the mouth of the 
harbour on both sides, proceeded to Panormus. This event, 
so utterly unexpected, at first confounded Pausistratus ; but 
being an expnenced warrior, he quickly re-collected his 
spirits, and judging that it would be easier to repel the ene- 
my from the land than on sea, he marched his armed forces 
in two bodies to the promontories, which, by their heads 
projecting into the deep, formed the harbour ; for he thought 
that he should be able with ease to effect his purpose by the 
discharges of weapons from both sides. The sight of Ni- 
cander on the land quite disconcerted this design j he there- 
fore suddenly changed his plan, and ordered all to go on 
board the ships. This produced the greatest dismay and 
confusion among both soldiers and sailors, who, seeing 
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Ihiaiselves enclosed by tbe eti&afy on land and ste at oHee^ 
harried on board like men ruiming away. Theooly method 
of saving the fleet that occurred to Pausistratus was, to force 
through the narrow entrance of the port, and posh ont into 
the open sea. As soon therefore as he saw his men em- 
barkedj ordering the rest to follow, he himself led the way, 
and, with the utmost exertions of his oarsy pressed to t£» 
mouth of the harbour. Just as his ship was clearing the 
entrance, Polyxenidas^withUiree quinqueremes, surrounded 
it. The Tcssel, shattered by their beaks, sunk ; the crew 
were overwhelmed with weapons ; and, among them, Path 
sistratus, fighting gallantly, was slain. Of the rest of the 
ships, some were taken outside of the harbour, some within, 
ana othets by Nicander, while they were putting off from 
the shore. Onljr five Rhodian and two Coan ships effected 
an escape ; malung a passage for themselves through the 
thick or the enemy by the terror of blazing flames, for the/ 
carried before them, on two poles projecting from their 
prows, a great quantity of fire contained in iron vessels. 
Some ErjTthrsean triremes, which were coming to their as- 
sistance, met the Rhodian ships flying,, not far from Samos, 
and therefore steered away to the Hellespont to join the 
Komans. About the same time Seleucus sot pc^ession of 
Phocaea^ which was betrayed by the guar£ admitting him 
by one of the gates. Cyme, wi^ the other cities on that 
coast, were induced by their fears tojoin him. 

12. During these transactions in .£tolia,Abydo5 endured 
a sie^e of several day^ a garrison of the king's troo|>s de- 
fending the w^ ; but then, all growing weary, Philotas 
nimself, the commander of the garrison, giving his permis- 
sion, the magistrates entered into a ^{eaty withlivius about 
the terms of a capitulation. The business was protracted 
for some time, as they could not a^ee whether the king% 
troop should march out with their arms or without them. 
While this negotiation was depending, news arrived of the 
defeat of the Rhodians ; in consequence of which Uie whole 
matter was dropped, when on the point of beings concluded: 
for Livius, fearm^ lest Polyxenida^, elated by his recent sue- 
eess ia. such an important enterprise, might surprise the 
fleet which lay at CanaB, instantly abandoned the siege of 
Abydos and the guard of the Hellespont, and drew out the 
ships that were in dock at Canas:. Ettmenes came at this 
time to Elea. Livius, with the whole fleet, which had be^ 
ioincd by two triremes of Mitylene, sailed to Phocaea; b» 
?^°^ learned that this j^aee was held by a strong garrisoft 
of the king^ troops, and that Seleucus was encamped at no 
S^^ ^"Stance, he ravaged the sea-coast, hastily conv^inf 
on board the booty, which consisted chiefly of noen, antf 
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-Raiting only until Eamenes, with his fleet, came i^^bto^ 
his course to Samos. Among the Rhodians, the news of 
their misfortune excited, at first, both consternation and ihe 
greatest grief at the same time : for, besides the loss of their 
ships and soldiers, the whole flower of their yonth had per- 
ished, many^ young men of distinction having embarked in 
the expedition, led, among other motives, principally bv the 
character of Pansistratus. which was deservedly very^igh 
among his countrymen. Afterward, wh^i they reflected' t^ 
they had been circumvented by treachery, and that, of all 
men, a countryman of their own had been the perpetrator, 
their grief was converted into anger. Immediately they 
sent out ten ships, and in a few days ten more, giving the 
command of the whole to Eudamus : who, though far infe- 
rior to Pansistratus in warlike qualifications, would yet, they 
supposed, prove a more cautious leader, as he was not of 
so nigh a spirit. The Romans and King Eumenes put in 
with their fleet, first, at Erythraea; and, staying there one 
nie ht, they next day reached Corycus, a promontory in Teios. 
Thej intended to pass over hence to the nearest part oi the 
Samian territory ; but not waiting for the rising of the sun, 
firom which the pilots could learn the state of the weather, 
they exposed themselves to a storm, which deprived them of 
the power of directing their cocfl!*se. About the middle of 
the passage the wind changed from northeast to north, and 
they found themselves tossed about on the sea, which rolled 
in very tremendous billows. 

13. Polyxenidas, taking it for granted, that the enemy 
would go to Samos to join the Rhodian fleet, set sail from 
Ephesus, and halted, first, at'Myonnesus, from whence he 
crossed over to the island of Maoris ; in order that, wh^i 
the enemy's fleet should sail by, he might attack with advan- 
tage either any ships that strttgled from the main body, or 
the rear of the fleet itself. When he saw the samedispersed 
by the storm, he thought this a good opportunity to attack it; 
bat, in a little time, the wind increased, and raised the waves 
to such a height, that he could not possibly come up with 
them : he therefore steered to the island of ^thalia, that 
from thence he might, next dav, fall on the ships as they 
made for Samos from the main sea. A small number of 
Roman vessels, just as it grew dark, got into a desert harbour 
on the Samian coast ; the rest, after being tossed about all 
iug4|t, ram into the same harbour in the morning. Having 
learned here, £rom the country people, that the enemjr's fleet 
tty at JShhalia, they held a consultation whether they should . 
attack them immediately, or wait for that of the Rbodians. 
Theif determination was to postpone the attack, and they 
aailed away to Corycus, whence they had come. Polyxeni- 
2b2 
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iu^'^K), hKvmg k<^t hiis stiiticm for some tnne irftBofot ef» 
Ibcoae iay thing, sailed home to Epbesns. On this the Ro^ 
man ships, having the sea now elear of the oiemy, sailed to- 
S^mofl ; where, a few days after, they were joined by the 
iliet from Rhodes ; and, to show that they had only waited fof 
this, they inunediatelf sailed aWaj to Ei^iesiis, resolyedl 
either to fight the enemy, ar^ in ease ther shonUd decline a 
l^Utle, to extort from them a confession of fear, which would 
have the Itest effect <m. the minds of the states of Asia. Ther 
lay for some time opposite the totrance of the harbonr, with 
the fleet formed in a i^e alnreast^ but Aone came out against 
them; on which they divided; ilnd while one pert lay at 
anchor, before the month of the karbottr,.&e other landed a 
body of soldier^ These made depredations over a great 
extent of the country ; abd as they were ccmveying to the 
i^ps the j^ireat booty which th^ had seized, Andronicns, a 
Macedonian^ who was in garrisoft at Ephesus, sallied ont on 
them when ther came near the walls, stripped them of the 
greatest part or their phinder. aAd drove them down to the 
shore to their shipsL On the ^y following th^ Romans laid 
ah ambuscade about the middle of Uie wkjj and marched in 
a body to the ci^, in order to eiitice the Alacedoidans out of 
ike gates ; btit these it&re dderfcd from coming out, and the 
Romans returned to their ships. As the enemy thus avoided 
ighting, either on land or sea, the fleet skAed back to Samos^ 
lirhence it came. The pretor then deta(ihed i^6 Rhodlan 
' triremes, and two belonging ta the Italian allies, under the 
command of Epitrates^ a llhodian, to gm^d the strait of 
Cephalfenia, which was infested with pirates bjr Hybristas, a 
Lacedaemonian, WL the head of a bafid oi ydutag Gephale- 
nians, so that the passage was shut against the convoys from 
Italy. 

14. Epicrates met at Pitseus Lucius ^milius Regillus, 
Who was on his way to take the codu^ahd of the fleet. On 
hearing of the defeat of the Rhodiatis, a^ he had only two 
quinquetefnes, he carried back "with him to Asia Epicrates 
and his four ships. He was attended Also by some undecked 
vessels of the AthentUis. He crossed thd iElgean sea to 
Chios, to which place cialne, in the middle of the ni^t, Ti- 
masicrates, a Rhodian, with two qttadriremes from Samos; 
and beiag presented to iEmilius, he uAd him that he was 
despatched for the purpose of convoying him in safety, be- 
cause the king's ships, bv frequent excursiotis from the Hel- 
lespont and^AbydoSj rendered the sea on tiiat cOast dangeroos 
to transports. In his passage from Chios to Samos, iEmilins 
was met by two Rhodian quadriremes, 9&ai by Li vius to at- 
tend him, and by King Eumenes with two quinqneremes. 
un his arrival at Samos, as soon as he had received the 
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command of the fleet firom livias, aod duly peilbiiaafl t^ 
usual sacrifices, he called a councli Here Cainti Uvius, 
vhose opiiii(m was first asked, said^that " no one could give 
^dirice with more sincerity ihan he, who recommended to 
another what himself would do in the same case: that«lus 
intention had been to have sailed with the whole fleet to 
£phesus ; to have taken with him ships of burden, heavily 
laden with ballast, and to have sunk them in the entrance of 
the harbour : that the passage might be shut up, in this man- 
ner, with little difficulty ; becanse the mouth of it was like 
a river, long and narrow, and full of shoals. By this ex- 
pedient he would have cut ofi* the enemy's communication 
"With the sea, and rendered their fleet useless." 

15. This plan was not approved by any of the council* 
King Eumenes asked, " whether when, by sinking the ships, 
they should have barred the pass to the sea, their own fleet 
would be at liberty to go away and succour their allies, and 
infuse terror into their enemies ; or whether they might not, 
nevertheless, be obliged to block up the port with their whole 
force 1 for if they should withdraw, who could doubt that the 
enemy would weigh up the hulks that, were sunk, and open 
the port with less labour than it had cost to shut it 1 But ifl 
after all, they were to remain there, what advantage would 
accrue from the harbour being closed 1 Nay, oa the con- 
trary, the enemy enjoying a safe haven, and an opulent city, 
Ihmished at the same time with every thing from Asia, 
would jmss the summer at their ease, while the Romans, ex- 
posed m the open sea to winds and waves, and in want of 
ever^ accommodation, must continue on guard without in- 
termission ; and mi^ht more properly be said to be themselves 
tied down, and hindered from doing any thing that ought to 
be done, than to keep the enemy shut up." Eudamus, com- 
mander of the Rhodian fleet, rather showed his disappr<^- 
tion of the plan proposed, than recommended any himself. 
Epicrates, tne Rhodian, advised " not to think of Ephesus for 
ihe present, but to send a part of the fleet to Lycia, and bring 
Patara, the metropolis or that nation, into a treaty of alli- 
ance.- This would conduce to two important purposes : first, 
like Rhodians, bjr peace being established in the countries 
opposite to their is&nd, would oe at liberty to apply the whole 
of their strength to the war against Antiochus ; and then the 
fleet, which the enemy were fitting out m Lycia would be 
hlocked up, and prevented from joining Polyxenida&'* This 
plan was the most approved of. Nevertheless, it was deter* 
mined that Regillus should sail, with the entire fleet, to the 
harbour of Rhesus, to strike terror into the enemy. 

16. Oaius Livius was sent to Lycia, with two Roman quin^ 
^eremes, four Rhodian quadriremes, and two open vessel^- 
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of Saifrna ; bein^ oriered to proceed first to Rhodes, and to 
commonicate all his designs to the<goverDment there. The 
states which he passed in his way, Miletus, Myndus, Hali- 
camassus, Cnidus, and Cons, cheerfully obeyed his orders. 
When he came to Rhodes he explained to the persons in au- 
thority the business on which be was sent, ana, at the same 
time, desired their opinion. They all approved the design ; 
'and gSLve him three quadriremes, in addition to his squadron ^ 
and with these he set sail for Patara. The wind being &- 
vourabie at first, carried them very near the city, and thej 
w^re in hopes of efiecting something by surprise ; but this 
suddenly veering, they had to labour in a very heavy sea. 
However, by dint of rowing they reached the land, but there 
was no safe anchorage there, nor could they ride in the road, 
as the sea was rough, and night was comin? on. The^ there- 
fore sailed past the city to the port of Phellus, which was 
not quite two miles distant, and which afibrded shelter from 
the violence of the waves, but was overlooked by high cliflEs ; 
^d these the townspeople, joined b][ the king's troops in gar- 
rison there, immediately seized. Livius, though the landing 
place was rugged and difiicult, sent against them a party of 
the auxiliaries, composed of Issseans, and light infantry of 
Smyrna* These (as long as the business was carried on 
with missile weapons, and in slight attacks on the few who 
were there at first, and which was rather a skirmish than a 
baittle) supported the contest sufficiently well. But greater 
numbers nocked thither from the city, and at length the 
whole multitude poured out, which made Ldvius fear, not 
(mly that the auxiliaries might be cut ofil but that the ships 
would be in danger, lying so near the land. In consequence 
he led out to the engagement, not only the soldiers, but the 
marines, and even the crowd of rowers, armed with such 
weapons as each could find. After all, however, the figltf 
was doubtful ; and besides a considerable number of soldiers, 
Lucius Apnstius fell in this disorderljr combat. At last the 
Lycians were routed, and driven within their g^tes; and the 
Romans, victorious, but not without loss of blood, returned 
to their ships. They then proceeded to the gulf of Telo- 
nessus, which washes Caria on one side, and Lycia on the 
other, where all thoughts of any farther attempt on Patara 
were laid aside, the Rhodians were sent home, and Livius, 
sailing along the coast of Asia, crossed over to Greece, that 
he might have a meeting with the Scipios, who were at that 
time in Thessaly, and then take his passage to Italy. 

17. -dSmilius, although himself had been driven off from 
Ephesus l^ a storm, and had relumed to Samos, without ef- 
fecting any thing, yet hearing that the expedition to Lycia 
was dropped, and thatuLiwis had gone^o Italy, he thought 
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tiie iniscarriage of die attempt on Pitara disgraceftd, an^ 
accordingly resolved to go thither, and attack the ei^ with 
his utmost force. Having sailed past Miletas and the rest 
of the coast of the allies, he made a descent in the bay of 
Bargyllae, with design to reduce Jassns. The city was held 
by a garrison of the king's troops, and the Romans made 
hostile depredations on all the country round. He then sent 
persons to confer with the magistrates, and principal inhab- 
itants, and sound their dispositions; but, bemg told by them 
that nothing was in their power, he advanced to lay siege to 
the city. There were with the Romans some enles from 
Jassns, who, in a body, earnestly importuned the Rhodians 
•* not to suner an unoffending city, which was both their 
neighbour, and connected -^th them in consanguinity, to be 
mined. They themselves were banished for no other cause 
tiian th^r faithful attachment to the Romans ; and those who 
remained in the place were held in subjection by the same 
force by which they had been expelled. The people of Jas- 
sus had all but one wish, to escape f^rom a state of slavery 
imder the king." The Rhodians^ moved by their entreaties, 
and calling in the assistance of Kiuj^ Eumenes, represented, 
at the same time, their own connexions with them, and also 
the unfortunate condition of the city, which was kept in 
bondage by the king's garrison ; and uy these means pre- 
vailed on .£milius to drop the siege. Departing hence^ and 
coasting along the shore of Asia, where every other piftce 
ilras fhvourably disposed, he arrived at Loryma, a ]}ort op- 
posite to Rhodes. Here the militarjr tribunes, in their meet- 
ing at the pretorium, began, at first in private conversation, 
to make observations, which afterward reached the ears of 
iEmilius, that the fleet was going off to a distance from 
Ephesus, firom the war which concerned themselves; so that 
the enemy, being left behind, without control, might safely 
make whatever attempts they pleased against so manv states 
of the allies in their neighbourhood. JEmilius felt tne just- 
ness of these remarks, and calling the Rhodians to aim, 
asked them whether the whole fleet could lie in the harbour 
of Patara: to which they answered in the negative. Fur- 
nished with this excuse for laying aside the dedgn, he sailed 
back to Samos. 

18. In the mean time Seleucus. son of Antiochns, who had 
kept his army in iBtolia, througn the whole of the winter, 
employing it. partly in succouring his allies, partly in rava- 
ging the lands of those whom he could not seduce to his side, 
resolved to make an incursion on the territory of Eumenes, 
while he, at a great distance from home, was assisting the 
Romans and Rhodians in attacks on the maritime parts o*^ 
Ly^ia. He advanced, as an enemy, first to Elaea, but so 



laid aside the desiga qf besieging it ; and, having wasted the 
country in a hostile manner, he led his armj to lay siege to 
Pergamus, the capitol, and the principal fortress of the King- 
dom. Aualos, at first, placing advanced guards outside the 
city, and sending out parties of cavalry and lighfr-iiftntry, 
acted an ofl[ensive, rather than a defensive part. BuL ai^pr 
some time, having discovered in slight skirmishes that he 
was not a match for the enemy in any respect, he drew back 
his men within the fortifications, and then the aieg». was 
formed. About this time Antiochus, leaving Apamaa, with 
a vast army compounded of various nations, encamped first 
at Sardis, and afterward took post at a small distance from 
the camp of Seleucns, at the head of the river Caicus. Th^ 
most formidable part of his force was a body g£ four thou- 
sand G^auls, whom he had procured for hire: 'these, with a 
few others intermixed, he detached, with orders to waste ut- 
terly the conntij about Pergamus. When nefrs of these 
transactions arrived at Samos, Eumenes being thus> recalled 
by a war in his own dominions, sailed with his^eet to Elsea: 
and finding there in readiness some light troops of horse ana 
fooc, he took them for an escort, and proceeded directly to 
Pergamus, before the enemy could be apprized of his arrival, 
or take any steps to intercefit him. The garrison now began 
again to sally out and skirmish; bat Eumenes evidently 
avoided risking a decisive engagement. In a few days after 
the combined neet of the Romans and Rhodians came from 
Samos to Elaea to support the king. When Antiochus was 
informed that these had landed troops at Elaea, and that so 
many fleets were assembled in one harbour, and at the same 
time heard that the consul, with his army, was already in 
Macedonia, and was making the necessary preparations for 
his passage over the Hellespont, he judged that now was the 
time for negotiation, before he should be pressed on sea and 
land at once ; and with this view he chose for his camp a 
rising ground opposite to Elaea. Leaving there all the m- 
fantry, with his cavalry, amounting to six thousand, be went 
down into the plains, which lay under the walls of the town, ' 
having despatched a herald to .£milius, to acquaint him 
that he wished to treat of peace. 

19. iEmilius sent to Pergamus for Eumenes, and, de- 
siring the Rhodians to be present, held a council on the 
message. The Rhodians were not averse from a pacifica- 
tion ; but Eumenes affirmed that " they could not treat of 
peaf(e at such a Juncture: nor could a ousiness of the kind 
be concluded. For," said he, " how can we, shut up as we 
are within our walls, and besieged, withjbonour accept terms 
u ?f^^^ ^1 ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^™ s"c^ treaty valid, which we 
«Uall conclude, without the .presence of the consul, without 
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a vote of the senate, and without an order of the Roman 
people 1 For, let me ask, supposing the matter concluded 
hy you, would you immediately go home to Italy, and carry 
away vour fleet and army, or would you wait to know the 
consurs determination on the case ; what the senate should 
decree, or the people order 1 It is plain then that you must 
stay in Asia, that your troops must be led back to the quar- 
ters where they wintered, and, without having any thing to 
do against the enemy, exhaust the allies by their consump- 
tion of provisions : and then, if if seem fit to those who have • 
the power of determining, we must begin the whole war-, 
anew. Whereas, if the present vigorous proceedings suffer 
up obstruction from delay, we may, with the will of the 
l^ods, bring it to a conclusion before the winter." His opin- 
ion was approved ; and the answer giving to Antiochus was. 
that no treaty of peace could be admitted before the arrival 
of the consul. Antiochus, frustrated in this scheme for put- 
fii^ an end* to the war, ravaged first the territory of Elaea, 
then that of Pergamus ; and, leaving there his son Seleucus, 
marched in a hostile manner to Adramyttium, whence he 
proceeded to an opulent tract of country called the Plain of 
Thebes, a city celebrated in one of Homer's poems ; and in 
no other place in Asia did the king's soldiers find su5h a 
plenty of booty. iBmilius and Eumenes also sailing round 
with the fleet, came to Adramyttium to protect the city. 

20. It happened, just at this time, that ten thousand foot 
and one hundred horse, all under the command of Dio- 
phanes, arrived from Achaia at Elsea; who, on landing, 
were conducted in the night into Pergamus, by persons sent 
for the purpose by Attains. They were all veterans, well 
skilled in war, and their commander was a disciple of Phi- 
lopoemen's, the most consummate general among the Greeks 
in that age. They set apart two days to ^ve rest to the 
men and horses, and, at tne same time, to view the posts of 
the enemy, and to learn at what places, and what times, they 
advanced and retired. The king's troops generally ap- 
proached to the foot of the hill on which the town stands ; 
so that their detachments could plunder all the country be- 
hind at will, for not a man ever sallied out, even to throw 
darts from a distance, against their guards. When the car- 
rison once became so dispirited as to confine themselves 
within the walls, the king^s troops conceived a great con- 
tempt of them, and thence fell into a carelessness on their 
part. The greater number did not keep their horses either 
saddled or bridled ; while few remained under arms and in 
the ranks ; the rest, slipping away, were scattered all over 
the plain, some diverting tnemselves with youthful spoite 
and trickfi others eating in the shade, and some even stretch 
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td on the groimd asleep. When Dioplianjes obsgcved aU 
these particulars, which the high situation of M^mqa 
enabled him {o do fuUy, he ordered his men to take armsi 
and to be ready at a particular gate. He himself went lo 
Attalus, and told Mm that he had a mind to' try his fortune 
against the enemy's advanced guards. Attains gave con- 
sent, but not without reluctance, as he saw that one hundred 
horse must fight agamst three hundred, one thousand foot 
against four thousand. Diophanes then marched by the 
gate, and took post at a small distance from the enemy's 
guard, waiting bis opportunity. On one side, the people in 
rergamus thought that he was actuated by madness raUier 
than by courage *, and, on the other, the enemy, aifter cHh 
serving his party for a short time, and seeing no movement 
among them, were not in any degree roused from their 
supineness, but even ridiculed the smallness of the number. 
Diophanes for a long time kept his men quiet, as if they had 
been brought out merely for the purpose of looking abool 
them ; but as soon as he perceived that the enemy had qoitted 
their ranks, ordering the infantry to follow as fast as they 
could, he himself, with his own troop, led the way at the 
head of the cavalry, and, pushing on with all possible speed, 
made a sudden charge on the enemy's party, while a shout 
was raised by every horseman and footman at once. Not 
the men onlv so attacked were terrified, but the horses also; 
insomuch that they broke their collars, and caused great 
confusion and tumult throughout A few of the horses in- 
deed stood nnafirighted ; but even these the troopers could 
not easily saddle, or bridle, or mount; for the Achseans 
struck much greater terror than wonld be supposed from so 
small a party of horse. But now the infantiy, in due order 
and preparation, assailed the enemy, dispersed through their 
dwn negligence, and ahnost half asleep; and slaughter and 
flight onsued in every part of the plain. Diophanes pur- 
sued the runaways as far as he could with safety, and men 
returned into garrison, after acquiring very great honour 
to the Achaean nation ; for the whole affair had been seen 
ftom the walls of Pergamus, by the men and even by the 
women. 

31. Neat day the enemy's guard, in more r^ular and or- 
derly condition, pitched their camp five hundred paces &r- 
ther from the city, and the Achaeans marched out at nearly 
Che same time as before, and to the same place. Daring 
ipauy hours both parties stood attentively watchiiig each 
Q|ther, in continual expectation of an immediale attai^ At 
tile approach of sunset, the usual time of thei^ returning to 
the mam camp, the king's troops, forming together in a body, 
tMgan to retire. Diophanes did not stir until they ware oat 
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of sight: and then he rushed on their rear euard with the 
9ame vehemence as before, and again excil^d such dismay 
and confasion, that, though the hindmost '^ere put to the 
sword, not one of them halted, or thought of fighting ; so 
that they were driven into their camp in confusion, and 
scarcely observing any order in their march. These daring 
exertions of the Achaeans obliged Seleucus to decamp, and 
quit the territory of Pergamus. Antiochus, having learned 
that the Romans and Eumenes were come to protect Adra- 
myttium, made no attempt on that city, but ravaged the 
country adjoining. He afterward reduced Peraea, a colony 
of Mitylefieans ; while Cotton, Corylenus, Aphrodisias, and 
Crene, were all taken at the first assault. He then returned 
through Thyatira to Sardis. Seleucus remained on the 
sea-coast, keeping the favourers of one party in fear, and 
protecting those of the other. The Roman fleet, with Eume- 
nes and the Rhodians, retired first to Mitylene, and then to 
Eleea, whence they had set out. On their way to Phocaea 
they put in at an island called Bachius, near the city of 
Phocsea ; and, though they had formerly spared the temples 
and statues, with which kind of decorations the island 
abounded in an extraordinary degree, yet they now pillaged 
them all, and then passed over to the city. They commeo- 
ced the attack of it on three diflTerent sideSj according to a 
plan concerted; but soon perceiving that it could not be 
taken by scalade and assault, without regular works, and 
learning that a reinforcement of three thousand soldiers, 
sent by Antiochus, had got into the city, they immediately 
broke up the siege, and the fleet retired to the island, with- 
out having efiected any thing more than the devastation of 
the enemy^s country in the neighbourhood. 

22. Here it was resolved that Eumenes should return 
home, and make every necessary preparation for the passage 
of the consul and his army over the Hellespont ; and that the 
Roman and Rhodian fleets should sail back to Samos, and 
remain stationed there, to prevent any attempt being made 
by Polyxenidas. Accordingly the king returned to Etea, 
the Romans and Rhodians to Samos. There, Marcus ^mi- 
Ihis. brother to the pretor, died. When his obsequies were 
performed, the Rhodians, on a report that a fle6t was on its 
way from Sjrria, sailed away with thirteen of their own ships; 
one Coan, and one Cnidian quinquereme, to Rhodes, where 
they were to Ue. Two days before the arrival of Eudamns, 
and the fle^ from Samos, another fleet of thirteen shl^ 
1^lder the command of Pamphilidas^ had been sent out agahia 
the same Syrian fleet ; and taking with them four ships, which 
had been left to protect Caria, they relieved Dsedala and 
several other fortresses of Peraea, which were besieged by thr 
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king's troops. It was determined that Eadamns should pat 
to sea directly, and an addition of six undecked Shij^ was 
made to bis lieel. He accordingly set sail ; and using aA 
possible expedition, overtook the first squadron at a port callel 
Masiste, from whence they proceeded in one body to Phaselis, 
resolviag to wait there for the enemy. 

^. Phaselis stands on the confines of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia : it projects far into the sea, and is the first land seen 
liypersons coming from Ciliciato Rhodes, and, from hence, 
ships can be seen at a great distance : for this reason, chiefly, 
this place was made choice of, that they might lie direcUjr m 
the way of the enemy's fleet. But an event took plK;e which 
they did not foresee ; for. La consequence of the nnwhole- 
someness of the place, and of the season of the year, it 
being now the middle of .summer, diseases began to spread 
with violence, particularly among the rowers. The fear of 
this pestilential malady made them quit the place ; and, sail- 
ing by the Pamphylian bay, they put into port at the river 
Eurymedon, where they learned from the people of As- 
pendae that the enemy were then at Sida. The king's fleet 
iiad been the slower in its passage by reason of the unfavour- 
able wind, called the Etesian ; that being the time when it 
blows periodically from the northwest. The Rhodians had 
thirty-two quadnremes, and four triremes. In the king's 
fleet were thirty-seven ships of the larger rates; among 
which were three of seven, and four of six banks of oars ; 
and besides these ten triremes. Both fleets, at the dawn of 
the next day, moved out of port, as resolved to come to an 
immediate engagement; and, as soon as the Rhodians pass- 
ed the promontory that stretches into the deep from Sida, 
they descried the enemy, and were descried by them. The 
lefL sQuadron of the king's fleet, which was on the outside 
next the main sea, was commanded by Hannibal, the ri^ht 
by ApoUoniusi one of the nobles, and they had their ships 
already formed in a line, a-head. The Rhodians approa^- 
ed in a long line a-head also. Eudamus, in the commander's 
ship, led the van ; Chariclitus brought up the rear ; and 
Pamphilidas commanded the centre division. When Kuda- 
mus saw the enemy's line formed, and ready for battle, he 
pushed out towards the main, ordering the ships that followed 
to form, regularly, as they came up, in a line of battle. This 
caused some confusion at first ; for he had not stretched out 
to the main far enough to give room for all the ships to come 
into a line between him and the land, while himself was so 
impatiem, as, with only five ships, to engage with Ebnnibal; 
the rest, having received orders to form their line, did not 
come up. The rear division had no room left for it next ta 
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tiie land ; and, wbile they were in disorder, the fight was al- 
ready began, on the right against Hannibal. 

34. But the goodness of their ships, and the expertness of 
their men in nautical business, quickly freed the Rhodians 
irom all embarrassment. They pushed out hastily towards 
the main ; by which means each made room, next the land, 
for the one immediately behind; and when any made a 
stroke wiih its beak against a ship of the enemy, it either 
shattered its prow, or swept off its oars ; or, passing by it, in 
the clear space between the vessels, made an attack on 
its stem. One of the king's seven banked ships being sunk 
"With one stroke by a Rhodian vessel of much smaller size, 
dispirited his fleer in a very great degree ; insomuch, that 
their right squadron gave evident indicsHions of an inten- 
tion to fly. Hannibal, in the open sea, pressed Eudamus 
hard, by means chiefly of his superior number of ships ; 
for, in every other respect, Eudamus had greatly the advan- 
tage ; and he would have surrounded and overpowered him, 
had not the signal for a dispersed fleet collecting together 
again been displayed from the commander's ship. On which, 
aU the ships wnich had been victorious in the 4fft squadron 
hastened up to succour their friends. This made Hannibal 
himself, with all his divi^on, betake themselves to flight; 
'whUfi the Rhodians could not pursue, because their rowers 
being most of them sick, were therefore the sooner wearied. 
While fying to take refreshment, Eudamus, observing the 
enemy towing, by means of their open vessels, several 
dumaged and crippled ships, with more than twenty that 
were going off unnurt, commanded silence from the castle 
of the commander's ship, and then called out, " Arise, and 
feast your eyes with an extraordinary sight." They all 
started up, and, perceiving the disorderly flight of the enemy, 
cried out, almost with one voice, that they ought to puisue. 
Eadamus's ship was bulged in many places ; he therefore 
ordered Pampnilidas and Chariclitus to pursue as far as 
they should think it safe. They accordingly pursued 
for a considerable time; but, seeing Hannibal make in 
close to the land, fearing to be wind-bound on an enemy's 
coast, they steered back to Eudamus, and with difficulty 
towed to Phaselis a captured seven banked ship, which 
had been damaged in the beginning of the engagement. 
They then sailed home to Rhodes, not so much exulting 
in their victory, as blaming one another for not, when 
it was in their power, having sunk or taken the whole of the 
enemy's fleet. Hannibal was so disheartened by the loss of 
this one battle, that, notwithstanding their departure, he durst 
not sail along the coast of Lycia, though ne wished to join 
the king's main fleet as scon^ possible. That he might not 
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effect diis junction witboat opposition, the Rhodi»is sent Oha- 
riclitus with twenty ships to Patara, and the harbour of Bia- 
giste. They then ordered Eudamus, with seven of the 
largest vessels belonging to the fleet which he had command- 
ed, to rejoin the Romans at Samos, and to endeavour, by 
every argument, and by all his influence, to prevail on the 
Romans to besiege Patara. 

25. Great was the joy felt by the Romans ; first, on re- 
ceiving the news of the victory, and, afterward, on the ar- 
rival of the Rhodians ; and there was abundant reason to 
believe that, if these vrete freed from care, they would ren- 
der the seas in that part of the world safe. But, as Antio- 
chus had marched out of Sardis, they could not allow them 
to quit the guard of Ionia and iBolia, lest the maritime 
cities should be crushed by his arms. However, they sent 
Pamphilidas, with four decked ships, to join the fleet which 
was at Patara. Antiochus not only collected aids from the 
circumjacent states, but also sent ambassadors to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, with a letter in wbich he represented, in 
strong colours, the evil designs of the Romans in coming into 
Asia. " Their intentions were," he said, " to abolish all 
kingly governments, so that there should be no empire in 
any part of the world. They h^ already reduced Philip 
and Nabis ; and they were now falling on him. Thus the 
conflagration would spread, without interruption, from one 
to another, as each lay nearest to the one last ruined, until 
it enveloped them all. Prom him there was but one step to 
Bithynia, now that Eumenes had submitted to voluntary 
servitude.'* This letter made a strong impression on Pru- 
sias; but he was convinced of such a suspicion being 
groundless, by a letter from the consul Scipio; and stifi 
more so, by one from his brother Africanus, who, besides 
urging the invariable practice of the Roman people, of aug- 
menting, by everjr honourable addition, the grandeur of 
kings in alliance with them, demonstrated by instances taken 
from his own famil;^, that it was the interest of Prusias to 
court their friendship. " The petty chieftajns in Spain,*' ha 
said, " and who had been received into alliance, he had left 
kings. Masinissa he had not only re-established in his 
fhther's kingdom, but had put him in possession of that of 
Syphax, by whom he had been formerly dethroned : so that 
he was at the present, not only by far the most powerful of 
all the kings in Africa, but equal, both in dignity and strength, 
to any monarch in any part of the world. PhUip and Na- 
ms, avowed enemies, were conquered m war. by Titus 
GLumtius; nevertheless, they were left in possession of their 
Kmgdorts. Philip even had the tribute remitted to him last 
year,, and his son, who was a hostage, restored. Thioogh 
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. the indulgieDde of the Roman commanders, he had also got 
possession of several states beyond the boundaries of Mace- 
donia. As to Nabis, he might have remained in the same 
hononraUe rank, had not, first, his own madness, and, after- 
ward, the treachery of the iBtolians, brought him to ruin." 
But what contributed more than all to fix tne king's resolu- 
tion was, that Caius Livius^ who had commanded the fleet 
as pretor, came to him ambassador from Rome. Livius 
showed him how much better reason the Romans had to 
expect success than Antiochus; and how much more scru- 
pulously and constantly they would maintain a friendship 
once formed. 

26. Antiochus having lost all prospect of an alliance with 
Prusias, went from Sardis to Ephesus, to review the fleet 
' whichr was fitted out, and lay there ready for several months 
past ; to which he now gave attention, rather because he 
saw it impossible, with his land forces, to make any stand 
against the Roman army and the two Scipios, its command- 
ers, than that his naval force, by itself, had ever been suc- 
cessful, in any trial that he had made of it, or aflbrded at 
this juncture any ^reat or well-grounded expectation. Yet 
there were at the time some circumstances which flattered 
his hopes; for he had heard that a large portion of the Rho- 
dian fleet was at Patara, and that King Eumenes had gone 
to the Hellespont, with all his ships, to meet the consul. 
Besides, the destruction of the Rhodian fleet at Samos, under 
circumstances in which it had been artfully entangled, help- 
ed to inspire some degree of confidence. Buoyed up by 
these considerations, he sent Polyxenidas, with orders to try, 
at all events, the fortune of a naval engagement ; while he 
himself marched his land forces to Notium. This town, 
which belongs to Colophon, stands close to the sea, at the 
distance of about two miles from Old Colophon. He wished 
to ^et this city into his power,J)ecause it was so near to 
Ephesus that nothing could be done there, on sea or land, 
that was not open to the view of the Colophonians, and. 
through them mstantly known to the Romans ; and he baa 
no doubt that the latter, on hearing of the sfege, would bring 
their fleet from Samos to the relief of an ally, which would 
give Polyxenidas an opportunity of coming to action. He 
therefore laid regular siege to the city, making his ap- 
proaches at the same time on the two sides next the sea ; m 
both places advancing his engines cmd mounds to the wall, 
and bringing up the rams under covered galleries. The 
Colophonians, terrified at the dangers threatening them, 
sent envoys to Lucius -fflmilius, at Samos, imploring the 
protection of the pretor and people of Rome. Emilias, 
thinking nothing more improbable than that Polyxenidas, 
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whom lie had twice challenged, in vain, to fight, should ever 
offer him battle, was, for some time past, uneasy at lying so 
long inactive at Samos ; and he considered it as dishonour- 
able that the fleet of Enmenes should assist the consul in 
conveying the legions into Asia, while himself should be 
confined to one particular spot, ana assisting Colophon under 
a siege, without knowing what would be tne issue. Euda- 
mus, the Rhodian, (who had before prevailed on him to stay 
at Samos, when he wished to go to the Hellespont,) with all 
the other officers, pressed him to comply, representing " how 
much more eligible it would be, either to relieve confeder- 
ates from a siege, or to vanquish that fleet which he had 
vanquished before ; in a word, to drive the enemy entirely 
away, than to abandon allies to destruction, leave Antiochus. 
master of Asia, by sea and land, and, deserting that share 
of the war which properly belonged to him, to sail for the- 
Hellespont, when the fleet of Eumenes was snflicient for 
that station." 

27. They accordingly set sail from Samos in quest of 
provisions, their stock being consumed, with an intention to 
pass over to Chios. Samos served as a granary to the Ro- 
mans, and thither all the store-ships sent from Rome directed 
their course. When they had sailed round from the city to 
the back of the island, which looks nonhward towards 
Chios and Erythra, and were preparing to cross over, the 
pretor received a letter informmg him that a vast quantity 
of corn had arrived at Chios from Italy ; but that the ves- 
sels laden with wine were detained by storms. At the same 
time accounts were received that the people of Teos had 
furnished large supplies of provisions to the king's fleet, 
and had promised five thousand vessels of wine. On this 
the pretor immediately changed his course, and steered away 
to Teos, resolved either to make use of the provisions pre- 
pared for the enemy, with t^e consent of the inhabitants, or 
to treat them as foes. As the ships were making up to the 
land, about fifteen vessels appeared in sight near Myonnesus. 
The pretor at firet thought tnat these belonged to the king's 
fleet, and sailed in pursuit of them; but it appeared after- 
ward that they were a squadron of pirates. They had rav- 
aged the sea-coast of Chios, and were returning with booty 
of every kind, when, on seeing the fleet approaching from 
the main sea, they betook themselves to flight. They had 
much the advantage both in point of swiftness, as being 
lighter, and constructed for the purpose, and also in being 
nearer the land; so that before -ffimilius could overtake 
them they made their escape to Myonnesus, while he, un- 
•jquainted with the place, followed in expectation of forcing 
leir ships out of the harbour. Mycmnesus is a promontory 
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between Teos and .Samos. It consists of a hill rising from 
a pretty large base to a sharp top, in shape of an obelisk. 
From the land, the access to it is by a narrow path ; towards 
the sea it is terminated by cliffs undermiDcd by the waves, 
so that in some places the superimpending rocks project be- 
yond the vessels that lie at anchor. The ships not daring 
to approach lest they should be exposed to the weapons of 
the pirates, who stood above on the cliffs wasted the day to no 
purpose. At length, a little before nightfall, they gave over 
the attempt and retired, and next day reached Teos. Here 
the pretor, after mooring in the port at the bajck of the city, 
called by the inhabitants Gerseslicum, sent out the soldiers 
to ravage the adjacent ports. 

28. The Teians, as these ravages passed under their eyes, 
sent deputies to the Roman commander, carrying fillets, and 
other badges of suppliants, who assured him that their state 
was innocent of any hostile word or deed against the Ro- 
mans. But he strongly charged them with " having assisted 
the enemy's fleet with provisions, and with having promised 
a supply of wine to Polyxenidas." He farther told them 
that if they woald furnish the same supplies to the Roman 
fleet, he would recall his troops from ^ndering : otherwise, 
they should be treated as enemies." W hen the deputies car- 
ried back this distressing answer, the people were summon- 
ed to an assembly by the magistrates, to consult on the mea- 
sures proper to be taken. It happened that Poljrxenidas, 
who had sailed with the king's fleet from Colophon, having 
heard that the Romans had left Samos and pursued the pi- 
rates to Myonnesus ; that they were ravaging the lands of 
the Teians, and that their fleet lay in the harbour of Ge- 
raesticum, cast anchor, just at this time, in a retired harbour 
of an island called Maoris, opposite to Myonnesus. Lying 
so near, he easily discovered the motions of the enemy ; and, 
at first, entertained strong hopes of vanquishing the Roman 
fleet here, in like manner as he had vanquished the Rhodian 
at Samos : by securing, with a proper force, both sides of 
the harbour's mouth. Nor was tne place in its nature unlike 
to that of Samos : by the promontories advancing their points 
towards each other, the harbour is enclosed in such a man- 
ner, that two ships can scarcely go out together. Polyxeni- 
das intended to seize this narrow pass in the night ; and, 
while ten ships stood at each of the promontories, to attack 
from the right and left both sides of tne enemy's fleet sailing 
out, to land the armed men out of the rest of the fleet, as he 
had done at Panormus, and by that means to overpower the 
Roman on land and sea at once. His plan would probably 
have succeeded to his wish, had not the Romans, ^iitae 
Teians promising to comply with their demands, judged v 
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more convenient for receiving the provisions, to remove the 
fleet into the inner port in front of the city. It is said also 
that Eadamus the Rhodian had pointed out the fault of the 
outer harbour, on occasion of two ships happening to entan- 
gle their oars together, so as to break them, in the narrow 
entrance. Among other motives, the consideration of the 
danger to be apprehended from the land, as Antiochus lay 
encamped at no great distance, inclined the pretor to change 
his station. 

29. When the fleet was brought round to the city, as they 
had not the least notion of the enemy being so near, both 
soldiers and sailors went on shore to divide the provisions, 
and the wine particularly, among the ships; when, about 
midday, a peasant happened to be brought before the pretor, 
who told him that the enemy's fleet was lying at the island 
of Macris these two days; and that a little while ago, some 
of them were observed to be in motion, as if preparing to 
sail. Greatly alarmed at this unexpected event, tne pretor 
ordered th« trumpets to sound, to call in such as might have 
straggled into the country, and sent the tribunes into the 
cit5r to hasten the soldiers and sailors on board. The con- 
fusion was not less than if the place were on fire, or taken 
by an enemy ; some running^ to call out the men ; others 
hurrpng to the ships, while the orders of the officers were 
confounded by irregular shouts, intermixed and heightened 
by the clangour of the trumpets, until at length the crowd col- 
lected at the ships. Here scarcely could each know his own 
ship, or make his way through the tumult; and the disorder 
would probably have been productive of much mischief on 
land and sea, if the commanders had not exerted themselves 
quickly. JSmilius, in the commander's ship, sailed out first 
into the main ; where, receiving the rest, he put each into 
his own place, so as to form a line abreast ; and Eudamus, 
with the Rhodian fleet, waited at the shore, that the men 
might be embarked without confusion, and that every ship, 
as soon as ready, might leave the harbour. By these means 
the foremost division formed under the eye of the pretor, 
while the rear was brought up by the Rhodians ; and then 
the whole line in as regular order as if within sight of the 
foe, advanced into the open sea. They were between My- 
onnesus and the promontory of Corycus, when they first got 
sight of the enemy. The king's fleet, which was coming in 
a long line, with only two vessels abreast, then formed them- 
selves in order of battle, stretching out their left division so 
ftr, as that it might enclose the right of the Romans. When 
tiOdamus, who commanded in the rear, perceived that the 
Komans could not form an equal front, but were just on the 
""oifti of being surrounded, he pushed up his ships. They 
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were Rhodians, by far the fwtest sailors of any of the fleet ; 
and having filled up the deficiency in the extent of the line, 
he opposed his own ship to the commander's, on board of 
which was Polyienidas. 

30. The fleets were by this time engaged in every part. 
The Romans fought eighty ships, of which twenty-two were 
Rhodians. The enemy's fleet consisted of eighty ships, and 
they had of the largest rates three of six and two or seven 
banks. In the strength of the vessels, and valour of the sol- 
diers, the Romans had greatly the advantage of the king's 
party, as had the Rhodians in the activity of their vessels, 
the skill of the pilots, and the dexterity of the rowers : yet 
the enemy was chiefly terrified by those who carried fires 
before them ; and what was the sole cause of their ^^reser- 
vation, when thev were surrounded at Panorraus, proved 
here the i)rincipal means of victory to the Romans : for the 
kind's ships, throu^^h fear of the fire, turned aside, and to 
avoid at the same time encountering the enemy's prow with 
their own ; so that they could not strike their antagonist vfWi 
the beaks, but exposed the side of their ships to his strokes ; 
and if any did ;venture an encounter, it was immediately 
overspread with the fire that was poured in ; while the men 
were more hurried and disordered by their efforts to quench 
the flames than by fighting. However, the bravery of the 
soldiers, as is generally the case, was what chiefly availed 
in deciding the fate of the battle : for the Romans having 
broke through the centre of the enemy's line, tacked about 
and fell on the rear of the division which was engaged with 
the Rhodians ; and, in an instant of time, both Antiochus's 
centre division, and the ships on the left, were sunk. The 
squadron on the right, which was still entire, was terrified, 
rather by the disaster of their friends, than any immediate 
danger threatening themselves j but when they saw the others 
surrounded, and Polvxenidas's ship deserting its associates, 
and sailing away, they quickly hoisted their topsails ana 
betook themselves to flight, havme: a favourable wind mak- 
ing for Ephesus. They lost in that battle forty-two ships ; 
of which thirteen struck, and fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans ; the rest were burned or sunk. Two Roman sfhips 
were so shattered that they foundered, and several were much 
damaged. One Rhodian vessel was taken by an extraordi- 
nary casualty : for, on its striking a Sidonian ship with its 
beak, its anchor, thrown out by the force of the shock, caught 
fast hold of the other's prow with its fluke, as if it were a 
grappling iron thrown in. Great confusion ensuing, the 
Rhottians, who wished to disengage themselves, pulled back ; 
by' which means its cable being dragged forcibly, and at the 
same time entangled with the oars, swept off" ine whole «6t 
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on one side. The vessel, thus ^ri^pled, became the prize of 
the very ship which it had woQnded with its beak and grap- 
pled, such was th6 issue of the sea-fight at Myonnesos. 

31. Antiochus was much dismayed at this defeat, and on 
finding himself driven from the sea ; despairing therefore 
of being able to defend distantposts, he commanded the gar- 
rison to be withdrawn from Lysimacbia, lest it shoald be 
overpowered by the Romans. This was ill-j udged, as events 
afterward proved ; for it would have been easy for him, not 
only to defend Lysimacbia from the first attack of the Ro- 
mans^ but to have protracted the sie^e through the whole 
winter; and by thus prolonging the time, to have reduced 
the besiegers to the extremity of want ; while he might, in 
the mean time, have tried every opportunity that ofifered for 
effecting an accommodation. But, after the defeat at sea, 
he not only gave up Lysimacbia, but even raised the siege 
of Golqphon, and retired to Sardis. Here, bending all his 
thoughts to one single object, that of meeting the enemy in 
th^ field, he sent into Cappadocia to Ariarathes to request 
assistance, and to every other place within his power to 
collect forces. iEmilius Regillus, aft«r his victoiy at sea, 
proceeded to Ephesus, drewaip his ships before the harbour, 
and, having extorted from the enemy a final acknowledg- 
ment of their having surrendered the dominion of the sea, 
sailed to Chios, whither he intended to have gone before 
the sea-fight happened. As soon as he had refitted the ships 
that had been dama^d in the battle, he sent ofiT Lucius 
.^milius Scaurus, with thirty others, to the Hellespont to 
carry over the army: and decorating the Rhodian vessels 
with naval spoils, and allowing them a part of the booty, he 
ordered them to return home. The Rhodians spiritedly re- 
solved to do business first. Thev therefore proceeded to 
assist in transporting the consul's rorces, and when they had 
completed that service they returned to Rhodes. The Ro- 
man fleet sailed from Chios to Phocsea. This city stands 
at the bottom of a bay, and is of an oblong shape. The 
wall encompasses a space of two miles and a naif in leng[th, 
and then contracts on both sides into a narrow wedge-like 
form, which place theyt:all Lampter, or the light-house. 
The breadth here is one thousand two htindred paces: and 
a tongue of land stretching out about a mile towards the 
sea divides the bay nearly m the middle, as if with a line, 
and where it is connected with the main land by a narrow 
isthmus, so as to form two very safe harbours, one on each 
side. The one that fronts the south is called Naustathmos, 
the ^tion for ships, from the circumstance of its being 
gj^ble of containing a vast number j the other is close to 
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33. The Roman fleet, having tak^ possession of these har- 
bonrs, where they rode in perfect safety, the pretor thought 
proper before he attempted th& fortifications, either by scalade 
or works, to send persons to sound the disposition of the 
magistrates and pnncipal people in the place ; but finding 
them obstinate, he formed two attacks, which he carried on 
at the same time. In the part against which one attack was 
directed, the houses were few, the temples of the gods oc- 
cupying a great deal of the ground. In this place he first 
brought up his rams, and began to batter the wall and tow- 
ers j and when the multitude within ran thither to defend 
that spot, the battering rams were applied in the other quar- 
ter. The walls now began to fell in both places ; on which 
the Romans made an assault, scrambling over the ruins as 
they fell, while others of them attempted to scale the parts 
that were standing ; but the townsmen made such an obsti- 
nate resistance, as plainly showed that they had a firmer 
dependance on their arms and courage than on their forti- 
fications. The pretor, therefore, seeing the danger which 
awaited his men, was obliged to sound a retreat ; the more 
especially as they were now become go furious through rage 
and despair, as to expose theniselves rashly. Although the 
fighting ceased, yet the besieged did not even then think of 
rest ; but all hastened from every quarter to strengthen the 
walls, and to raise new ones in the place of those that had 
been demolished. While they were busily employed in 
this manner, duintus Antonius came to them with a mes- 
sage from the pretor. After blaming them for their obsti- 
nacy, he assured them, that " the Romans were more anx- 
ious than they were themselves to prevent the siege being 
carried to the ruin of the city. If they would desist from 
their madness, iBmilius would allow them to capitulate on 
the same terms on which they formerly surrendered to Caius 
Livius." On hearing this, they desired five days* time to 
deliberate; during which they sent to learn whether they 
might hope for succour from Antiochus | and having re- 
ceived an answer by their deputies, that it was not in his 
power to relieve them, they opened their gates on the single 
conditioi^ of not being ill-treated. When the troops were 
marching into the city, and the pretor had proclaimed that 
it was his pleaisure that the surrendered townsmen should 
be spared, there arose a universal clamour, that it was 
shameful "to suffer the Phocaeans, who had never been 
faithful to any alliance, and had always been bitter h^ enmi- 
ty, to escape with impunity." After which words, as if a 
signal had been given by the pretor, they ran, in parties, 
every way to plunder the city, ^milius, at first, endea- 
voured to stop them; calling them back, and telling them, 
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that ** towns taken by storm, and not snch as sarreDdered^ 
were to be plundered ; and that even with regard to the for- 
mer, the determination lay with the commander, not witk 
the soldiers." But rage and avarice were too strong for his 
authority; wherefore, despatching heralds through all parts 
of the ci^, he ordered that all persons of free condition 
shoald come to him in the forum, to avoid ill treatments 
and in every particular, as far as he was able, he folfiUed 
his promise lo them. He restored to them iheir city, their 
lan(k, and their laws ; and, as the winter now approached, 
he chose the harbour of Phocsea for the station or his fleet 
until spring. 

33. About the same time, as the consul was marching 
along the frontiers of the ^nians and Maronites, he re- 
ceived the news of the victorjr over the king's fleet at Myon- 
nesus, and of Lysimachia being evacuated by the garrison. 
This latter event gave much more satisfaction than even 
the success at sea; especially when, arriving at that city, 
which was replenished with stores of every kind, as if pur- 
posely laid in for the reception of the army, the troops found 
comfortable accommodation ; a place in the besieging of 
which they had expected to meet with extreme want and 
hardshijp. There they hailed a few days, to give time fbf 
the conung up of the baggage, and of the sick ; for many, 
overcome by diseases, or the length of the way, had been left 
behind in all the forts of Thrace. When all had joined, 
they began again their march through the Chersonese, and 
arrived at the Hellespont; where, everything requisite for 
their passage having been previously got ready by the care 
of King Eumenes, they crossed over, without opposition or 
confusion, as if to friendly shores, and the ships put in at 
several different places. This raised to a high degree the 
spirit of the Romans, who saw the passage into Asia leil 
open to them ; for they had always supposed that they could 
not accomplish it without a violent contest. They afterward 
remained encamped a considerable time at the Hellespont; 
this happening to be the time of the festival wherein the 
sacred bucklers are carried about, during which it is nol 
allowed to march. The same festival had occasioned Pub* 
lius Scipio's being separated from the army; for he was 
bound by a duty more particularly incumbent on him, as 
being one of the Salian priests : himself thereibre caused 
some farther delay. 

34. In the mean time an ambassador came from Antio- 
chustothe camp, — Heraclides, a Byzantian, with a com- 
mission to treat of peace. His hopes of obtaming it were 
greatly encouraged by the dilatory proceeding ofthe Romans ; 
lor he had imagined that, as soon as they set foot in Asia, they 
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lirotdd have advanced rapidly against the king. He n- 
waived, however, not to address himself u> the consul until 
he had first applied to Pnblias Scipio, having received in- 
strnctions to that purpose from the king. Indeed, bis high- 
est expectations were from Scipio, because his greatness of 
son], and the falness of his glory, naturally tended to pro* 
doce a placable temper. Besides, all the world knew how 
lie had oehaved during a flow of snccess, both in Spain and 
afterward in Africa ; and also, and more especially, because 
hi^ son was then a prisoner with Antiochas. Where, and 
when, and by what accident he became a prisoner, are points, 
li ke very many others, not ascertained >among writers* Some 
sav that in the beginning of the war, as he was going ftom 
Ohalcis to Oreum, he was intercepted hy some of the king's 
ships ; others, that after the army came into Asia, he was 
TKnt with a troop of Fregellans to Antiochns's camf^, to gaim 
intelligence ; that, on the cavalry sallying ont against him, 
he retreated; and having fallen from his horse, in the con- 
fbeion, he was, together with two horsemen, overpowered, 
^nd thms condncted to the king. In one particular all are 
agreed ; that, if peace had stul snbsisted wiUi the Romans. 
and4ikewisea personal^iendship between the king ana 
the Scipios, the voung man could not have been treated and 
distinguished with greater generosity and kindness than he 
met with. The ambassador, for these reasons, waited the 
-arrival of Publius Scipio : and, as soon as he came, api^ied 
to the consul, requesting nis permission to lay before him 
the business -With which he was charged. 

35. A fiili council being assembled, audience was given 
to the ambassador; who said, that "notwithstanding many 
embassies about peace had already been sent, baekwarcb 
and forwards, without producing any effect, yet he conceiv- 
ed strong hopes of obtaining it from the very circumstanee 
of the lormer delegates having obtained nothing; for the 
objects of contention in those discussions were Smyrna and 
Lampsacus, the Tfojan Alexandria, and Ljrsinmchia in Ba- 
Tcfpe. Of these the king had already ceded Lvaimachia, that 
it miffht not be said that he possessed any thing in Eurqpe ; 
and those cities which lay in Asia he was now ready to de- 
'liver up, as well as any others which the Romans, in con- 
sideration of having joined their party, might wish to render 
independent of the king's government. The king was also 
willing to pay to the Roman peofde half of the charges of the 
war." These were the conditions proposed. In the rest of 
'his discourse he exhorted them to " consider the instabiUQr 
of human affkirs; to use with moderation the advantages 
afforded by their own situation, and not to bear too hard on 
that of others; to be content wiHi the empire of Bowpej 
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that, in itself, was immense. It was an easier matter to 
make acquisitions, one after another, than to retain them 
when acquired. But if their wishes were- so unbounded as 
nbt to be satisfied without taking away part of Asia also ; if 
they would define it by indisputable limits, the king, for the 
sake of peace and harmony, would willingly suffer his own 
moderate temper to be overcome by the insatiableness of the 
Romans." These concessions, which appeared to the ambas- 
sador of great moment towards obtaining a peace, the Ro- 
mans deemed trifling. They thought it reasonable that " the 
king should defray the whole expense occasioned by the 
war, because it was through his fault that it was begun : and 
that not only Ionia and ^olia ought to be evaeuatai by the 
king's troops, but as all Qreece nad been set free, so all 
the cities of that nation in Asia should also be free ; which 
jBould no other way be effected than by Antiochus reUn- 
quishinc: the possession of that part of Asia on the hither 
side of Mount Taurus. 

36. The au^bassador, perceiving that no reasonable terms 
were to be obtained from the council, made a separate ap- 
plication to Publius Sclpio, as he had been ordered, and, to 
prevail on him to favour his cai^, told him, first, that the 
King would restore him his son without a ransom; and then, 
as ignorant of the disposition t>f Scipio as he was of the Ra- 
man manners, he promised an immense weight of gold, 
and, excepting the title of king, an absolute partnership in 
the sovereignty, if, through his means, he should obtain a 
peace. To this Scipio answered, ** I am the less surprised 
at yourjgnorance of the Roman character in general, and 
of mine, to whom you have been sent, when I sea that you 
are unacquainted with the situation evenof the person from 
whom you come. You ought to iiave kept Lysimachia, to 
prevent our enterinp: the Chersonese, or to have opposed us at 
the Hellespont, to hmder our passing into Asia, if jou meant 
to ask peace from us as from people solicitous about the is- 
sue of the war. But, after leaving the passage into Asia 
open, and receiving not only a bridle but also a yoke, how 
can you pretend to negotiate on a footing of equality^ and 
when you know that you must submit m orders'} j shall 
consider my son as the greatest gift that the king's munifi- 
cence can confer ; any other instances of it, I trust in the 
gods, my circumstances will never neel,— my mind certain- 
gr never will. For such an act of generositv to me he shall 
find me grateful, if, for a personal favour, he will accept a 
personal return of gratituae. In my public capacity I wjll 
neither accept from him nor give lum any fhing. AH that 
isin my power, at present, to give him, is sincere advice, 
w), tnen, and desire him, in my name, to cease hostilities,? 
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and to refuse no terms of peace." This counsel had no ef- 
fect on the king, who thought that no chance of war could 
make his condition worse, since terms were dictated to him 
already, as if he were totally ranquished. Laying aside, 
therefore, for the present, all farther mention of peace, he 
turned his whole attention to the preparations for war. 

37. The consul, having made the necessary preparaticms 
for the execution of his designs, quitted the p<^ where he 
lay, and marched, first, to Dardanus, and then to Rhoeteum; 
fh>m hoth which places the People came out in crowds to 
meet him. He then advanced to Troy ; and having pitched 
his camp in the plain imder the walls, went up to the city, 
and into the citadel, where he offered sacrifices to Minerva, 
the tutelar deity oi the place. The Trojans, by eveiy act ana 
expression of respect, showed themselves proud or the Ro- 
mans being descended from them, while the Romans tesd- 
fied their luippiness in having sprung from that origin. The 
army, marcning thence, arrived on the sixth day at the 
source of the river Gaicus. Here they were joined by King 
Eumenes. He had at first endeavoured to bring back hS 
fleet from the Hellespont to Elaea, for the winter; but being 
prevented during many dajrs by contrary winds, fVom pass- 
ing the promontory of Lectos, and unwilling to be absent at 
the commencement of operations, he landed, and came witlt 
a small body of men by the shortest road to the Roman 
camp. From the camp he was s^ home to Pergamus, to 
hasten supplies of provisions ; and, as soon as he had deliver- 
ed the com to the persons appointed by the consul, he re- 
turned to the camp, which remained on the same spot. The 
plan now adopted was, to have provisioas prepared sufficient 
for a great many days, and to roareh directly against the 
enemy before the winter should come oa to stop them. The 
king's cainp was near Thyatira; and Antiocnus, hearing 
there that Publius Scipio had fallen sick, and was conveyed 
to Elaea, seat ambassadors to conduct his son to him. As 
this present was highly grateftil to the mind of the father, so 
was the satisfaction which it gave no less salutary to his 
body. After lonff indulging his rapture in the embraces of 
his son, at length ne said to the. ambassadors, ** Tell the king 
that I return him thanks; that^ at present, I can make him 
no other requital than my advice ; which is, not to come to 
an engagement until he shall have heard that I have rejoined 
the army.'* Although an army of seventy thousand foot, 
and more than twelve thousand horse, inspired Antiochu^ at 
times with confidence to hope for a favourable issue of a 
battle, yet moved by the advice of so great a man as Scipio, 
in whom, when he considered the uncertainty of the events 
of war, he plJiced his greatest hopes for safety in any kind of 
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fomme that might befalt him, he retired beyond the river 
Phrigius, and pitched his caitop near Magnesia of Sipylas. 
Howerer, and lest, while he wished to prolong the time, the 
Romans might attempt his works, he drew roond it a fosse 
' six cubits deep and twelve broad, and on the outside a doa- 
ble rampart; raising on the inside bank a wall flanked with 
towers at small distances, b3r m^ns of whiich it was easy to 
Under the enemy from passing the moat* 

38. The consul, thinking that the king was still in Ae 
neighbourhood of Thyatira, marched five days without hatt- 
ing, until he came down into the Hyrcanian plain^t. Then 
hearinff of his departure, he followed his tracts, and eneamp- 
ed on ma hither side of the river Phrigius, at the distance 
oi four miles from his pusL Here a body <^ about oq£ 
thousand horsey the greatest part oi whom were GtaUogns- 
dans, the rest Dahans, and archers on horseback of other 
nations intermixed, passing the river with grea£ furjr, made 
an attack on ike advanced Roman guards, who^bemg un- 
prepared, were at first thrown into disomer. Buit as the 
alspate was maintained, notwithstanding, and as the Roi&ans 
(who could easiljT be reinforced, from their camp lying sot 
near) increased ' in strength, &e king^ troc^ becomug 
weary and unable to withstand superior numbers, oatdeavonr- 
ed to retreat ; but before they could reach the river, very 
many were killed on the bank by the enemy pressing on their 
rear. For two days afler all remained quiet, neither partv 
passing the river. On the third the Romans passed it with 
their whole force, and encan^ed at the distance of about two 
miles and a half from the enemy. While they were laying 
out and fortifying the camp, a body of the king's troops^ con- 
sisting of three thousand chosen horse and foot, approached 
with great rapidity and violence. The party on guard, 
though much infenor in number, (hems only two thousand,) 
without calling cKff any of the soldiers from the forti^ng of 
the camp, sustained the combat with equal success at first, 
and, in the progress c^ it, repulsed the en^my, killing one 
hundred, ana taking about the same number. For the four 
ensuing days both armies stood in order of battle before 
their respective camps. On the fifth, the Ronums advanced 
into the middle of the plain, but Antiochus did not stir; so 
that his rear was not so far as one thousand feet from his 
rampart. 

39. -fimilius, seeing him unwilling to fight, called a conn* 
fj|l o^f t day, and asked their opmion, '* how he ought to act 
y -^"Jtiochus would not give him an opportunity of engaging: 
for the winter was at hand, and he must either keep the sol- 
diers m camp, or, if they chose to retire to winter-quarters, 
Oefer the busmess of the war until summer." TheRomaM 
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never entertained a more contemptuons opinion of any peo- 
ple. Tke whole assembly therefore called on him to lead 
on immediately, and make use of the present ardour of the 
troops ; who, as if the business were not to fight against so 
many thousands, but to slaughter an equal number of cattle, 
were ready to force their way, througn trenches and ram- 
parts, into the camp, if the enemy would not come out to bat- 
tle. Cneius Domitius was then sent to discover the nature 
of the ground by which they were to march, and on what 
side they could best approach the enemy's rampart. On his 
returning, with a full account of every particular, it was re- 
solved that the camp should next day be moved nearer to the 
enemy. On the third day the standards were carried for- 
ward into the middle of the plain, and the troops began to 
form their line. Antiochus now thought it would be wron^ 
to defer matters longer, lest, by declinmg a battle, he shouM 
damp tbe courage of nis men, and add to the confidence of 
the enemy. He therefore drew out his forces, advancing 
only so far as to show that he was willing to come to an en- 
gagement. The Roman line was near^ uniform through- 
oat, in respect both of men and armour. There were two 
Roman lemons, and two brigades of allies and Latines, 
each contaming fivp thousand four hundred men. The Ro- 
mans formed the centre, the Latines the wings. The spear- 
men composed the first line, the first-rank men the second, 
and the veterans closed the rear. Besides this regular body, 
the consul formed on the right of it, and in a straight line 
with it, the auxiliary troops of Eumenes. intermixed with 
Achaean targeteers, making about three thousand foot ; be- 
yond these he posted somewhat less than three thousand 
horse, of which eieht hundred belonged to Eumenes; all 
the rest of the cavalry was Roman : and, in the extremity of 
the line, he placed bodies of Trallians and Cretans, eaual in 
number, each making up five hundred men. His len wing 
did not need such supports, because it was flanked by a river 
with steep banks. However, four troops of horse were 
posted there. This was the whole amount of the Roman 
force. Two thousand Macedonians and Thracians, who 
had of their own accord accompanied the army, were left to 
guard the camp. Sixteen elephants were placed behind the 
veterans in reserve ; for, besides that they were not su))pos- 
ed capable of withstanding the great number of the king's 
elephants, no less than fifty-four,-~the African elephants are 
not able to cope with an equal number of Indian, being in- 
ferior to them both in size and in steadiness of courage. 

40. The kine^s line was more checkered with troops of 
many nations, dissimilar both in their persons and armour. 
There was a body of sixteen thousand men armed after the . 
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nmnner of the Macedonians, whidli they ealM a phalany. 
This fonned the centre, had ire hundred men in fronts and 
was divided into ten parts, which parts were separate by 
two elephants placed between each two: its deptn from w 
front, was thirty-two ranks. This was the main strength of 
the king's army, and it exhibited a formidable sight, both in 
the other particolars of its appearance, and in the elephants, 
towering so high above the heads of the soldiers. They 
were of hnge bulk, and were rendered more terrific bj tl^ 
caparisons of their foreheads and crests, and the towers 
fixed on their \mcks ; four armed men stood on each tower, 
besides the managers of the beasts. On the right of the 
phalanx were placed five hundred Qallogrsecian horsemen, 
to whom were joined three thousand horsemen clad in com- 
pete armour, whom they call cataphracti, or mailed. To 
these were added a brigade of near a thousand horse, which 
body they called aigema. They were Medes, all picked 
men, with a mixture of horsemen from many other nations in 
tiiat part of the world. Adjoining these a body of sixteen 
elephants was placed in reserve. On the same side, a little 
fhrther on towards the wing, was the royal cohort ; these 
were called argyraspides,* from the kind of armotir which 
thev wore. Next to these stood one thousand two hundred 
Dahan bowmen on horseback ; then three thousand light in- 
fantry, nearly half Cretans and half Trtllians; ndjoming 
these, two thousand five hundred IV^hrsiaa archers; and the 
fiank of the whole was covered by K>ar thousand Oyrtaean 
slingers and Elymaean archers intermixed. Next to the left 
flank of the phalanx stood one thon^nd five hundred Gal- 
lograBcian horse, and two thousand Cappadoci^ns, sent by 
King Ariarathes, wearing the same kind of armour ; then 
auxiliaries of all kinds mixed together, two thousand seven 
hundred ; then three thousand mailed horsieme^ ; then one 
thousand other horsemen, being a royal cohort, equip|>ed with 
lighter coverings for themselves and their horses, but in 
other respects not unlike the rest: they were mostly ^rrians. 
with a mixture of Phrygians and Lydians. Jn the froBt of 
this hodv of cavalry were the chariots^ armed with scythes, 
and a kind of camels called dromedaries. The^ were rid- 
den by Arabian archers, who carded thin swc^ds four eidi>its 
long^ that they mifffat be able to ^ach the enemy &c»n so 
great a height. Tnen followed another multitude, like tluit 
fA the right wing; first, Tarentines; then two (hcnisand five 
hundred Qallogrsecian horsemen; then one thousand new 
Cretans, and one thousand five hundred CariaAS and CHi- 
cians, armed in the same manner ; then an equal number of 

* Bitvcr smeld<bearers. 
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l^aUians, wkk three thousand targeteers, Pisidians, Pasn^ 
phylians, and Lycians; then came brigades of Gyrtaeans 
and ElymsBans, equal to those posted in the right wing, and 
sixteen elephants, standing at a small distance. The king 
himself took post in the right wing ; the command of the 
left he gave to his son Selencos, and Antipater, the son of 
bis brother ; that of the centre to Minio, Zemis, and Philip^ 
the master of the elephants. 

41. A morning fog, which as the day advanced rose up in 
clonds, spread a general darkness : and the moisture, issuing 
from it, and coming from the soutnward, wetted every thing. 
This circumstance, which was scarcely anv inconvenience 
to the Romans, was of extreme prejudice to the king's troops : 
for the line of the Romans was of a moderate length, and 
the obscuring of the light did not hinder their seeing every 
part of it; thev were, oesides, mostly heavy-armed troops, 
so that the fog had no tend^cy to blunt their swords and jav- 
elins. But the king's line was so very extensive that from 
the centre of it the wings could not be seen, much less could 
those at the extremities see one another: and then the moist- 
ure relaxed the stringps of their bows, tneir slings, and the 
thongs of their javelins. Besides, the armed diariots, by 
means of which Antiochus had trusted utterly to disorder 
the enemy's line, turned the terror of their operations on 
their owners. The manner in which they were armed was 
this : from the yoke, on both sides of the pole, they had ten 
scythes, each of a cubit in length, standing out like horns, 
to transfix any thing that they met ; at each extremity of the 
yoke two scythes projected, one on a line with the yoke, the 
other on its lower side, pointing to the ground ; the former 
to cut through any thing that might come withinits reach on 
the side, the other to catch such as fell, or endeavoured to 
go under it At each extremity of the axle of the wheels 
two knives were fastened in the same mannec. The chariots, 
thus armed, if they had beei^ placed in the rear, or between 
the ranks, must have been driven through his own ranks; 
the king therefore, as already mentioned, placed them in 
front. Eumenes, seeing this, and being not unexperienced 
in such kind of fight ; knowing, likewise, that those machines 
might prove as dangerous to their employers, as to their an* 
tagonists, if means were used to jQrighten the horses, rather 
than a regular attack; ordered the Cretan bowmen, and 
slingers, and javelin bearers, with some troops of horse, not 
in a body, but scattering themselves as widely as pos^ble, to 
rush forward, and pour weapons on them ftom ail sides at 
once. This storm, as it were, partly by the wounds mad^ 
by the missile weap(ms thrown from every quarter, and 
j^rtly by the discordant shouts raised, ao terrified the horses. 
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that immediatelr, as if unbridled, thejr gaUoped about at 
landoia. The light infantry, the lightlyvaceontred slingers, 
and the active Cretans, qnickljr evaded tneir encounter. The 
horsemen, following them, mcreased the tnmult and the 
terror of the horses and camels at the same time, while the 
crowd of followers redoubled their shouts. By ^ese means 
the chariots were driven out of the ground between the two 
lines. When this empty piece of parade was removed, both 
parties gave the signal, and advanced to a regular ragage- 
ment. 

43. But these chariots, thus ineffective against the enemy, 
soon proved the cause of great mischief to the army of the 
king: for the troops, posted next behind, being terrified at 
the wild disorder of the horses, betook themselves to flight, 
leaving all exposed as far as to the post of the mailed horse- 
men ; and even these, when the Romans, after dispersing 
the reserves, approached^ did not sustain their first <mset. 
Some fled, and others, bemg delayed by the weight of their 
coverings and armour, were put to the sword. The whole 
left wing then cave way, and the auxiliaries, posted between 
the cavalry and the pha]anx,.being thrown mto confusion, 
the terror spread even to the centre. Here the ranks were 
broken by the fljring soldiers rushing in between them, while 
the same cause deprived the men of the use of their long 
epears, called by the Macedonians sarissas. While they 
were in this disorder, the Roman legions, advancing, dis- 
charged their javelins amonff them. Even the elephants, 
standing in the way, did not deter the Roman soldiers, who 
had leajrned by experience in the African wars, both to 
evade the onset of the animal, and getting at one side of it, 
either to ply it with darts, or, if they could come near enou^ 
to wound its sinews with their swords. The front of Uie 
centre was now almost cut to pieces, and the reserve, being 
surrounded, was attacked on the rear, when the Romans 
pereeived their troops in another quarter fliying, and heard 
shouts of dismay almost close to their camp: for Antiochus, 
who commanded the right wing, having observed that the 
enemy, relying on the river for security, had placed no re- 
serve there, except four troops of horse, and that these, 
keeping close to the infantry, left an op^ space on the bank 
of tne river, made a charge on them with a body of auxilia- 
ries and midled horsemen. He not only attacked them m 
f^ont, but going round the extremity of their line, near the 
river, pressed them in flank also; until having routed the 
cavalry first, and then the infantry, he made them fly with 
precipitation to their camp. 

43. The camp -was commanded by Marcus iSmilius, a 
nuutary tribune, son of Marcus Lepidus, who, in a fisw 
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veais afier Jitecaioe chief poQtifr. On seeing the trtfbp^ flying 
he went oat, with his whole guard, to meet them. He or^ 
dered them ^rst to halt, and then to return to tho fisht ; at 
the same time upbraiding them with cowardice. He then 

Sroceeded to threats,— that if they did not obe^ his ordecs, 
ney would rush blindly on their own destruction. At last 
he gave orders to his own men to kill the foremost of the 
runaways, and with their swords to drive the crowd that 
followed back to their station. The greater fear now over^ 
came the less. Compelled by the danger on either side^ 
titiey first halted, and then marched, as commanded, to meet 
the enemy, ^milius, with his guard, consisting of two 
thousand men of di^guished valour, gave a vigorous 
check to the furious pursuit of Antiochus. At the same 
time Attains, the brother of Eumenes, having, from the 
right wing, where the left of the enemy had been routed at 
the beginnmg of the engagement, observed the flight of his 
fiends on the left, and the tumult near the camp, came up 
seasonably with two hundred horse. When Antiochus saw 
those men renewing the fight, whom but just before he had 
seen running away, and anotner large body advancing from 
the camp, with a third from the line, he turned BhSot his 
lM>rse and fled. The Romans, thus victorious in both wings, 
advanced over heaps of slain, which were most numerous 
in the centre, where the streujeth oi the bravest men and the 
heavy armour had prevented mght, and proceeded to rifle the 
cama The horsemen of Eumenes first, and then the rest 
of the cavalry, pursued the enemy through all parts of the 

Slain, and kiUed the hindmost as they overtook them. But 
le fugitives were exposed to more severe distress by the 
chariots, elephants, and camels intermixed, andbv their own 
disorderly haste: for, after they once broke their ranks, 
they rushed, as ir blind, one on another, and were trodden 
to death by their numerous beasts. In the camp also there 
was great slaughter committed, rather greater tnan even in 
the field; for the first that quitted it, in general, directed 
their flight to the camp. The guard, encouraged by the great 
number of these, defended their works with the more oh* 
stinacy. The R(f>manfi having been stopped at Uie eatesand 
rampart, which they had expected to master at the £st push, 
when they did at length break through, were led by rage to 
make the more dreadful carnage. 

44. According to accounts given bv historians, there were 
killed, on that day, fifty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse ; taken one mousand four hundred, with fifteen ele« 
phants and their managers. Of the Romans many were 
Wounded, but no more than three hundred foot and twenty- 
ibur horsemen killed ; and of the troojps of Eumenes twentife 
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five. Tlfttt day the victors, after plundering the enemy's 
eaatf, fetumed with great store of booty to their own. On 
the day following they stripped the bodies of the slain, and 
coUected the prisoners. Ambassadors came from Thya- 
tim and Magnesia, near Sipylus, with a surrender of those 
citiis. Anfiiochus fled with very few attendants ; but ^eater 
uambers collecting abont him on the road, he arrived at 
Sardis, with a numerous body of soldiers, about the middle 
of the night, and hearing there that his son Selencas, and 
several of his friends, had gone on to Apamea, he likewise, 
at the fourth watch, set out for that city with his wife ana 
daughter, having committed to Zeno the command of the 
city, and the government of Lydia to Timon ; but the towns- 
peo^e, disregarding both these and the soldiers who were 
in the citadel, a^freed to send deputies to the consul. 

45. About this time deputies came from Tralles, from 
Magnesia, on the Maeander, and from Ephesus, to surrender 
those cities. Polyxenidas had quitted Ephesus as soon as he 
heard of the battle ; and, sailing with the fleet as far as Pa- 
tara in Lycia, where, through fear of the Rhodian fleet 
stationed at Megiste, he landed, and with a small retinue, 
pursued bis journey by land into Syria. The several states 
of Asia submitted themselves to the disposal of the consul, 
and to the dominion of the Roman people. . He was now at 
Sardis, whither Publius Scipio came from Elasa, as soon as 
he was able to endure the fatigue of travelling. Shortly 
after arrived a herald from Antiochus, who solicited, through 
Publius Scipio, and obtained from the consul, permission 
for the king to send ambassadors. In a few days* time, 
Zeuxis, who had Been governor of Lydia, and Antipater, 
the kind's nephew, arrived in that character. These, having 
first had a meeting with Eumenes, whom they expected to 
find most averse from peace, on account of old disputes, and 
seeing him better disposed to a reconciliation than either 
they or the king had hoped, addressed themselves then to 
Publius Scipio, and, through him, to the comscd. At their 
request a full council was assembled to hear the business of 
their commission, when Zeuxis spoke to this efiect : " Ro- 
mans, we are not prepared to make any proposal from our- 
selves; but rather desire to know, from you, by what atone- 
ments we can expiate the error of our king, and obtain 
pardon and peace from our conquerors. You have ever 
msplayed the greatest magnanimity, in pardoning vanquished 
kings and nations, and ought you not to show a much greater 
and more placable spirit, after your late victory, which has 
made you masters of the whole world 1 You ought now, 
like deities, laying aside all disputes with mortal beings, to 
protect and spare the human race." It had been determined, 
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hehie the ambassadors came, what answer shonM be given 
them ; and it was agreed that Africanus shonM deMi^ it. 
He is said to have spoken thus : " Of those thingsihal are in 
the gift of the immortal gods, we Romans possess as much 
as the gods have been pleased to bestow. Our spirit, whirii 
is in the direcd<m of our own mjnd, is the same to-day tbftt 
it has always been in every state of fortune : prosperity hff3 
never elated, nor adversity depressed it. Of the truth of 
this, (to omit other instances,) I might produce your friend 
Hannibal as a convincing proof; but I can appeal to youi?» 
selves. After we had passed the Hellespont ; oefore we saw 
the long's camp or his army ; when 'the chance of war was 
open to both, and the issue uncertain; on your proposing to 
treat of peace, we offered y^u terms, at a time wnen we were 
both of us on a footing of equality ; and the very same terms 
we offer you now, when we are victorious, and you van- 
quished. ' Resign all pretensions in Europe, and cede that 
part of Asia which lies on this side of Mount Taurus. Then 
towards the expenses of the war, you shall pay fifteen thou- 
sand talents or Euboea;* five hundred immediately, two 
thousand five hundried when the senate and people of Rome 
shall have ratified the peace, and oncithousand annuallv for 
twelve years aAer. It is likewise thought fit that four hun- 
dred talents be paid to Eumenes, and the quantit y o f com 
remaining unpaid of what was due to his father. When we 
shall have settled these articles, it will be a kind of assurance 
to us of your performance of them, if you give twenty hos^ 
tages, such as we shall choose. But never can we be properly 
satisfied that the Roman people will enjoy peace on the side 
of that country in which Hannibal shall be. Him therefore 
we demand above all. You shall also deliver up Thoas, the 
^tolian, the fomenter of the ^tolian war, who armed you 
against us by the assurances of their support, and them by 
assurances of yours ; and, together with him, Mnesilochus, 
the Aeamanian, and Philo and.Eubulias, of Ghalcis. The 
king will now make peace under worse circumstances, cm 
his side, because he makes it later than he might have done. 
If he now causes any delay, let him consider that it is more 
difficult to pull down the majesty of kings, from the highest 
to the middle stage, than it is to precipitate it from the mid- 
dle to the lowest." The king's mstructions to his ambassa- 
dors were to accede to any terms of peace. It was settled, 
therefore, that ambassadors should be sen^ to Rome. The con- 
sul distriouted his army in wiater-quarters at Masnesia, on 
the MsBander, Tralles, and Ephesus. In a few days after 
the king brought the hostages to Ephesus to the consul ; and 

• Abotit 2,900,000*. '\. • 
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also the embassadors who were to go to Rome a(fl«^ 
' Eiftnenes set out for Rome at the simte time widi the king's 
ambassadors, and they were followed by embassies firom all 
^ne ^tes of Asia. 

46. During the time of these transaeUoDs in Asia, twa 
(voconsuls arrived, almost together, at Rome, from their 
paevinces, with hopes of Odnmphing*, Glnintns Minncins, 
ttom Liginria, and Manias Acilias, from JStolia, After 
hearing recitals of their services, the senate refiised% triumph 
to Minniins, but, with great eheerftUness, decreed one lb 
Acilins, and he rode through the eity ki trhui^ over Kii^ 
Antiochus and the ^tolians. In the procession were car- 
ried two himdred and thirty military ensigns ; of nnwroi^glt 
silver, three thoosandpoonds weight ; of coin, one himdred 
and thirteen thocisand Attic tetradraehma;'" and two hundred 
and forty-eight thousand cf8t<^oraBes;;f of chased silver 
Tessels a great nnmber, and of great weight He bore also 
fhe king's f^te, famitnre, and splendid wardrobe; goldea 
erowns, presents from the allied atates, for^-five ; wkh spoib 
of all kinds. He led thirty-six prisoners of distinction , omcen 
in the armies of die king ana of the JBtolians. Damocri- 
tas, the iBtolian general, a short time befbre^ escaped oxA of 
prison in the night; but, being overtaken by the guards at 
the bank of the Tiber, he stabbed Ihimself wi& a sword be- 
fore he was seized. Nothing was wanted but the soldiers to 
follow the general's chariot ; in every other lespect the tri- 
umf)h was magnificent, both in the grandeur of the pro- 
cession, and»the spl^idour of his ezpfoiis. The kf, however, 
was much damped by melancholy news from SfpaM :— that 
the army under the command or Lucius JEmiHus, procon- 
sul, had been defeated in a battle with tin LatitMians, at 
the town of Lycon, in the country of the Vastftansf tnat 
six thousand of the Romans were killed ; and that the i«st, 
betug driven in a panic within their rampart, ibtotd it difi- 
eult to defend the camp, and had retreated, by long marehes, 
as if tying into a friendly country. Such were the accounts 
from Spain. From Gaul, Lucius Aurunculeite, pretor, in- 
troduced to the senate deputies from I^acentfa and Cremona, 
who represented those cdonies as distressed by die want of 
inhabitants ; some having been carried oflf hy die ea^ialties 
of war, others by sickness ; and several weary of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gfautsw having removed from diem. On 
this the senate decreed Hm ** Cains Laelius, the consul, H 

' ^ r^' ^^- ^' ^ cistophortiB was a coin so calted, ^m its bearlae 
the image of a priest carrying in a box (cistus) the consecrated things 
used in the mysteries of Ceres, and of other deities, la liloc 71-3* 
were egual to four drachnMs. 
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he thotiglit proper, should enrol six thousand ftmifles, to be 
distributed and settled at the before-mentionea places ; and 
that Lucius Aurunculeius, pretor, should appoint commis« 
sioners to conduct them.'' Accordingly^ Marcus Atilius 
Serranns, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, son of Publius, and Lur- 
cius Valerius Tappus, son of Caius, were named to that 
office. 

47. Not long after, as the time of the consular elections 
drew nigh, the consul, Caius Lislius, came home to Rome 
from Ghiul. He not only enrolled the colonists, drdered by 
the decree of the senate passed in his absence, as a sapple- 
ment to Cremona and Placentia, but proposed, — and, on bis 
recommendation, the senate voted, — that two new colonies 
should be established in the lands which had belonged to the 
Boians. At the same time arrived a letter from thepretor, 
Lucius ^milius, containing an account of the sea-nght at 
Aiyonnesus, and of the consul, Lucius Scipio, having trans- 
ported his army into Asia. A supplication for one day was 
decreed, on account of the naval victory, and another, for 
a second day, to inqplore the gods, that, as the Roman army 
had then for the first time pitched a camp in Asia, that event 
aught in the issue prove prosperous and happy. The con- 
std was ordered to sacrince twenty of the greater victims, 
cm occasion of each supplication. The election of consuls 
was then held, and was attended with a strong contest. One 
of the candidates, Marcus iSmilius Lepidus, lay under gen^^ 
eral censure, for having, in order to sue for the office, left 
his province of Sicily without asking leave of the senate. 
The other candidates were Marcus Fulvius NobiliorXJneitts 
Manlius Vulso, and Marcus Valerius Messala. Fulvius 
alone was elected consul, the rest not having gained a mafor^ 

8^ of the centuries ; and, the next day, rejeclinff Lepidus, 
or Messala had declined,) he declared Cneius Manlius his 
colleague. Then were chosen pretors, two of the name of 
iStuintus Fabius Labeo, and Pictor ; the latter of whom had, 
in that year, been inaugurated flamen quirinalis; Marcus 
Sempronius Tuditanus, Spurius Postumius Albhius, Lu« 
ciusPlautiusHjrpssens, and Lucius Bsebius Dives. 

48. Valerius Antias says that at the time when Marcus 
Fulvius Nobilior and Cneius Manlius Vulso came into the 
e(»isulship, [A. U. C. 663. B. C. 189,] a rumour prevailed 
strongly at Rome, and was received as almost certain, that 
the consul, Lucius Scipio, and, with him, Publius Africanus, 
bad been invited by the king to a conference, under pretence 
of restoring youn^ Scipio; that they were both seized, uod 
that, when the leaders were thus made prisoners, the eaemr* 
army was immediately led up to the Roman camp ; thatthid 
was stonned, and the forces entirely cut off; that, in conse- 
UV. VOL. iVr^a B. 
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pro^ce, and without being accompanied by a Roman de- 
puty, all such would be treated as enemieS/^In this man- 
ner were the ^tolian^ dismissed. 

50. The consuls then consulted the senate on the distrf^ 
bution of the provinces : and it was resolved that they should 
cast lots for JStolia and Asia. To him, to whose lot Asia 
should fall, was assi^ed the army, then under Lucius Sci- 
pio *, and, to recruit its numbers, u>ur thousand Roman foot, 
and two hundred horse, and, of the allies and I^tioes, eight 
thousand'fooC, and four hundred horse ; with which force he 
was to carry on the war with Antiochus. To the other con- 
sul was decreed the army in .£tolia; and he was al- 
lowed to raise, for a reinforcement, the same number of na- 
tives and allies allotted to his colleague. He was likewise 
ordered to equip and take with him the ships that had been 
fitted out the year before; and not only to wage war with 
the ^tolians, but also to pass over into the island of Cepha- 
lenia. He was farther directed, if he could do it without 
injury to the public service, to come home to Rome to hold 
the elections ; for, besides replacing the annual magistrates. 
it was resolved that censors al^o should be created ; and ir 
any particular business should detain him, he was then to ac- 

Siaint the senate that he could not attend at the time of the 
ections. ^tolia fell by lot to Marcus Fulvius : Asia to 
Cneius Manlius. The pretor then cast lots, and Spurius 
Postumius Albinus obtained thecity and foreign jurisdiction ; 
Marcus Sempronius Tuditanus, Sicily; Q[uintus Fabius 
Pictor, the flamen quirinalis, Sardinia ; Q,uiotus Fabius La- 
beo, the fleet; Lucius Plautius Hypssus, Hither Spain ; Lu- 
cius Bsebius Dives, Farther Spain. For Sicily was allotted 
one legion, with the squadron then in the province ; and the 
pretor was ordered to levy on the Sicilians two tenths of the 
com ; one of which he was to send into Asia, the other into 
JEtolia. It was also ordered that the same impost should be 
collected in Sardinia, and the com sent to the same armies 
as the Sicilian com. A reinforcement was given to Lucius 
Baebius, for Spain, of one thousand Roman foot, and fiAy 
horse, with six thousand Latine foot, and two hundred horse. 
To Plautius Hypsaeus, fwr the Hither Spain, were assigned 
one thousand Roman foot, and two thousand Latines, with two 
hundred horse ; so that, with these supplies, each of the two 
Spains should have a le|^on. Of the magistrates of the pre- 
ceding year, Cains Laelius was continued in commandf for 
a year, with his present army, as was Publius Junius, pro- 
pretor in Etmria, with the forces then in the province, and 
Marcus Tuccius, pretor in Brnttium and Apulia. 

61. Before the pretors went into their provinces, a dispute 
arose between Publius Licinius, chief pontiff, and auintua 
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Fabias Pictor, flameD quirinalis ; sach as had happoed is 
the time of their Tathers, between Lucius MetellusaDdPosto- 
mios Albinus. Metellus, who was chief pontiff at the time, 
liad detained, for the performance of the business of religion, 
Albinus, who was consul, and was setting out with his col- 
league, Gaius Latatius, to the fleet at Sicily ; and now Pub- 
llus Liciaius detained the pretor Fabius from going to Sar* 
dinia. The matter was agitated in very warm debates, both 
in the senate and before the commcms : authoritative com- 
mands were issued on both sides ; pledges seized to secure 
appearance, fines imposed, applications made to the tribmies, 
and appeals to the people. At last, considerations of reli- 
gion prevailed, and the fiamen obeyed the order of the pon- 
tiff; whereon the fines were remitted, by order of the people. 
The pretor, thus bereft of his province, resolved to aixiicatt 
his office, but was deterred by the authcMity of the senate, who 
decreed that he shoakl hold the civil jurisdiction between na- 
tives and foreigners. -The levies being finished in a few 
days, (for the soldiers to be enlisted were not many,) the eon- 
suls and pretors repaired to their provinces. Tnere was 
spread at this time an unauthenticated report, the author of 
which no one knew, of the transactions uiat had passed in 
Asia ; and, in a few days after, certain information, and a 
letter from the general, arrived at Rome. The satisfactioa 
which this occasioned was ereat, not so much because of 
any apprehensions entertained of late,-<-(for Antiochus, aace 
his deieat in ^tolia, was no longer an ol^eet of dread,^ as 
because of the opinion which had been formerly conceived; 
for when this war was first begun he was considered as a 
very formidable enemy, both on account of his own strength, 
and of his having Hannibal to direct the business of the war. 
The senate however made no ehange in the plan of sendinc 
the consul into Asia *, nor did theylessai the force intended 
for that province, because they feared that they might be en- 
gaged in*a war with the Oauls settled in that country. 

52. In a short time after Marcus Aurelins C6tta, deputy 
from Lucius Seipio, also ambassadors from King Eumenes, 
Antiochus, with others from Rhodes, arrived at Rc«M; 
Cotta, first in the senate, and then, by their order^ in the 
assembly of the people, gave a narrative of the services per- 
formed in Asia. On which a decree was passed, orderteg ■ 
a supplication of three days^ continuance, and that forty 
victims of the greater kinds should be offered on the ocea- 
si<>i*- Then audience was given, first, to Eumenes. After 
briefly returning thanks to the senate for having relieved 
mm and his brother from a siege, and protected his king- 

°!Li ."^ the unjust attacks of Antiochus; and then, con- 
gratulating them on the success of 4heir arms, by sea asA 
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luid, wkerebj they had utterly routed Antiochus, driven 
him out of his camp, and expelled him, first, from Europe, 
and then from ail Asia, on this side of Mount Taurus; he 
added, that with respect to his services, he wished them to 
be learned from their own generals and their own deputies, 
rather than from his mouth. AH were plieased with his dis- 
course, and desired him to lay aside his modesty so far as 
to tell frankly what recompense he thought himself deser- 
ving of from the senate and people of Rome : assuring him 
that " the senate were inclined to act with greater zeal, and 
more abundant liberality, if possible, than even his deserts 
demanded." To this the king answered, that " bad otheis 
offered him a choice of rewards, and allowed him the priv- 
ilege of consulting the Roman senate, he would have ap- 
plied to that most august body for their advice; that he 
might not appear to have wanted either moderation in his 
wishes, or modesty in his requests. But now, when they 
themselves were the donors, it was much more proper that 
their munificence towards him and his brothers should be 
regulated by their own judgment." The senate, not dis- 
couraged by this answer, still urged him to speak; and, 
afler a long contest of kindness on one side, and reserva- 
tion on the other, Eumenes, with a degree of complaisance 
as insuperable as it was equal in both parties, withdrew 
from the senate-house. The senate persisted in their reso- 
lution, and said, that " it was idle to suppose that the king 
was unable to inform them of the objects of his hopes, and 
of his views in coming. He best knew what would be suit- 
able to his own dominions. He was much better acquainted 
with Asia than were the senate. They ought therefore to 
call him back, and insist on his explaining nis wishes and 
sentiments." 

53. The king being brought back by the pretor, and de- 
sired to speak freely, began thus: "Conscript fathers, I 
should have persevered in declining to- speak, but that I 
knew you would presently call in the Rhodian ambassadors, 
and that when they had been heard, I must of necessity have 
spc^n. And my task therein will be the more difficult, as 
tneir demands will be of such a nature that, so far from ap- 
pearing to contain any thing detrimental to me, they will 
not even seem to have any immediate connexion with their 
own interest : for they will plead the cause of the Grecian 
states, and allege that they ought to be set free ; which point 
being gained, is it not plain to every one that they will 
alienate from us not only those states which shall be libera- 
ted, but likewise those that have been tributary to us since 
the earliest times ; and that, after having bound them under 
30 great an obligation, ihey will keep them under the de- 
2e2 
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nomiualion of allies, in reality sulgect to their governmeiily 
and entirely at their disposal 1 Now, while they are aqnr- 
ing to suoik a height of power, they will pretend that the 
business no wajr concerns themselves ; th^y will only say 
that it is becoming of you, and conformaUe to y^oQt pa^ 
conduct It will be proper therefore to be on your guard, lest 
you be deceived bjsuch specious arguments; and lest by 
an unfair distribution, you not only depress some of your 
allies too much, while vou exalt others beyond measure, 
but also, put those who bore arms against yon in a better 
state than your friends. As to what regards myself, in other 
eases, I should rather wish it to be thought I haa yielded 
somewhat of the full extent of my right, than that I had 
kept up too obstinate a struggle to maintain it ; but in a con- 
test of friendship and good-will towards you, and of the 
respect to be paid to you, I cannot with any patience bear to 
be outdone. Friendship with you was the principal inheril- 
ance that I received from my father ; who, of all the in- 
habitants of Asia and Greece, was th^ first who formed t 
league of amity with you; and this he maintained with con- 
stant and invariable fidelity to the last hour of his life. 
Nor did he demonstrate, merely, a faithful and kind inch* 
ijiation towards you, but took an active part in all the wan 
which you wa^ed in Greece, whether on land or sea: he 
supplied you with all kinds of provisions in such a manner, 
that not one of your allies could vie with him in any re- 
spect ; and, finally, while he was exhorting the Bceocians to 
alliance with you, in the middle of his discourse, he was 
struck by a fit, and expired soon after. In his steps I have 
trod ; and though I could not surpass the wannm of his 
wishes, and the zeal with which he cultivated your friend- 
ship, — for these could not be exceeded, — yet ibrtune, the 
times, Antiocbus, and the waf waged in Asia, afilbrded me 
occasion of outdoing him. in real acts, in meritorious and 
expensive services. Antiochus, king of Asia, and a part of 
Europe, ofiered me his daughter in marriage; offered to 
restore immediately the states that had revolted from us, 
and gave great hopes of enlarging my dominions, if I wvvdd 
have joined him in the war against Rome. I will not IxNist, 
as a matter of merit, that I was guilty of no trespass against 
you ; but I will rather mention those instances of ooaduet 
which are worthy of the very early fri^dship between oar 
house and you. I gave your commanders such succoiurs of 
land and sea forces^ that not one of vour allies can stand fli 
competition with me. I supplied them with proviskms for 
both services ; in all the naval engagements, foiurht in varioas 
places, I took my share, and I never was aNirmg of nwr la- 
*our and danger. What, among all the callunitits of waj^ 
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b Ibe tt06t ^eroas, I underwent a s!^f^^W|^d¥^^ SP J* 
Pergamus, m the utmost danger botlrln%gc^p[o|i|%n4 
of my life. When this was raised. noSwfeh^nd in sr&at 
Antiochus was encamped on one side of the capital of my 
dominions, and Seleucus on another, regardless of my own 
afllurs, I went with my whole fleet to the Hellespont, . tQ 
meet your ccmsul Ijudus Scipio, and to assist in transport- 
ing his army. From the time that the army came oyer 
into Asia I never quitted the consul ; no Roman soldier 
was more regular in his attendance in your camp, than I 
and my brothers. No expedition, no battle of cavalry, was 
undertaken without me. In the field I took that post, and I 
maintamed that ground, which the consul's j>leasure allotted 
to me. I do not intend, conscript fathers, to say who can 
compare his services during that war to mine. There is 
not one of all those nations, or kings, you hold in hi^h es- 
teem, with whom I do not set myseli on a level. Masinissa 
was your enemy before he became your ally; nor did he, 
while his kingdom flourished, come to your aid at the head 
of his troops ; but dethroned, exiled, and stripped of all his 
forces, he fled for refuge to your camp with one troop of 
horse. Nevertheless, because he faithfully and diligently 
adhered to your cause in Africa, against syphax and the 
Carthaginians, you not only restorcSi him to the throne of 
his father, but, by adding ta his domain the most opulent 
part of the kingdom of Svphax, rendered, him the most 
potent of all the kinn in Africa. What reward then, and 
what honour do we aeserve at your hands, who have never 
been foes, but always allies 1 My father, myself, my broth- 
ers, have carried arms in your cause bv sea and land, not 
only in Asia, but in countries remote from our home; in 
Peloponnesus, in Boeotia, in ^tolia, during the wars with 
Philip, and Antiochus, and the ^tolians. It may be asked 
me, what then are your demands 1 Conscript fatners, since 
I must complv with what I perceive is your desire, and ex- 
plain my wishes ; if you have removed Antiochus beyond 
the mountains of Taurus with the intention of holding those 
countries yourselves, I wish for no other people to settle 
near me, no other i^i^hbours than you; nor do I expect 
tkat any other event could give greater safety and stability 
to my government. But if your purpose is to retire hence, 
ftnd withdraw your armies. I may venture to affirm that not 
pne of your allies is more deserving than I am of possessing 
what you have acquired. But then it will be a glorious act 
to liberate states from bondage. I agree that it will, pro- 
vided they have committed nothing hostile against you. 
Bat, if they took part with Antiochus, is it not much more 
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^ a? wisdom and eqaitj, to consnlt the ktenA 
of your wdl-descrving friends, than tliat of your enemies 1" 
54. The senate was well pleased with the king's discourse, 
and plainly manifested a disposition to act, in every partio- 
uiar, with liberality, and an earnest desire to miify him. Aa 
embassy from Smyrna was next introduced, because some of 
the Rhodian ambassadors were not present; but this was 
quickly despatched. The Smymwans were very high^ 
commended for having resolved to endure the last extremi- 
ties rather than surrender to the king. The Rhodians were 
next introduced. The chief of their embassy, after taking a 
view of the early periods of their friendship with the Roman 
people, and displaying the merits of the Rhodians in the war 
with Philip, and, afterward, in that with Antiochns, pro- 
ceeded thus: "Conscript fathers, there is nothing in the 
whole course of our business that ^ves us more trouble and 
uneasiness than having a debate with Eumenes; with whoa 
alone, of all the kings in the world, each of us, as individu- 
als, and what weighis more with us, our state, as a commo- 
nitv, is closely connected in friendship. But, conscript 
fathers, not our own inclinations disunite us, but the nature 
of things, whose sway is all-powerful, according to which, we 
being free ourselves, plead tne cause of other men's freedom; 
while kin^s wish to nave all things subservient and subject 
to their will. Yet, however that matter may be, we are 
more embarrassed by our respect towards the king, thai 
either by any intricacy in the subject of debate, or any per- 
plexity whtcti it seems likely to occasion in your deliber- 
ations: for if you could make no honourable re<]aital to the 
king, your friend and ally, who has merited highly in this 
very war, and the rewarding of whose services is now under 
your consideration, by any other means than by delivering 
free states into his power, you might then, indeed, find it 
hard to determine between the sending away your friend, 
the king, without an honourable requital, and the departing 
from your own established practice; tarnishing, now, by the 
servitude of so many states, the glory which you acquired 
in the war with Philip. But, from this necessity of retrench- 
ing either from your grateful intentions towards your friend, 
or from your own glory, fortune completely frees you ; for 
through the bounty of the gods, your victory is not more 
glorious than it is rich, so that it can easily acquit you of 
that debt. Lycaonia, and both the Phrysias, with Pisidia, 
the Chersonese, and the adjoining parts of Europe, are all in 
your power : and any one of these, added to Eumenes' posses- 
sions, would more than double his dominions; but, if they 
were all conferred on him, they would set him on a IcvS 
with the greatest of kings. You have it, therefore, in your 
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power to enrich your allies with the prizes of the war; and 
at the same time to adhere to yoar established mode of cod- 
dact, by keeping in mind what motive yoa assigned as your 
cause of war, first against Philip, now against Antiocnus ; 
what line of conduct you pursued after your conquest ot 
Phihp; what is now desired and expected from you, not so 
much because you have done it before, as because it is 
suitable to your character to do it : for, what to some is both 
a specious, and an honourable incitement for taking arms, is 
not so to others. Some go to war to get possession of land, 
some of villages, some of towns, some of ports, and some of 
*the sea-coast. Such things you never covetcSd, when you 
had them not; and you cannot covet them now, when the 
whole world is under your dominion. You *ver foaght for 
the exaltation of your dignity and glory, in the sight of the 
whole human race, who, for a long time past, have revered 
your name and empire next to that of the immoital godsl 
What was arduous m the pursuit and acquisition, may, per- 
haps, prove more difficult to be maintained. You have un- 
dertaken to deliver out of bondage under kings a naticm the 
most ancient and most highly distinguished, both by the 
fame of its exploits, and bv universal praise for politeness 
and learning; and the whole of it having been received un- 
der your care and protecti(»i, has a claim on you for your 
patronage for ever. The cities, standing on the" original 
soil, are not more Grecian than their colonies, which for- 
merly migrated thence into Asia ; nor has change of country 
changed either their race or manners. Every state among 
us has ventured to maintain a doubtful contest with its 
parents and founders, vying with them in every virtue and 
valuable qualification. Most of you have visited the cities 
in Greece, and those in Asia. We acknowledge an inferi- 
ority in no other r&sf)ect, than in our being farther distant 
from you. The Massilians, (whom, if the nature implanted, 
as it were, in the disposition of their country, could have 
been overcome, the many barbarous tribes surrounding them 
would, by this time, have rendered as savage as themselves,) 
are, as we hear, deservedly held in as high esteem by you 
at if they were inhabitants of the very heart of Greece: for 
they have preserved, not only the sound of the language, the 
mode of dress, and the habit ; but what is more material 
than any thing else, the manners, the laws, and a mind pure 
and untainted by contagion from their neighbours. The 
boundary of your empire, at present, is Mount Taurus. 'No- 
thing within that line ought to be thought remote. To what- 
ever extent your arms have reached, let the emanations of 
your justice, from this centre, reach to the same length. Lrt 
terbarians, with whom the commands of masters have ai^ 
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ways served instead of laws, have kings, as it is their wish; 
but Greeks, in whatever condition fortune assigns them, 
carry spirits like your own. They too, in former times, 
supported empire by their internal strength. They now pray 
that empire may remain to eternity, where it is lodged at 
present. They are well pleased at their liberty being pro- 
tected by your arms, since they are unable to protect it by 
their own. But it is objected that some of their states sided 
with Antiochtts. So did others before with Philip; so did 
the Tarentines with Pyrrhus. Not to enumerate other 
nations, Carthage enjoys liberty and its own laws. Con- 
sider, conscript fathers, how much you owe to this prece- 
dent, set by yourselves. You will surely be disposed to 
refuse to the ambition of Eumenes, what you refused to your 
own most just resentment. With what brave and faiihM 
exertions we, Rhodians, have assisted you, both in this late 
THar, end in all the wars that you have waged in that pan of 
the world, we leave to your own judgment. "We, now, it 
peace, offer you such advice, that if you conform to it, all the 
world will judge that you t use of the victory redounds more 
to the splendour of your glory than the victory itself." Their 
arguments seemed well adapted to the Roman grandeur. 

55. Ailer the Rhodians, the ambassadors of Antiochos 
were called. These, after the common practice of petition- 
ers for pardon, acknowledged the king's error, and besought 
the conscript fathers to let their deliberations be directed 
rather by tneir own clemency, than by the misconduct of 
the king, who had suffered punishment fully sufficient; ia 
fine, to ratify, by their authority, the terms of the peace 
granted by their general Lucius Scipio." The senate voted 
that the peace should be observed; and the people, a few 
days after, passed an order to the same purpose. The trea- 
ty was concluded in the capitol with Antipaier, chief of the 
embassy, and nephew of Kin^: Antiochus. Then audience 
was given to the other embassies from Asia, to all of whom 
was returned the same answer, that "the senate, in con- 
formity to the usage of their ancestors, would send ten 
ambassadors to examine and adjust the affairs of Asia. 
That the outline of the arransrement was to be this: that the 
places on the hither side of Mount Taurus, which had been 
within the limits of the realm of Antiochus, should be assign- 
ed to Eumenes, excepting Lycia and Caria, as far as the 
river Maeander ; and that these last mentioned should be- 
come the property of the Rhodians. The other states of 
Asia, which had been tributary to Attains, should likewise 
pay tribute to Eumenes; and such as had been tributary to 
Antiochus, should be free and independent." The ten am- 
^>as8adors appointed were, duintus Minqcins Rufus, La«iis 
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Farias Purpureo, Qtukitiis Minuciud Therm tis, Appias 
Claadias Nero, Cneias Cornelias Merula, Marcas Juntas 
Brutus, Locius Auruncaleius, Lucius iBmilius Paulus, 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus^ and Publius £lius Tubero. 

56. These were commissioned with full powers to deter- 
mine all points that required investigation on the spot. The 
general plan the senate settled thus: that "all Lycaonia, 
both the Phrygias, and Mysia, the royal forests, ana Lydia, 
and Ionia, excepting those towns which had been free on the 
day whereon the battle was fought with Antiochus, and ex- 
cepting, by name, Magnesia at Sipylus ; then the city Caria, 
called also Hydrela, and the territory of Hydrela, stretching 
towards Phrygia, and the forts and vilia'i^es on the river 
Maeander, and likewise the towns, excepting such as had 
been free before the war, and excepting, by name, Telmis- 
BUS, and the fort of Telmissium, and the lands which had 
belonged to Ptolemy of Telmissus^ all those should be gii^ 
en to King Eumenes. Lycia was assigned to the Rhodians, 
excepting the same Telmissus, and the fort of Telmissium, 
with the lands which had belonged to Ptolemy of Tel mis- 
sus ; these were withheld from both l^umenes and the Rhodi- 
mis. To the latter was given also that part of Caria which lies' 
beyond the river Mseander nearest to the island of Rhodes, 
with its towns, villages, forts, and lands, extending to Pisidia^ 
excepting those towns which had been in a stab of freedom 
on the day before that of the battle with Antiochus." The 
Rhodians, after returning thanks for these favours, men- 
tioned thecity of Soli, in Cilicia, "the inhabitants of which,** 
they sJiid, "as well as themselves, derived their origin from 
Argos : and, in consequence of this relation, a brotherly af- 
fection subsisted between the two states. They therefore 
requested the senate, as an extraordinary favour, to exempt 
that city from subjection to the king." The ambassadors of 
Antiochds were called in, and the matter was propd^ ta 
them, but their consent could not be obtained ; Antipater 
appealing to the treaty, in opposition to which the Rhodians 
were striving to become mastenr, not only of the cinr of Soli, 
but of all Cilicia, and to pass beyond the summits of Taurus. 
The Rhodians were called again before the senate, and the 
fathers, aAer acquainting them how earnestly the king's 
ambassadors opposed the measure, added, that "if the Rho- 
dians were of opinion that the afl^ir was particularly interest- 
ing to the dignity of their state, they would use every means ta 
overcome the obstinacy of the ambassadors.^* Hereon the 
Rhodians. with greater warmth than before, testified their grat- 
itude, and declared that they would rather give way to the 
arrogance of Antipater, than afford any reason for disturbmgr 
tlMkpeace. So no change wat made with respect to Sou. 
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57. Daring the tiinie of these transactions, intelligence vna 
brought, by messengers from Marseilles, that Lacias BeMns, 
the pretor, on his way into his province of Spain, had been 
sarrounded by the Ligurians, great part of his retinne slaini 
and himself wounded ; that he had made his escape, without 
his lictors, and with but few attendants, to Marseiilee, and in 
three days after expired. The senate, on hearing of this mis> 
forttme, decreed that Publius Junius Brutus, who was pro- 
pretor in Etruria, should leave the command of the province 
and army to a lieutenant-general, and go himself into Farther 
Spain, which must be his province. This decree, accom- 
panied with a letter, the pretor Spurius Postumius sent into 
btruria, and Publius Junius Bmtus, the propretor, set out 
accordingly. But long before the new governor's arrival 
in that province, Lucius iEmilius Paulus, who afterward, 
with great glory, conquered King Perseus, though his efforts 
had been unsucces^ul the year before, hastily collected a 
bodv of troops, and fought a pitched battle -with the Luci- 
tanians. The enemy were routed, and put to flight; eigh- 
teen thousand were killed, three thousand three hundred 
taken, and their camp stormed. This victoij ccmtributed 
gnuch to tran(^uillize affairs in Spain. Dunng the same 
year, on Hie third <^y before the calends of January, Luci- 
us Valerius Flaccus^ Marcus Atilius Serranus,- and Lucas 
Valerius Tappus, triumvirs, pursuant to a deeree of soiate, 
settled a Latme colony at Bononia. The nuniber of the set- 
tlers was three thousand men. Seventy acres were given to 
each horseman, fifty to each of the other colonists. The 
land had been taken from the Boian Gauls, who had fcmnerly 
expelled 4he Tuscans. 

08. There were many candidates for the censorship this 
year, all of them men of illustrious characters ; ana this 
business, as if it were net in itself stifficient to excite ^bi^fHite, 
gave rise to another cintest of a much more violent nature. 
The candidates were, Titus Gtmntius Flaminius, Ptiblius 
Cornelius Scipio, son of Cneius, Lucius Valerius Flacco& 
Marcus Porcius Cato, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and 
Manius Adlius C^abrio, who had defeated Antiochus and 
the ^tolians at Thermopylse. The general favour inclined 
chiefly to this last; because he had been liberal of his lar- 
gesses, and had thereby attached great munbers fo fcis in^r- 
est As it was- a severe mortification to so many of &e ■O' 
bility to seea new man preferred so far before them, Plains 
Sonpronius Gracchus, vid Caius Sempionius Runlns, ple- 
beian tribunes, commenced a prosecution against hi|% «ii a 
<^ge> that he had neither exhibited in his tHum^, adJr 
^I^ P V^ treasury, a large part of thp rogrtl treasurer 
•adof Aebootytakwiinthecimpofi^okhw. Thedt* 
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positions of the lieutenants-general and military tribtmes 
varied. Beyond all the other witnesses Marcns Cato.was re* 
markable ; out the deference due to his assertions, from the 
constant tenor of his life, was greatly impaired by the cir- 
camstance of his being himself a candidate. On being ex- 
amined, he affirmed that he had not observed, in the trinmph, 
the gold and silver vessels which, on the taking of the camp, 
he had seen among the other spoils of the king. At last, 
Glabrio declared, that he declined the election, and that 
chiefly with the view of reflecting discredit on Cato. Men 
of no][>le families resented the matter in silence, b^the, a com- 
petitor, (whose pretensions to nobility were no higher than 
his own,) endeavoured to counterwork him by perjury, so 
atrocious, that no fine could be adequate to his guilt. The 
penalty which hispr^osecutors proved to have inflicted was 
a hundred thousand asses ;* and this point was twice argued, 
but, at a third hearing, as the accusea had declined the elec- 
tion, and the people were unwilling to vote about thefine, 
the tribunes also dropped the business. The censors electea 
were, Titus Gtuintius Flaminius and Marcus Claudius. Mar- 
cel lus. 

59. At the same time, Lucius ^milins Regillns, wha at 
the head of the Roman fleet, had defeated that of King An- 
tiochus, had audience of the senate in the temj)le of Apollo, 
outside the city; and, after hearing the recital of his ser- 
vices; his numerous engagements with the enemy; how 
many of their ships he had sunk and taken, they unanimous- 
ly voted him a naval triumph. He triumphed on the calends 
of February, In this procession were carried forty-nine 
golden crowns; but the quantity of money was not neai'so 
great as might be expected in a triumph over a king, being 
onl V thirty-four thousand seven hundred Attic tetradrachms,t 
and one hundred and thirty-one thousand three hundred 
cistophoruses.t Supplications were then performed by order 
of the senate, in consideration of the successful services 
to the state achieved in Spain by Lucius ^milius Paulus, 
Not long after, Lucius Scipio arrived at the city; and, that 
he might be equal to his brother in |>o{nt of a surname, he 
chose to be called Asiaticus. He recited his services before 
both the senate and a general assembly. There were some 
who imagined that the war he had conducted was magnified 
in the representation beyond its real importtmce; for it was 
terminated entirely by one memorable engagement; and 
that, of the glory acquired there, a share was due to those 
who conquered before at Thermopylae. But, to any person 
judging impartially, it must appear^ that the fight at Thermo- 
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pylas was with the ^tollans, rather than with the kisg; fc^ 
Jiow small a portion of his own strength did Antiochos em- 
ploy in that battle ! whereas, in the other, in Asia, the 
strength of the whole Asiatic continent stood combined; for 
he had collected auxiliaries of all nations from the remotest 
quarters of the east. With good reason, therefore, the great- 
est possible honours were paid to the immortal gods, for 
having rendered a most important victory easy in the acquisi- 
tion; and a triumph was decreed to the commander. He 
triumphed in the intercalary month, the day before the 
calenos of March; but his triumph, though, in the magni- 
ficence of the procession, superior to that of his brother 
Africanus, yet when we recollect the exploits on which they 
were grounded, and estimate the dangers and difficulties 
surmdunted, it was no more to be compared to it, than one 

gneral to the other, or Antiochus, as a captain, to Hannibal, 
e carried in his triumph military standards, two hundred 
and thirty-four; elephants' teeth, one thousand two hundred 
and twenty; crowns of gold, two hundred and twenty-four; 
pounds weight of silver, one hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty ; Attic tetradrachms, two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand;* cistophoruses, three hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand and seventy ;t gold pieces called 
Philippics, one hundred and forty thousand ;t silver vases, 
all engraved^ to the amount of one thousand four hundred 
and twenty four pounds weight ; of golden vases, one thou- 
sand and twenty-four pounds weight; and of the kin, ' 
generals, governors, and principal courtiers, thirty-two w< 
fed before his chariot. He gave to his soldiers twenty-f 
denariusesi each ; double to a centurion, triple to a hoi 
man : and after the triumph, their pay and allowance 
com were doubled. He had already doubled them afler 
battle in Asia. His triumph was celebrated about a y< 
aAer the expiration of his consulship. 

60. Cneius Manlius, consul, arrived in Asia, and Gtnintas' 
Fabius Labeo, pretor, at the fleet, nearly at the same time. The 
consul did not want reasons for emplojring his arms against 
the Glauls ; but, at sea, since the final defeat of Antiochus, 
all was quiet. Fabius, therefore, turned his thoughts to con- 
sider what employment he should undertake, that he might 
not appear to have held a province where nothing was to be 
^kme ; and he could discover no better plan than to sail over 
to the island of Crete. The Cydonians were engaged in 
war against the Gortynians and Qnossians ; and it was re- 
ported that there were a great number of Roman and other 
Italian captives in slavery, in various parts of the island. 
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Having saUed with the fleet from Ephesns, as soon as he 
touched the shore of C||pte, be despatched orders to all the 
states to cease from hostilities, and each of them to search 
for the captives, in its own cities and territory, and bring 
thern to him ; also to send ambassadors to him to treat of 
matters which equally concerned the Romans and Cretans. 
The Cretans took little notice of his message : excepting 
the Gk>rtynians, none of them restored the captives. Vale- 
rius Antias writes, that there were restored out of the whole 
island no less than four thousand captives, in consequence 
of the fears excited by his threats of a war; and that this was 
deemed a sufficient reason for Fabius obtaining from the 
senate a naval triumpji, although he performed no other 
business. From Crete he returned to Ephesus, and de- 
spatched thence three ships to the coast of Thrace, with 
orders to remove the garrison of Antiochus from Muos and 
Maronea, that these cities might be left at liberty. 
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Chip. 1. While the war raged in Asia, -fitolia was not 
free from commotions, which took their rise from the na- 
tion of ttih Athamanians. At that period, since the expul- 
sion of Amynander, Atbamania was kept in subjection by 
rojral |:arrisons, under governors appointed by Philip, who 
by their haughty and overbearing conduct in command had 
made the people regret the loss of Amynander. Amynander, 
then in exile in !£tolia, from the letters of his friends, 
which discovered the condition of Atbamania, concetvea 
hopes of recovering his throne, and sent persons to Argi- 
^ea, the metrop^olis, to inform the principal men that, if 
they were sufficientlv assured of the inclinations of their 
countrymen, he would obtain succours from the .£toiians, 
and come into Atbamania with the select council of that 
natiofi, and their pretor, Nicander. Finding that they were 
ready for any undertaking, he gave them notice, from time 
to time, of the day on which he wo.uld enter Atbamania «t 
the head of an army. Four persons, at first, conspired 
against the Macedonian garrison ; then each of these a^o- 
ciated with himself six assistants for the execution of the 
business ; but af\erward thinking it unsafe to rely on ?o small 
a number, which was rather calculated for the concealment 
than for the execution of the design, they took in a number 
of associates equal to the former. Being thus increased to 
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fifty-two, they divided themselves ii^ fijur ];»arties; one of 
wmch repaired to Heraclea, another to Tetraphylia, where 
the royal treasure osed to be kept^a third to Theudoria,ai)dthe 
fourth to Argithea. It was agreed that they should at first 
appear in the forum publicly, without any bustle, as if they 
had come about their own ordinary concerns ; and thai, on a 
certain day, raise the whole populace, so as to dislodge the 
Macedonian garrisons from the citadels. At the appointed 
time Amynander appeared on the frontiers with a tnoosand 
^tolians; when, as had be^n concerted, the Macedonian 
garrisons were driven from the four places at once; while 
fetters were desnatched to the other cities, calling on them 
to rescue themselves from the exorbitant tyranny jof Philip, 
and to reinstate their hereditary and lawful prince. Ac- 
cordingly, the Macedonians were everywhere expelled. 
The toWn of Theium, (in consequence of the letters being 
intercepted by Teno, commander of the garrison, and of 
the citadel being occupied by the king's troop,) stood a 
siege of a few days, and then surrendered, as the rest had 
done, to Amynander ; who had now all Athamania in his 
power^ except the fort of Athenaeum, on the borders of Ma- 
cedonia. ^ 

2. When Philip heard of the defection of Athamania he 
set out at the heaa of six thousand men, and proceeded with 
the utmost speed to Gk>mphi. There he left the greater part 
of his force, as they would not have been equal to such long 
marches, and went forward with two thousand, to Athenas- 
um, the only place of which his troops had kept the posses- 
sion. From some trials, which he made on the nearest 
places, he clearly perceived that all the rest of the country 
va^ hostile to him: returning therefore to Gtonophi, he 
brought the whole of his array into Athamania. He then 
sent Y^eno at the head of one thousand foot, with orders to 
seize on Ethopia, which stands advantageously for com- 
xnanding Argithea; and, as soon as he nndersto<)d that his 
party were in possession of that post, he himself followed, 
and encamped near the temple of Acrsean Jupiter. Here 
he was detained one whole day by a tremendous storm ; and 
on the next marched on towards Argithea. The troops bad 
' but just begun to move when they immediately descried the 
Athamanians hastening to the hills which overlooked the 
road. On the sight of these the foremost battalions halted, 
fear and confusion spread through the whole army, and ev- 
ery one began to consider what might have been the conse- 
quence, if the troop?? had gone down into the valleys com- 
manded by4hose cliffs. The king, who wished, if his mett 
'^owW follow him, to push on rapidly through the defile, 
was obliged, by the confusion that prevailed among them. 
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to call back the foremost, an4 return by the same road by 
which he came. The Atbamanians, for some time, follow- 
ed at a distance, without makings any attempt; but being 
joined by the ^toIiaDs, they left these to harass the rear, 
while themselves pressed forward on both flanks. Some of 
them, by taking a shorter way, through known paths, got 
before the enemy, and seized the passes ; and with such 
dismay were the Macedonians struck, that they repassed 
the river in a manner more like a hasty ^gbt than a regu- 
lar march, leaving behind many of their men and' arms. 
Here the pursuit ended ; and the Macedonians, without far- 
ther injury, returned to Gomphi, and from thence into Ma- 
cedonia. The Athamanians and jEtolians ran together, 
from all sides, to Ethopia, to crush Zeno and his thousand 
Macedonians; who, having little dependance on that post, 
removed to a hill, which was higher and steeper on all sides. 
But the Athamanians, making their wav up in several pla- 
ces, soon dislodged them ; and while they were dispersed, 
and unable to find the road through a pathless and unknown 
country, covered with rocks, slew many, and made many 
prisoners. Great numbers, in their panic, tumbled down 
the precipices ; and a very few, with Zeno, effected' their 
escape to the king. Thej were afterward allowed liberty 
to bury the dead.; for which purpose a suspension of arms 
was agreed to. 

3. Amynander, on recovering possession of his kingdom, 
sent ambassadors, both to the senate at Rome and to the Scip- 
ios in Asia, who, since the grand battle with Antiochus, 
resided at Ephesus. He requested a treaty of amity, apolo- 
gized for having had recourse to the -ffiiiolians for the re- 
covery of his hereditary dominions, and made many char- 
ges against Philip. The iEtolians from Athamania pro- 
ceeded into Amphilochia, and, with the consent of the great- 
er part of the inhabitants, reduced that nation under their 
power and dominion. After the recovery of Amphilochia. 
for it had formerly belonged to the JEtolians, they passea 
on, with hopes of equal success, into Aperantia, which, for 
the most part, surrendered likewise to tne^£tolians without 
a contest. The Dolopians had never been subject to the 
^tolians, but they were to Philip. These, at first, ran to 
arms ; but when tney were informed of the Amphilochians 
taking part with the -fitolians, of Philip's flight out of 
Athamania, and the destruction of his detachment, they 
also revolted from Philip to the ^tolians. While thes» lat- 
ter flattered themselves with being sufliciently secured 
against the Macedonians, as being screened on all sides by 
those states, they received the news of Antiochus being de- 
feated in Asia by the Romans ; and in a short time afte^ 
2r2 
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their ambassadors came home from Rome, not oDiy w^oat 
any prospect of peace, but also with intelligence that the 
consul Fulvius. with his army, had already cro^^ed the sea. 
Dismayed at these accounts, they iirsC sent ambassadors to 
solicit Rhodes and Athens ; hopmg, through the influence 
of those states, that their petitions, lately rejected, might 
meet with a more favourable reception from the senate. 
They then despatched some of the chief men of their nation 
to Rome, to try the issue of their last hope, as they had taken 
no kind of precaution to avert the war until the enemy was 
ahnost within sight. Marcus Fulvius, having brought over 
his army to Apollonia, was at this time consulting with the 
g^ot ditiefs where he should commence his operations. 
These recommended it to him to attack Ambracia, which 
bad lately united itself to iEtolia; alleging that, "in case 
the iEtohans should come to its relief, there were open plains 
around it to fight in ; and that if they should avoid a battle, 
there would be no great difficulty in the siege, as there 
were at hand abundant materials for raising mounds 
and other works^ while the Aretho, a navigable river, af- 
fording an easy conveyance of every thing requisite, flowed 
by the walls; besides, the summer was just approaching, the 
fittest season for the enterprise." By these argmnents they 
persuaded him to march on through Epirus. 

4. When the consul came to Ambracia he perceived that 
the siege would be a work of no small difficulty. Ambracia 
standi at the foot of a rocky hill, called by the natives Per- 
ranthe : the city, where the wall faces the plain and the river, 
is situated towards the west ; the citadel, which is seated on 
the hill, towards the east. The river Aretho, which rises in 
Acarnania, falls here into a gulf of the sea called the Ambra- 
clan, from the name of the adjacent city. Besides, the place 
bein^; strengtnened on one side by the river, and on another 
by hills, it was defended by a firm wall, extending in circuit 
somewhat more than three miles, on the side opposite the 
plain. Fulvius formed two camps, at a short distance from 
each other, with- one fort on the high ground opposite the 
citadel ; all which he intended to join together by a rampart 
and trench, in such a manner as to leave no passage for the 
besieged to go out of the city, or for anv reinforcement to 
get in. The ^tolians, on the report of Ambracia being be- 
sieged, were by this time assemoled at Stratum, in cwedl- 
ence to an edict of their pretor, Nicander. At first they 
intended to have marched hence with their whole force to 
raise the siege, but when they heard that the place was al- 
'^y ip a great measure surrounded with works^ and that 
the Epirots were encamped on level ground, on the other 
mt of the river, they resolved to divide their forces. £»- 
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polemas, with one thousand light troops, marching to Am- 
oracia, made his way into the city throagh openings where the 
works were not yet joined. Nicander's first plan was, to 
have attacked the camp of the Epirots in the night with the 
rest of the troops, as it would not be easy for them to receive 
succonr from the Romans, the river running between. This 
enterprise he afterward iudged too hazardous, lest the Ro- 
mans might happen to aiscover it and cut off his retreat. 
Being deterred by these considerations from the prosecution 
of that design, he marched away tp ravage the country of 
Acarnania. 

5. The consul having completed his works for t}ie cir- 
«umvallation of the citv, and likewise those which were to 
be brought forward to the walls, formed five attacks at once 
Jigaiost the place: three, at equal distances from each other, 
he directed a^nst the quarter which they called Pyr- 
rheum ; to which, as it lay next the plain, the approach 
was the easier ; one opposite to the temple of iGscuiapius^ 
and one against the citadel. The battlements were at one 
poet battered with rams, and at another torn down with 
soles, armed at the end with hooks. At first the formida- 
ble appearance of the works, and the shocks given to the 
walls, attended with a dreaaful noise, filled the townsmen 
with terror and dismay : but as, beyond their hopes, these 
still stood, they again resumed courage, and, by means of 
cranes, threw down on the battering-rams weighty masses 
of lead, or stone^ or beams of timber. Catching, likewise, 
the armed poles with iron grapples, they drew them within the 
walls, and broke off the hooks: while by sallies, both in the 
night against the watch-guards, and in the day against the 
advanced posts, they kept the besiegers in a state of con- 
tinual alarm. While affairs at Ambracia were in this state, 
the iBtolians, having returned from ravaging Acarnania 
to Stratum, their pretor, Nicander, conceived hopes of rais- 
ing the siege by a bold effort. He sent a person called 
liicodamus, accompanied by five hundred ^tolians, with 
orders to get into Ambracia; having fixed on a certain 
night, and even on the hour when, from within the city, 
they were to assault the works of the enemy, opposite to the 
Pvrrhenm, while himself should alarm the Roman camp, 
fils opinion was, that in consequence of the tumult in boUi 
places at once, and of darkness augmenting the enemy's 
fears, he might be able to effect something of importance. 
Nicodamus, during the dead of the night, (having escaped 
the notice of some of the parties on watch, and broken 
through others,) without halting, passed the intrench mest, 
and made nis way into the city ; which gave the besieged new 
liopes, md eounige ibr any enterprise. Ad soon as the ap- 
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Sointed time arrived, according to concert, he made a sad-* 
en assault on the works ; but the attempt, though formida- 
ble at first, produced no great effect, there being no attack 
made fVom without: for the pretor of the iEtolians had 
either been deteiyred by fear, or had judged it more advisa- 
ble to carry succours to Amphilochia, which had been latelr 
reduced, and was n6w very vigorously besieged by Philip'^ 
son Pei^eus, sent by his father to recover both that and Do- 
lopia. 

6. The Romans, as has been mentioned, carried on their 
works against the Pyrrheum in three different places, all 
which works the iBtolians assaulted at once, but not with 
like weapons or like force. Some advanced with burning 
torches, others carrying tow and pitch, and firebrands, so 
that their whole heaid appeared in a blaze of fire. Their 
first assault cut off many of the men on guard ; but when 
the shout and uproar reached the camp, and the signal was 
friven by the consul, the troops took arms, and poured out 
of all the gates to succour their friends. In one place the 
contest was carried on with fire and sword ; from the other 
two the ^tolians retired with disappointment, after essay- 
ing rather than supporting a fight ; while the whole brunt 
of the battle fell on the one quarter with great fury. Here 
the two commanders, Eupolemus and Nicodamus, in their 
-diffei^nt posts, encouraged their men, and animated them 
with hope nearly certain, that Nicander would, according 
to his agreement, come up speedily, and attack the enemy's 
rear. This expectation for some time supported their cour- 
age in the fight ; but at last, as they did not receive the con- 
certed signal from their friends, and saw the number of 
their enemies continually increasing, they slackened their 
efforts, considering themselves as deserted ; and, in a ^ort 
time, finally abandoned the attempt, when they could scarce- 
\y retreat with safely. They were obliged to fly into the 
city, after haying burned a part of the works, however, and 
ki(ted a much greater number than thev lost. If the afi^ir 
had been conducted according to the plan concerted, there 
was no reason to doubt but one part, at least, of the works, 
might have been stormed with great havoc of the Romans. 
The Ambracians, and the -Etolians who were within, not 
Only renounced the enterprise of that night, but, supposing 
themselves betrayed by their friends, became mucn less 
spirited/ None of them any longer sallied out, as before. 
against &e enemy's posts ; and, standing on the walls and 
towers, fought without danger. 

7- Perseus, on bearing of the approach of the jEtolians; 
laised t^siege of the city in which he was employed ; an^ 
n^mg ifeme nothing more than ravaged the countryi qnittwl 
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Amphilochia, and returned into Macedonia. The ^toliana 
too were called away by devastations committed on their 
coasts. Plearatns, king of the Itlyrians, entered the Corin« 
thian gulf with sixty barks, and being joined by the ships of 
the Achaeans lying at Patrce, wasted the maritime parts of 
iEtolia. Against these were sent one thousand ^tolians, 
who, to whatever place the fleet steered round, by taking 
shorter roads across the windings of the coasts, were ready 
there to oppose them. The Romans at Ambracia, by the 
battering ot their rams in ipany places at once, laid open a 
great part of the city ; but, nevertheless, were unable to pen* 
etrate into the heart of it : for no sooner was a part or the 
wall demolished, than a new one was raised in its place, 
while the armed men, standing on the ruins, formed a kind 
of bulwark. The consul, therefore, finding that he made 
no progress by open force, resolved to form a secret mine, 
covering the ground first with his machines. For a bn^ 
time his workmen, though employed both night and day, 
not only in digging, but also in carrying away the earth, 
escaped the observation of the enemy. A heap of it, how* 
ever, rising suddenly, gave the townsmen the first intima* 
tion of what was going on, and, terrified lest the wall should 
be already undermin^, and a passage opened into the city, 
they drew a trench within, opposite to the work ihat was 
covered with machines. This they sunk as deep as the 
bottom of the mine could well be; then, keeping profoun4 
silence, they applied their ears to several difi«renl places to 
eatch tne souna of the miners employed. No sooner was 
this heard, than they opened a way directly towards ihenf, 
which did not reouire much labour, for they came in a short 
time to where the wall was supported with props by the 
enemy. The works joining here, ;ind the passage being 
open from the trench to the mine, the parties began to fi^ht 
in the dark under ground ; the miners with the tools which 
they had used in the works, but they were soon supported 
by armed men. The warmth however of this contest soon 
abated ; for the besieged had it in their power, whenever 
they pleased, to stop the passage, sometimes by stretching 
strong hair cloths across it, sometimes by hastily placing 
doors in the way of their antagonists. They also played 
ofi" against those in the mine a contrivance of an unusuftl 
kind, which required no great labour. They took a large 
vessel, and bored a hole in its bottom of a moderate size ; 
in this they fixed an iron pipe, and put over the vessel a 
cover also of iron, perforated in many places: this ve^l 
they filled with small feathers; and, turning the mouth c/Tii 
towards the mine, through, the holes in the covering, P^^^k 
ed those long spears which they call sariatjas to keep o« tne 
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enemy. They then put a small spark of fire amcmg the 
feathers, which they kindled by bio tiring with a smith's 
bellows inserted into the end of the pipe, and by this means 
filled the whole mine with smoke, which was not only thick, 
bat so oflfensive, from the nauseoas stench of the bnmjt 
feathers, that it was scarcely possible for any one to remain 
in the way of it. 

8. While such was the situation of affairs at Ambracia, 
Phseneas and Damoteles came to the consul as ambassadors 
from the JStolians, invested with full powers by a decree of 
the general assembly of that nation : tor when their pretor 
saw, on one side, Ambracia besieged ; on another, the sea- 
coast infested by the enemy's ships } on a third, Amphilo- 
ehia and Dolopia ravaged by the Macedonians, and that the 
iEtolians were incapable or resisting the three enemies at 
once, he summoned a council, and demanded the jud^ent 
of the chiefs on the measures to be pursued. The opmions 
of all tended to one point : that peace must be obtained on 
as easy terms as possible. Having undertaken the war, re- 
lying on the support of Antiochus, now that Antiochos had 
^en vanquished on land and sea, and driven beyond the 
mountains of Taurus, indeed, almost out of the world, what 
hope remained of their being able to support it 1 Let Phas- 
neas and Damoteles act to the best e^ their judgment, for 
the service of the ^tolians, in their present circumstances. 
But what room for counsel, what option had fortune left 
them V* The ambassadors despatched with these instruc^ 
tions besought the consul to " have mere? on the city, ana 
to take compassion on a nation, once acknowledged as an 
ally ; and since driven to desperation, they would not say by 
ill treatment, but undoubtedly by their sufferings. The Mtch 
lians," they said, " had not in Antiochus's war deserved ^ 
larger share of punishment than they had of reward in that 
against Philip ; and as, in the last-mentioned case, the com- 
pensation made to them was not very liberal, neither ought 
th«ir penalties now to be ezeessive." To this the consul 
answered that "the ^tolians had often, indeed, sued for 
peace, but never with sincere intentions. Let them, in soli- 
citing peace, imitate Antiochus, whom they had drawn into 
the war. He had ceded, not the few cities whose liberty was 
the ground of the dispute, but an opulent kingdom, all Asia, 
on this side Mount Taurus. That he, the consul, would not 
listen to any overtures whatever from the ^tolians until 
they laid down their arms. They must, in the first place, 
deliver up these, and all their horses j and then pay one 
thousand talents* to the Roman people ; half of which sum 
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most be laid down immediately, if they wished for peace* 
To these articles he would add, in the treaty, that thev must 
.have the same allies and the same enemies as the Roman 
people." 

9« The ambassadors, considering ihese terms as very un- 
reasonable, and knowing the changeful tempers of their 
Qountrymen, made no repl}r, but returned home, that they 
might again, before any thing was concluded, receive the 
instructions of the pretor and council. They were received 
with clamour and reproaches for protracting the business, 
and commanded to bring with them a peace of some kinder 
other. But as they were going back to Ambracia they were 
caught in an ambuscade, laid near the road by the Acar- 
nanians, with whom they were at war, and carried to Tyr- 
rheum into confinement. This accident delayed the conclu- 
sion of the peace. The ambassadors of the Athenians and 
. Jlhodians, who had come to mediate in their favour, were 
now with the consul ; and Am3rnander also, kmg of Atha- 
mania, having obtained a safe conduct, came into the Roman 
camp, being more concerned for the city of Ambracia, where 
hft had spent the greatestmrt of his exile, than for the na- 
tion of the iBtolians. When the consul was informed by 
them of the accident which had befallen the ambassadors, 
he ordered them to be brought from Tyrrheum; and, on 
their arrival, the negotiations for peace were opened. Amy- 
nander, as that war his principal object, laboured assiduous- 
ly to persuade the Ambracians to a caoitulation. But, find- 
ing that he could not accomplish this oy coming under the 
walls and conferring with their chiefs, he at last, with the 
consul's permission, went into the city ; where, partly by ar- 
guments, partly by entreaties, he prevailed on them to surren- 
der themselves to the Romans. The\£to]ians received also 
rreat assistance from the consul's uterine brother, Gains Va- 
lerius, the son of Laevinus, the first who had made a treaty 
of alliance with that nation. The Ambracians, having first 
stipulated that they might send away the auxiliary ^tolfens 
in safety, opened their gates. The conditions then prescrib- 
ed to the ^tolians were, that " they should psly five hundred 
Euboic talents,* two hundred at present, and three hundred 
at six equal annual payments ; tnat they should deliver up 
to the Romans the prisoners and deserters ; that they shoiUd 
not claim jurisdiction over any city which, since the first 
coming of Titus Gtuintius into Greece, had either been taken 
by the arms of the Romans, or voluntarily entered into alli- 
ance with them ; and that the island of Cephalenia should 
not be included in the treaty." Although these ter ms were 

* About 96,00W. 
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man modcnte tksok they tkeinselves hid ejq)ected, yet the 
^Stolitns begged permission to lav them before the councit, 
and their request was granted. The council spent some time 
in debating about the cities which, having been once mem- 
bers of rheir state, they could not without pain bear to have 
torn aSt ^ i^ were, from their body. However, they nnani- 
mouslv voted that the terms of peace should be accepted 
The Ambracians presented the consul with a golden crown 
of one hundred and fiil^ pounds weight. The brazen and 
marble statues with which Ambracia was more richly dee- 
orated than any other city in that country, as having been 
the royal residence of Pyrrhus, were all removed and car^ 
rled away ; but nothing else was injured, or even touched* 

10. The consul, marching into the interior parts of iEto* 
lia, encamped at Amphilochian Argos, twenty-two miles 
from Ambracia. Here, at length, the ^tolian ambassadors^ 
whose delay had surprised the consul, arrived. When they 
informed hfUn that the council had approved the terms of 
peace, he ordered them to go to Rome to the senate f gave 
permission for the Athenian and Rhodian mediators to g9 
with them ; appointed his brother, Caius Valerius, to accom^ 
pany them, and then himself passed over to Cephalenia. 
The ambassadors found the ears and minds of all the pria- 
cipal people at Rome prepossessed by charges made against 
them oy Philip, who had complained, both by ambassadors 
and by letters, that Dolopia,.Amphilochia, aod Athamania, 
had been forcibly taken from him ; that his garrison, and, at 
last, even his son Perseus, had been driven out of Ampbilo- 
ehia; and these accusations had predisposed the senate to 
refuse to listen to their entreaties. The Athamanians and 
Rhodians were, nevertheless, heard with attention. One of 
the Athenian ambassadors, Leon, son of Icesias, is said tm 
have even aflfected them much by his eloquence. Making 
use of a common simile, and comparing the multitude <x 
^tolians to a calm sea, when it comes to be ruffled by the 
winds, he said, that " as long as they faithfully adhered to 
Ihe alliance with Rome, they rested in the calm state natural 
to the nations ; but that, when Thoas and BicsBarchus began 
to blow from Asia, Menetas and Damocrites from Europe, 
then was raised that storm which dashed them on Antiochns 
as on a rock.'' 

11. The ^tdians, after long suspense and uncertainty, at 
fength prevailed to have articles of peace concluded. T^hey 
were these : ** The ^tolian nation, without fraud or deceit 
shall mainta^l the empire and majesty of the Roman people ; 
they shall not suffer to pass through their territocies, nor, la 
any manner whatever, aid nor assist any army that shall 
n»rch against the allies and friend* of the Romans; they 
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vliall have the same enemies as the Roman people ; asd tfae3r 
shall bear arms against them, and take a share m their irars; 
they shall deliver up the deserters, fugitives, and prisoners, 
to the Romans and their allies, excepting snehas, having 
been prisoners before, and returned home, were afterward 
captured ; and also such as at the time of their being taken 
were enemies to Rome, while the iBtolians acted in conjunc- 
tion with the Romans. The others shall be delivered up 
without reserve to the magistrates of Oorcyra, within one 
hundred days ; and such as cannot now be found, as soon as 
they shall be discovered. They shall give forty hostages to 
be chosen by the Roman consul, none younger than twelve 
' years, nor older than forty ; neither the pretor, npr the general 
4)f the horse, nor the public secretary, shall be a hostage ; 
nor any person who has been before a hostage in the hands 
of the Romans. Cephalenia not to be included in these ar- 
ticles." With respect to the sum of money which they were 
to pay, and the mode of payment, no alteration was made in 
the arrangementsettled by the consul. If they chose to give 
gold instoul of silver, it was agreed that they might do so, 
provided that one piece of gold should be deemed equiva- 
lent to ten of silver of the same weight. '* Whatever cities, 
wiiatever lands, whatever men have been formerly under , 
the jurisdiction of the iBtolians, and have, either in the con- 
sulate of Titus Gluintius and Publius ^lius, or since their 
consulate, either been subdued by the arms of the Roman 
people, or that made a voluntary submission to them, the 
^toUans are not to reclaim. The CBnians. with their city 
and lands, are to belong to the Aeamanians." On these con- 
ditnms was the treaty concluded with the JBtolians. 

13. During the same summer, and even at the very tiia^, 
when the consul, Marcus Fulvius, was thus employed in 
Atolia, tl» other consul, Cneius Maniius, carried on war 
in Gallograecia; the progress of which I eball now relate. 
At the first opening or spring he came to Ej^esus^ uid hav- 
ing received tbe.command of the army from Loicias, Scipio, 
ai^ purified the troops, he made an harangue to the sol- 
diers, in which he praised their bravery in having complete- 
ly conquered Antioehus in a singfle battle. He tnen encou- 
raged them to mtdertake, with spirit, a new war against the 
Crawls, iHio had supported *him as auxiliaries; «Sid were, 
besides, of such untractable tempers, that the removing of 
that monarch beyond the mountains of Taurus would an^ 
• swer BO purpose, unless the power of the Giauls were redu- 
ced. He then spoke briefly of himself, in terms neither 
. ill-ffremnded nor extravagant. They listened to his discourse 
with much satisfaction, and universally applauded it: for, 
considering the Oauls as having been a part of the strength 
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of Andochiis, thej thought tha^ since that king hmd been 
Tuiqaished, the forces of that people, by themselves, would 
be an easy conquest. The absence of Sumenes, who was 
then at Rome« seemed to the consul an unseassonable cir- 
cumstance, as he was well acquainted with the nature of the 
country and of the inhabitants; and also, as bis own interest 
must make him wish to crush the power of the Qauls. He 
therefore seat for his brother Attains from Pergamus whom he 
persuaded to join in undertaking the war ; and who, haying 
promised his assistance, and that of his countrymen, was 
sent home to make the necessary preparations. A few days 
after the consul began his march from ^pbesns, and at 
Magnesia Attains met him with one thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, hairing ordered bis brother Athenaeus to fol- 
low with the rest of his troops, committing the care of Per- 
gamus to persons whom he loi^ to be faithful to his brother, 
and to his government. The consul highly commended the 
young prince, and, advancing with all his forces, encamped 
on the bank of the Mseandet, lor that river not being fordable, 
it was necessary to collect shipping for carrying over the 
army. 

13. Having passed the Mseander, thejr came to Hiera 
Come.* In this place there is a magnificent tem|>le and 
oracle of Apollo, where responses are said to be given in 
not in elegant verses. From hence, in two days' march, they 
reacbed the river Harpasus; whither came ambassadors from 
the Alabandians, entreating the consul, either by his authority 
or his arms, to compel a fort which had lately revolted 
from them, to return to its former allegiance. At the same 
place he was joined by Athenasus, the brother of Eumenes, 
and Aualns, with Leusu^, a Cretan, and Corragos, a Mace- 
donian commander. They brought with them of various 
nations, one thousand foot and three hundred horse. The con« 
8ul detached a military tribune, with a small party, who retook 
the fort by assault, and restored it to t^e Alabandians. He 
did not himself quit his route, but went on to Antiochia, on 
the Maeander, where he pitched his camp. The source of 
this river rises in Celsene, wh'vAi city was fornnerlv tli6 
metropolis of Phrygia. The inhabitants afterward re- 
moved 'to a spot not far distant from Old Cehenae, which 
new city they called Apamea, the name of the wife of King 
Seleucus. The river Marsyas also rising at a little dis- 
tance from the head of the Maeander, falls into the latter riv- 
er, and the general opinion is, that at Ceteoas happ^ed the 
gjpte^ between Marsyas and Apollo in playing on the flute. 
The Maeander, springing up in the higtwst part of the dt^ 
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adel o^ Ctelenae, rons down through ihe middle of the city, 
then through Caria, aftorward through Ionia, and empties 
itself into a bar which lies between Priene and Miletus. 
Seleueus, son of Aniiochus, came into the consul's camp at 
Antiochia, to furnish corn for the troops, in conformity to 
the treaty with Scipia Here a small dispute arose concern- 
ing the auxiliary troc^ of Attalus; for Seleucus affirmed 
that the engagement ot Antiochus went no farther than the 
supplying of corn to the Roman soldiers. This difference 
was soon terminated by the firmness of the consul, who sent 
a tribune with orders that the Roman soldiers should receive 
none, until the auxiliaries, under Attalus, should have re- 
ceived their share. From hence the army advanced to Gtor- 
diutichos,* as it is called: from which place it marched in 
three days to Tabee. This city stands on the confines of 
Pisidia, on the side opposite the Pamphylian sea. Before 
the strength of their country was reduced, its Inhabitants 
had been remarkable as valiant warriors ; and even on this 
occasion their horsemen, sallying out on the Roman troops, 
caused, by their first onset, no small confusion ; but soon 
finding themselves overmatched both in number and brave- 
ry, they fled into the city, on which the townsmen, begging 
pardon for their transgressions, offered to surrender the 
place. They were oraered to pay twenty-five talents of 
silver,t and ten thousand bushels of wheat; and on these 
terms liieir surrender was accepted. 

14 On the third day after their leaving IMs place the ar- 
my reached the river Chaos, and proceeding thence, took 
the city of £riza at the first assault. They then came to 
Thabusios, a fort standing on the bank of the river Indus, 
so calfed from an Indian thrown into it from an elephant. 
They were now not far from Cibyra, yet no embassy appear- 
ed uom Moagetes, the tyrant of that state; a man whose 
conduct in every circumstance was branded with infidelity 
and injustice. The consul, in order to learn his intentions, 
sent forward Caius Hetvius, with four thousand foot ana 
five hundred horse. When this party entered his frontiers, 
they were met by ambassadors, who declared that Moagetes 
was willing to submit totheir orders; entreated Helvius to 
pass through the country without hostilities, and to restrain 
nis soldiers from plnndering it ; bringing with them in lieu 
of a golden crown fifteen talents. Helvius promised to pro- 
tect their territory, and ordered the ambassadors to go on to 
the consul, who, on the same message being delivered by * 
them, answered, " We Romans see no signs of the tvrant 
having any good- will towards us ; and we are decidedly of 
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opinioD. that such is his charactflr^ that we oiyht rather tn 
think or piiBishing than of contracting friendship with him.** 
Struck with astonishment at such a reception, the ambas- 
sadors confined their request to his acceptance of the fifki^i 
talents, with permission for their master to come before him, 
and vindicate his conduct. Having obtained the consul's 
leave, the tyrant came next day into the camp. His dress 
and retinue were in a style scarce!]^ becoming a private per- 
son of moderate fortune ; while his discourse was humble 
and incoherent, tending to diminish the idea oi his wealth, 
being[ filled with compUints of his own poverty, and that of 
the cities in his state. He had under his dommion, besides 
Cibyra, Syleum, and the city called Alimne. Out of these 
he promised, (but in such a manner as if he were difiSdent 
of his ability to accomplish it, by stripping himself and his 
subjects,) to raise twenty-five talents. "This," said the 
coDsul, " is not to be endured. Was It jaot enough that yon 
should endeavour to impose on us by your ambassadors, 
but you must now cOme in person to persKt in the fiailsebood 1 
What 1 twenty-five talents will exhaust your dominions 1 If, 
within three days, yau do not pay down five hundred tal- 
ents,* expect to see your lands wasted, and your city besieg- 
ed/' Although terrified by this menace, yet he persisted 
obstinately in his plea of poverty, gradually advancing, 
however, with sordid reluctance, (sometimes cavilling, 
sometimes recurring to prayers and counterfeit tea^s,) he 
was brought to agree to the payment of one hundred talents,t 
to which were added ten thousand bushels of com ^ all this 
was done within six dajrs. 

15. From Cibyra the army was led through the territory 
of the Sendians. and after crossing the river Caular, en- 
camped. Next day they marched along the side of the lake 
of Cfaralis, and passed the night at Mandropolis. As thev 
advanced to the next city, liagos, the inhabitants fied through 
fear. The place being deserted, yet filled with abundance 
of every thing, was pillaged by th^ soldiers. They next 
day proceeded oy the nead of the river Lysis, to the river 
Cobulatus. At this time the TiMrmessians were besieging 
the citadel of the Isiondians, after having taken the city. 
The besieged, destitute of every other hope of relief, sent 
ambassadors to the consul, imploring succour ; adding that, 
" being shut up in the citadel with their wives and children, 
they were in daily expectation of perishing, either by the 
sword or famine." The consul was well pleased at an oc- 
casion offering for turning aside to Pamphylia. His ap- 
proach raised the siege of Isionda. He granted peace to 
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TatmessQs on receiving fifty taleifts;^ and, likewise, to the 
Aspendians and other states of Pampbylia. In his return . 
out of that country he pitched his camp the first day at the 
river Taurus, ana the second at Come Xyline.t as they call 
it. Departing from which, he proceedecl by uninterrupted 
inarches to the city of Cormasa. The next city was Darsa, 
which he found abandoned by the inhabitants through fear, 
bat plentifully stored with every thing useful. As he marched^ 
thence along the morasses, he was met by ambassadors from 
Lysinoe, with the surrender of that state. He then came 
into the Sagalassenian territory, rich and abounding in every 
kind of production. The inhabitants are Pisidians, the 
best soldiers by far of any in that part of the world. This 
eircumstance, together with the fertility of their soil, the 
multitude of their people, and the situation of their city, 
which is stronger than most others, gave them boldness. * 
Manlius, as no embassy attended him on the frontiers, sent 
a party to ravage the country; which overcame their obs^- 
nacy, as they saw their effects carried and driven away. 
They then sent ambassadors ; and on their agreeing to pay 
fifty talents, with twenty thousand bushels of wheat and 
twenty thousand of barley, they obtained peace. The con- 
sul then marched to the source of the Obrima, and encamp- 
ed at the village called Comi Aporidos. Hither Seleucus 
came next day from Apamea', to which place the sick and 
the Ciseless baggage were sent; and the army being furnish- 
ed with guides by Seleucus, and marching that day into the 
plain of Metropolis, advanced on the day following to Diniae 
in Phrygia, and thence to Synnas, all the towns on every 
side being deserted by the inoabitants through fear. The 
spoil of these overloaded the army, and retarded its motion 
so much, that it scarcely marched five miles in a whole day; 
when it reached the town called Old Beudi. Next day it 
encamped at Anabura^ on the following, at the source of the 
Alander, and on the third at Abassus, where it lay for several 
days, being now arrived at the borders of the Tolistoboians. 
16. These Qauls, in a irery numerous body, guitting their 
native country; under the conduct of Breanus, either through 
hopes of plunder, or in consequence of a scarcity of land ; 
and thinking that no nation through which they were to 
pass would be a match for t^m in arms, made their way 
into Dardania. There a dissension arose, and twenty thou- 
sand of them, under the chieftains Leonorius and Lutarius, 
separating from Breanus, turned their route to Thrace. As 
they went along, they fought with such as resisted them, 
imposed a tribute on such as sued for peace, and arriving at 
Byzantium, held possession for a long time of the cities m 
' 'IjmVOt. tTbewoodtwrn. 
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that quarter, laying the toast of the Propontia mider eon*' 
*tribntioa. They were afterward seized by a desire <^ pass* 
ing over into Asia, from the accounts which they heard in 
its neigbboarhood of the great froitfalness of its lands ; and, 
having taken Lysimachia by treachery, and possessed them- 
selves of the whole Chersonesos by force of arms, they went 
down to the Hellespont. When they there beheld Asia on 
the other 'Side of a narrow strait, their wishes to pass into 
it were much more highly inflamed, and they despatched 
envoys to Antipater, governor of that coast, to adjust mat- 
ters relating to their passage. But this bosinessliteing pro- 
tracted to a greater length than the^ expected, a new quarrel 
broke out between their chieftains ; in consequence of which, 
Leonorius, with the greater part of the pec^, w&kt back to 
. Byzantium, whence they came ; and Lotanus, having taken 
from some Macedonians (sent by Antinater assies, under 
the pretext of an embassy) two decked sinips and tnree barks, 
employed these in carrying over one divisicm after another, 
by day or by night, until, within a few days, he had transport- 
ed his whole army. Not long after Leonorius, with the as- 
sistance of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, passed over from 
Byzantium. The Gauls then reunited their forces, and as- 
sisted Nicomedes in a war which he was carrying on against 
Zyboea, who held possession of a part of Bithynia. By their 
assistance chiefly, Zyboea was sabdoed, and the wh(^ of 
Bithynia reduced imder the dominion of Nicomedes. Tbm 
leaymg Bithjmia, they advanced into Asia ; and although| 
of their twenty thousand men, not more than ten carrM 
arms, yet such a degree of terror did they strike into all the 
natives dwelling on this side of Taurus, that those which 
they visited, and those which they did not visit, the remotest 
as well as the nearest, submitted to their authority. At 
leikgth, as there were three tribes of them, the Tolistoboians, 
the Trocmians, and the Tectosagians, they made a diyision 
of Asia into three provinces, according to which the con- 
tributions imposed pn them were to be paid to^each of their 
states respectively. The coast of the Hellespont was as- 
signed to the Trocmians ; Ionia and .£olia were allotted to 
the Tolistoboians, and the inland parts of Asia to the Tec- 
tosagians. They levied tribute throughout er^y part of 
Asia, but chose their own residence on the banks of the 
river Halys ; and so great was the terror of their name, their 
numbers, too, increasing by a rapid population, that at last 
even the kings of Syria 4id not' refuse to pay them trilbote. 
The first of all the mhabitants of Asia, who ventured a re- 
rasa] was Attains, the father of King Eumenes; and ba- 
Vond the expectation of aU, fortune favoured his bold feia- 
ittUon. He defeated them in a pitched twrtde^ yethedid 
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Bat 80 effectaaUy break their spirits as to make them give 
up their pretensions to empire. Their power continued 
the same until the war between Antiochus and the Romans; 
and, even then, after Antiochus was expelled the countigr, 
they still entertained a hope that, as they lived remote from 
sea, the Roman army would not come so far. 

17. As the troops were about to act aeainst thise&emyt^o 
terrible to all in that part of the world, tbe consid, calung 
them to an assembly, spoke to this effect : " It is not unknowm 
to me that, of all the nations mhabiting Asia, the Gauls have 
the highest reputation as soldiers. A fierce nation, ait^ 
orerrunning the face of the earth with its arms, has fixed its 
abode in the midst of a race of men the gentlest in the world. 
Their tail pers(m«» their long red hair, their rast shields, 
and swords of enormous lenj^h ; their songs also, when they 
are advancing lo action, their yells and dances, and the h(»ri- 
rid clashing of their annour, while they brandish their 
shields in a peculiar manner, practised m their original ' 
country; all these are circumstances calculated to strike 
terror. But let Qreeks, and Phrygians, and Carians, who 
are unaccustomed to. and tmacquainted with these thipgs, 
be frightened by such y the Romans, long acquainted with 
Gallic tumults, have learned the emptiness of their parade. 
Once, indeed, in an early period, they defeated our aui^estors 
at the Allia. Ever since that time, for, now, two hundred 
rears, the Romans drive them before them in dismay, ana 
kill them like cattle; there have, indeed, been more triumphs 
celebrated over the Ghiuls than over almost all the rest of 
the world. It is now well known by experience, that if you 
sustain their first onset, which they make with fiery eager* 
Bess, and blind fury, their limbs are unnerved with^ sweat 
and fatigue; their arms flag; and, thoagh you should not 
employ a weapon on them, the sun, dust, and thirst, sink 
their enervate bodies, and their no less enervate minds. We 
have tried them, not only with our legions against theirs 
Imt in single combat, man to man. Titus Manlius and 
Marcus Valerius have demonstrated how far Roman valour 
surpasses Gallic fury. ' Marcus Manilas, singly, thrust back 
the Gauls who w«re mounting the capitol in a body. Our 
forefathers had to deal with genuine native Gauls ; but they 
are now degenerate, a mongrel race, and, in reality, what 
they ase named, Gallogrscians ; just as is the case of vep^e- 
tables; the seeds not being so efficacious for preserving 
their original constitution, as the properties of the soil and 
climate m which they may be reared, when changed, are 
towards altering it. The Macedonians who settled at Alex* 
aodxia in Egypt, or in S^encia, or Babylonia, ojt in anr 
otbci of tbeif colonies soattercd over the world, have mak 
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into Syrians, PartLians, or Egyptians. Marseilles, by be- 
ing situated in the midst of Qauls, has contracted somewhat 
of the disposition of its adjoining neighbours. What trace 
do the Tareniioes retain of the hardy rugged discipline of 
Sparta 1 Every thing that grows in its own natural soil 
attains the greater penection ; whatever is planted in a for- 
eign land, by a gradual change in its nature, degenerates 
into a similitude to that which affords it nurture. You will 
therefore fight with men of the like description as those 
whom jon have already vanquished and cut to pieces ; those 
Phrygians, encumbered with Gallic armour, in the baule 
with Antiochus. I fear that they will not oppose us suffi- 
ciently, so as that we may acquire honour from our victoiy. 
King Attains often routed and put them to flight. Brutes 
retain for a time, when taken, their natural ferocity : but, 
after being long fed by the hands of men, they grow tame. 
Think you, then, that nature does not act in the same man- 
ner, in softening the savage tempers of men 3 Do you be- 
lieve these to be of the same kind that their fathers and 
gf^indfathers were 9 Driven from home by want of land, 
they marched along the craggy coast of Illyricnm ; then 
fought their way. against the fiercest nations, through the 
whde length of Pseonia and Thrace, and took possesstion of 
these countries. After being hardened, yet soured, by so 
great hardships, they gained admittance here; a territory 
capable ofglutting them with an abundance of every thing de- 
«irable. »y the very great fertility of the soil, the very ereat 
mildness of the climate, and the gentle dispositions of the 
neighbouring nations, all that barbarous fierceness which 
they brought with them has been quite mollified. As fbr 
you, who are sons of Mars, believe me, you ought, from the 
Rrery beginning, to guard a^inst, and shun, above all things, 
the enticing delights of Asia ; so great is the power of those 
foreign pleasures in .extinguishing the vigour of the mind, 
so strong the contagion from the relaxed discipline and man- 
ners of the people about you. One thing has hapipened for- 
^ jtnnatelv; that though thJey will not bring against you a de- 
gree &i strength by any means equal to what they formeriy 
possessed^, yet they still retain a character among the Greeks 
equal to what they had at their first coming; consequently, 
you will acquire, by subduing them, As high renown among 
the allies for military prowess,, as if they had kept up to 
their ancient standard oi courage.^' 

18. He then dismissed the assen^ly; and« having de- 
spatched ambassadors to Epossognatus. (who alone, of all 
the petty princes, had remained in friendship with Eumencs, 
and refused to assist Antiochus against the Romans,) pn>. 
ceedfidoahismftreh. He cuoe, the test day» to the inrer 
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Atender, and the next to a village called Tyscos.- Here he 
wa? met br ambassadors from the Oroandums, begging to 
be admitted into friendship. He ordered them to pay two 
hundred talents ;• and, on their requesting liberty to report; 
tiiat matter at home, gave them permission. He then led 
the army to Plitendos, and, proceeding thence, encamped at 
Alyatti. The persons sent to Epossognatus returned to him 
here, and with them ambassadors from that chieAain, who 
entreated him not to make war on the Tolistoboitms, for tha^ 
Epossognatus himself would go among that people and per* 
soade tlem to submission. This request of the prince was 
complied with. The army then marchol through the coui^ 
try called Azyk)s,t which name was given from the nature 
of the place, being entirely destitute not only of timber, but 
even of brambles, or any other species of nre-wood. The 
inhabitants, instead of wood, use cow dung. While the Ro^ 
mans were encamped at Cuballum, « fort of Gkillogr8Boia» 
a party oi the enemy's cayalij appeared advancing with 
great fury. And they not only disordered bv their sudden 
charge the advanced guards of the Romans, out killed sev« 
eral of the men. No sooner, however, did the uproar reach 
the camp, than the Roman cavalry, pouring oat hastily by 
all the gates, routed and dispersed the Gkiuls, killlne mai^ 
as they fled. The consul, now, perceiving that he had 
reached the enemy's country, took care lor the fUture to ex- 
plore the ground through which his ronte led, and to keep a 
proper guard od his rear. Having by contmued marchea 
arrived at the river Sangarius, he set about constructing a 
bridge, BO passable ford oeing any where found. TheSan^ 
miua, running from the mountain of Adoreos, through 
Phrygia, joins tne river Thjrmbris at the confines of Bithy- 
nia. After doubling its quantity of water by this jonctioUi 
it proceeds, in a more copious stream, througn Bithyaia, and 
empties itself into the Euxine sea. Yet it is not so remark- 
able for the size of its current, as for the vast quanUl^ of 
fish which it sam>lies to the people in its vicinity. When 
the bridge was fiaished, and the armv had passed the river, 
as they were marching alang the bank, they were met bv the. 
GhiUic priests of the Great Mother, from Pessinus, with thai 
symbols of their office; who, in rhymes, which they chant- 
ed as if they w^re inspired, forjetold that the goddess would 
grant the Romans a safe passage, success in the war, and the 
empire over that country. The consul, saying that he en^ 
braced the omen, pitched his camp on tb^t very s^ On 
the following day he arrived at (iordium. This towi^ 
though not very large, is a celebrated and well-frequented 
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mart, exceeding, In that respect, most other inland places; 
ft has the advantage of three seas, nearly equidistant from it, 
that at HeilespontQS, that at Sinope, and that on the o|qpoeite 
coasit o£ Cilieia. It is also contiguous to the borders of ma- 
ny and great nations, the commesce of which, muinal con- 
yenienee caused to centre principally in this place. The 
Romans found the town deserted by the inhabitants through 
fear, yet at the same time filled with plenty of evenr thing. 
While they halted here, ambassadors came from Epossog- 
satus, with information, that " he had applied to the petty 
princes of the Oauts, but could not bring them to reason ; 
that they were removing in crowds from the villages and 
tends in the open country; and, with their wives and chil- 
djrvn, carrying and driving whatever could be carried or 
driven, were going to Mount Olympus, where they hoped 
to defend themselves by their arms and the nature of the 
ground.** 

19. Depjuties from the Oroandians brought, ailerward, 
more |»rticular intelligence ; that " the state of the ToIiskk 
boians had seized Mount Olympus, but that the Tectosagians. 
takhlga differept route, were gone to another mountain called 
Magaba; and t^at the Trocmians, leaving their wives and 
children in charge with the Tectosagians, had resolved to 
carry their armed force to the assistance of the Tolisto- 
boians." The chieAains of the three states, at that time, 
were Ortlagvn, Oostyixtlomaras, and Gaulotus; and their 
principal reason fbr choosing this mode of conducting the 
war was, that as they had possession of the highest mountains 
in that part of the world, and had conveyed thither stores of 
every kind, sufficient for their ctnsumption during a long 
time, they thought that the enemy would be wearied out ^ 
the tediousness of the enterprise: being fully persuaded, 
that **they would never venture to climb o^er places so 
stetfp and uneven; that if su«b an attempt should oe made, 
a small number would be' able to repulse and drive them 
down ; and that th^ never pould bring themselves to sit in- 
active, at the foot of black mountains^ exposed to cold and 
hunger." Although the height of their posts was, in itself, 
a strong defence, yet they drew, besides, a trench and other 
fbrti^tions round the summits which they occupied. The 
least "pan of their care was employed in prpviding a stock 
of missile weapons; fbr they trusted that the rocky ground 
itwlf would fiimish stones 4n abundance. 

»0. The consul, having tpreseen that his men could not 
^OBie to a close engagement, iv the attack of the enemy's post, 
nad prepared an immense quantity of javelits, light infimtry, 
2J»», arrows, balls of lead, and small stones, fit to be thrown 
wun slings. Furnished with this stock of missile weapons. 
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Ii6 mareked toward; Motint CNymiRis, and encamped within 
five miles of it Neit dav, accompanied by AttaJas, he ad- 
vanced, with an escort of foar hundred horse, to examine 
the hature of the mountain, and situation of the camp of the 
Gauls ;' but a party of the enemy's «avalry» double in number 
to his, saU]^inff out, obliged them to retire. He even lost 
some men in the retreat, and had more wounded. On the 
third day he went to make his observations, at the head of 
all his cavalry; and none of the enemy coming out beyond 
their fortifications, he rode round the mountain with safety. 
He saw that, on the south side, the hills were composed <^ 
earth, and rose to a certain height, with a gentle slope, 
but that, on the north, there was nothing but steep and al- 
most perpendicular cliffs. He found, too, that there wece 
but three ways by which the troops could ascend ; on« at the 
middle of the mountain, where the ground was earthy, and 
two others, both very difficult, one on the southeast, and the 
other on the northwest. After taking a full view of all these 
places, he pitched his camp, that day, close to the foot of the 
mountain. On the day following, after offering sacrifice, in 
which the first victims afforded the desired omens, he ad- 
vanced against the enemy with his army in three divisions. 
He himself, with the greatest part of the forces, marched sp 
where the mountain afforded the easiest ascent. He order- 
ed his brother, Lucius ManHus, to mount on the south- ' 
east side, as far as the ground allowed him ig ascend with 
safety ; but if he should meet such precipices as he could 
not surmount without danger, then, not to contend with the 
unfavourable nature of the place, or attempt to conquer ob- 
stacles insuperable, but to come sloping across the mountain 
towards him, and join the body under his command^ and 
he directed Caius Helvius, with the third division, to march 
round leisurely by the foot of the mountain, and to climb 
the hill on the northeast. The auxiliary troops of Attains 
he distributed equally among the three divisions, ordering 
the youne prince to accompany th^m himself. The cavalry 
and elephants he left in the plam, at the foot of the hillSy 
charging the commanding officers to watch attentively every 
thing that should happen, and to be expeditious in bringing 
succour wherever circumstances should reqnirew 

SI. The Oauls, (thoroughly satisfied that the ground en 
their two -Aanks was impassable,) in order to secure, by 
arms, the ascent on the south side, sent about four thousand 
soldiers to keep possession of a hill which hung over the 
road, at the distance of near a hiile from thijir eamp; hop- 
ing that this would serve as a fortress to- stop the enemra 
progress. On seeing this^ the Romans prepared for tbe 
Ight The lii^t infantcf adv^etd, at a smUl distanee^ia 
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thfe firdne of tlie line ; Md, of Attakis'd troops, tke Ofeuai 
dickers ftnd sliogexs, the Trallians and Tluracians. Tke 
Inttalions of infantry, as the ground was steep, niarefaed at 
a i^w pace, holding their shields before them, merely to 
iraid OS missile weaixms, for there was no likelihood of a 
close engagement. As soon as Uiey came within reaob, the 
jght commenced with the missile weapons, and cimtinned 
for a short time equals the Gauls having the advanti^je in 
sitoation, the Romans in yariet3r and plenty of weapons. 
But, as the contest advanced, this equality was soon lost: 
the Gaols carried long shields, but too narrow for the 
breadth of their bodies; and ev^a these were iat, and 
therefore afforded but a bad defence.. Besides, in a little 
time th^ had nothing left but swords, which, as the enemy 
did not come close, were useless. They had only stones to 
throw, and those not of a proper size, as they had laid in no 
store of such, but used whatever each, in his hurry and con- 
fusion, ibund next at hand : and then being unused to this 
mann^ of fishting, they did not know how to aid the blow 

. with either sfell or strength. At the same time every part 
*was assailed with arrows, lead^i balls, and darts ; the ap- 
proach of which they could not perceive, and scarcely con- 
scious, indeed, of wnat they were doing, so blinded were 
they by rage and fear together; while the^ found them- 
selves engaged in a kind of fight, for which they were 
utterly unqualified. When close with an enemy, and where 
th^ can receive and give wounds in tum, rage tnflam^ 
their courage; bat wh&i they are wounded at a distance, 
with light weapons from unknown buids, and have no (Aqeet 
on wUch they can vent their intemperate fury, like woand- 
6d wild beasts, diey rush forward at random, and >oA»i on 
Uieir own par^. Their wounds made the greater ihow, 
beoause they always fight naked. Their bodies are phin^i^. 
«— conse<}uently the blood flowed in greater quantity ,'— ana 
their skins white, bdng never stripped elcept m battle. 
Thus the cuts appeared the tnore shocidnff, whfle the white- 

. ness of their skins made the black stains of the Mood more cofi- 
spionous. But they were not much affected by open wonfids. 
nnnetimes tiiey even cut off the skin, When the wound was 
more broad than deep, thinking that in this condiiiott they 
fought with the greater glory. Bnt'whea the point of an 
arrow, or a ball, sinking deep in the flesh, tonhented them, 
and while, notwithstanding all th^ir ^endeavours to exinct 
it die weapon «ould not be got out, then -cli«y feH into fits of 
{Mireai^ and^ame^ at being dsstfc^edbfiso arnaU a h«it ; 
and ^hmg themselves on tke groimd, lay seittcftta over 
*^fi^' Some rushing against Mf^ enemy, wew orer- 
wh^Bsed with dar0; ani^ Mrhe^, an^f «iim 4Sms wmmr. 
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they were cut to|>j,eces by the Jight infantry. Ik foldier of 
this description carries a shield three feet long, and. in his 
right hano, javelins, which he throws at a distance. He 
has at his side a Spanish sword, which, when he has occa- 
sion to fight close, he draws, and shifts the spears into his 
left hand. There were few of the Gaols now leA ; and these, 
seeing themselves overjjowered by the light infantry, ana 
the battalions of the legions advancing, fled in confusion to 
the camp ; which, by this time, was full of tumult and dis- 
may, as the women, children, and others unfit to bear arms, 
were all crowded together there. The hil^, thus abandon^ 
ed by the enemy, were ^ized by the victorious Romans. 

22. At this juncture, Lucius Manlius and Caius Helvius, 
having marched up as high as the sloping hills allowed then 
to do, and, indeed, to insuperal)^ steeps, turned towards thai 
side of the mountain where, only, the ascent was practica- 
ble ; and began, as if by concert, to follow the consul's partj^ 
at moderate distances ; being driven by necessity to adopt 
the plan, now, which would have been the best at the be- 
jginning: for in such disadvantageous ground reserves have 
often been of the utmost use ; as, should the first line happen 
to be repulsed, the second may both cover their retreat, and 
succeed to their place in the fight. The consul, as soon as the 
vanguard of the legions reached the fa41]$ taken by the light 
infantry, ordered the troops to halt and take breath ; at the 
same time he showed them the bodies of the Gauls spread 
about the hills, asking them, " Since the light troops had 
fought such a battle, what might be expected from the le- 
gions, from a regular army, and from the spirit of the bravest 
soldiers 1 They ought certainly to take the camp into which 
the enemy had been driven, especially now that they w<re 
in dismay." He then sent forward the light infantry, who, 
while the army halted, had employed even that time to gecd 
purpose in collecting missiles from about the hills, that they 
might have a sufi&cient stock for the occasion. They noar 
approached the camp. The Gauls, not confiding m the 
strength of their worlds, had posted themselves, in arms, on 
the out^de of the rampart. The Romans assailed them 
with a snower of weapons of every sort; and, as they stood 
thickt the less apt was any to fall without effect. They were 
driven in an insiant i^iihin their trenches, leaving only 
stror;^ l^uard^ at the entninccs of the gates. Against the 
crowd that tied into the camp a vast quantity of missile 
weapons were diachargedT ana the shouts, intermixed with 
la mental ions oi ihe w'^omen and children, showed that great 
n umbers were woun ded . The first line of the legions hurled 
iheir J£jvelin8 a^aiusit the guards posted at the gates: how- 
eve r^ these, in general T ^'ere not wounded, but most of them 
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having ttidir shields pierced throdgh, ware entangled an J 
fastened together, nor did they longer withstand the attack. 
23. The gates being now open, the Gkinis, in order to 
lescape the conquerors, fled out of the camp to all quarters. 
They rushed on, without looking before them, where there 
were roads and where there were none : no craggy cUfis, 
nor even perpendicular rocks, stopped them, for they now 
feared nothing but the enemy. Great numbers, therefore, 
falling down nrecijrices of rast height, were either maimed 
or killed. Tne consul, taking possession of the camp, re- 
strained the soldiers from plundering it; ordering all to 
pui-sue with their utmost speed, to press on the enemy, and 
to increase their present panic. The other party, under 
Lucius Manlius, now came up. These he did not suffer to 
enter the camp, but sent iham forward in the pursait, and 
whom he followed shortly after, committing tne guard of 
the prisoners to some military tribunes; for he hoped, from 
their p^resent consternation, that he might, by exertion, put 
an eotire end to the war. After the consuls departure, 
Caius Helvius arrived with the third division. It was not 
in his power to prevent their sacking the camp; and, by one 
of fortune's most unjust dispensations, the booty fell into the 
hands of men who had not nad any concern in the action. 
The cavalry stood for a long time ignorant of the fight, and 
of the success of their army. At last they also, as far as 
their horses could climb up the hills, pursued the Grauls, 
(who were now dispersed round the foot of the mountain J 
Killing and taking many. The number of the slain couM 
not easily be ascertained, on account of the windings of the 
hills among which they were pursued. Many likewise fell 
0om impassable cliffs into cavities of prodigious depth; 
others were killed in the woods and thickets. Claudius, 
who mentions two battles on Mount Olympus, asserts that 
forty thousand fell in them ; yet Valerius Antias, who is 
generally addicted to great exaggeration in point of num- 
bers, says not more than ten thousand. That the nutaber of 
prisoners amounted to forty thousand there is no doubt, be- 
cause the Gauls had dragged along with them a crowd of 
people of all descriptions and of all ages, like men remov- 
ing to another country rather than going out to war. The 
consul collected in one heap, and borned, the arms of the 
enemy ; he then ordered all to brinp together the rest of 
the booty, and selling that portion which was to be applied 
to the use of the public, distributed the remainder among 
the soldiers, taking care that the shares should be as just as 
posisible. He likewise commended them in public assem- 
blies, and conferred presents according to the deserts of 
each ; distinguishing Attains above all others, with thegea- 
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€fBl s^robation-«f all: for not only by his coyiage and 
activity in undergoing dangers and fatigue, bat also by the 
modesty of hts deportment, that young prince had rendered 
himself emiQentJ3r conspicuous. 

24. The WB,T with the Tectosagians remained still to be 
begun. The consul, marching against them, arrived on the 
third day at Ancyra, a city remarkable in those parts, from 
-which the enemy were but a little more than ten miles dis- 
tant. While he lay encamped here a memorable action 
was performed bv a female. Among many other captives 
was the wife of the Gallic chietlain Oniagon, a woman of 
exquisite beauty. The commander of the guards was a 
centurion, avaricious and amorous, as soldiers often are. 
He first endeavoured to learn her sentiments, but Ending 
that she abhorred the thought of voluntary dishonour, te 
employed violence. Afterward, in order to make some 
atonement for the injury and insult, he gave her hopes of 
liberty to return to her friends ; but even this he would not 
grant without a compensation. He stipulated for a certain 
weight of gold ; but, being unwilling that his countrymen 
should be privy to the business, gave her leave to send any 
one of th^risoners whom she chose with a message to her 
friends. He appointed a spot near the river, to which two 
of this woman's friends, and not more, were to come with 
the gold in the night following, and to receive her from his 
hands. It happened that, among the prisoners^ under the 
same guard, was a servant of her own: he was employed 
as the messenger ; and the centurion, as soon as it ^ew 
dark, conveyed him beyond the advanced posts. Her friends 
came to the'place at the appointed time, as did the centurion 
with his prisoner. Here, on their producing the gold, which 
amounted to an Attic talent, for that was the sum demanded, 
in her own language, she ordered them to draw their swords 
and kill the centurion, while he was weighing the gold. 
After he was slain she caused his head to be cut off, and. 
wrapping it up in her garment, carried it to her husband 
Ortiagon, who had fled home from Olympus. Before she 
would embrace him she threw down the centurion's head at 
his feet ; and on his asking, with astonishment, whose head 
it was, and what ^as the meaning of such a proceeding, so 
unaccountable in a female, she acknowledged to her hus- 
band the injury committed on her person, and the vengeance 
she had taken for the forcible violation of her chastity. It 
is said that she maintained to the last, by the purity and 
strictness of her life, the glory of this achievement, so hon- 
ourable to her sex. 

26. The Tectosagians sent envoys to the consul at Ancyra, 
entreating him not to decamp until he had held a conlier- 
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dtfrwUh Jtheir kings j adding, that they preferred peace on 
any conditions to war. • The time was nxed for ihe next 
day ; and the place, a spot which seemed the most central 
between the camp of the Gauls and Ancyra. The consul 
came thither at the appointed hour, with a guard of five 
hundred horse ; but seemg none of the Gauls there, he re- 
turned into his camp : afler which the same envoys came 
again, with an apology, that their kings could not come, 
being prevented by religious considerations, but that the 
principal men of the nation would attend, and that the busi- 
ness might be as well transacted by them. To which the 
consul answered, that he would send Attains on his part 
To this meeting both parties came, Attains attended by an 
escort of three nnndred horse, when a conversation ensued 
respecting the' terms of peace ; but as this could not be 
finally concluded without the presence of the commanders- 
in-chief, it was agreed that the consul and the kings should 
meet in the same place on the following day. The intention 
of the G^auls in postponing matters was, first, to waste time, 
ikM they might remove their effects, so as no^ to be encum- 
bered in case of danger, and also their wives and children, 
to the other side of the river Halys ; and secondly, to favour 
a pk>t which they were forming against the consul, while 
1m should harbour no, suspicion of treachery during the 
ecmference. They chose for this purpose one thousand 
horsemen of approved intrepidity; and their plan would 
liave taken efifect had not fortune exerted herself in favour 
of the law of nations^ which they plotted to violate. The 
Roman parties who ivent out for forage and wood were led 
towards that quarter where the conference was to be held ; 
lor the tribunes judged that to be the safest course, as they 
would have the consul's escort and hio^elf, as a guard be- 
tween them and the enemy* However, they postM another 
guard of their own, of six hundred horse, nearer to (he 
camp. The consul, being assured by Attains that the kings 
would come, and that the business might be concluded, set 
out from his camp with the same attendants as before. 
When he had advanced about five miles, and was near the 
place appointed, he saw, on a sudden, the Gauls coming on 
with hostile fury, as fast as their horses could gallop. He 
halted, and ordering his horsemen to make ready their arms 
and their courage, received the enemy's first charge with 
firmness, and kept his ground. At length, overpowered by 
numbers, he began to retreat leisurely, without disturbing 
the order of the troops ; but at last, the danger of delay ap- 
pearing greater than any advantage to be derived from 
T?K '^^SF ^Y^' ™°'^' ^^^y «1* fl«d in hurry and disorder. 
Ane uauls, seeing Aem disperse, pursued eagerlyi and 
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sflled several ; and a great part of ^em would have been 
eat off, had not the six haodred^orse, the guard of th» 
foragers, come up to meet theua. These, on hearing at a 
distance the shout of dismay raised hy their friends, made 
ready their weapons and horses, and, with their vigour fresh, 
renewed the fignt after it bad become desperate. The fortune 
of the battle therefore was instantly reversed, and dismay 
retorted on the victors. At the first charge the Gauls were 
routed: atthesaD>e time the foragers from the fields ran 
together towards the spot, so that wherever the fugitives 
turned they nxit an enemy. Thus they could not retreat 
with either case or safety, especially as the Romans pursued 
on fresh horses, while theirs were fatigued. Few therefore 
escaped ; yet not one was taken : the fiar greater part paid 
their iives as a forfeit for having violated the faith of a con- 
ference. The whole army of the Romans, with minds 
burning with rage, marched up next day close to the enemy. 
26. The consul, resolved that no particular should escape 
his knowledge, spent two days in examining the nature of 
the mountain wiih his own eyes. On the third day, after 
taking the auspices, and then offering sacrifice, he formed 
his troop in four divisions ; that two might go with him up 
the middle of the mountain, while • the other two should 
march, one on each side, against the wings of the Gauls. 
The main strength of the enemy, the Tectosagians and Troc- 
mians, amounting to fifty thousand men, formed the centre 
of their line. The cavalry, about ten thousand men, being 
dismounted, (their horses being useless among the uneven 
rocks,) were placed on the right wing, and the Cappado- 
cians of Arlarathes, with the auxiliary troo^ of Morzes, 
making up near four thousand, on the left. The consul, as 
be had done before at Mount Olympus, placed his light troops 
in the van, taking care that they should have ready at hand 
the same abund^mce of weapons of every sort. When they 
approached the enemy, all circumstances, on both sides, were 
the same as in the former battle, excepting that the spirits of 
the Romans were elated by their success, and those of the 
Gauls depressed ; because, though themselves had not been 
defeated, yet they considered as their own the overthrow of 
people of there own race. The battle, therefore, commen- 
cing under like circumstances, had the same issue. The 
cloud, as it were, of light weapons that were thrown, over- 
whelmed the army of the enemy ; and as none of them dared 
to come forward, for fear of exposing all parts of their bodies 
open to the blows, so, while they stood stilf, the closer they 
were togeUier the more wounds they received, as the assail- 
ants had the better mark to aim at. The consul now judged, 
ihat as they were already disordered, if 1» should once let 
2h2 
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(hem see the standards of the legions, they would all insUmtly 
turn about and fly ; receiving, therefore, the light infantry 
and the rest of the irregular* between the ranks, he ordered 
the line to advance. 

27. The Qauls, discouraged bv reflecting on the defeat of 
the Tolistoboians, and distressed by carrying weapons stick- 
ing in their flesh, fatigued also by l6qg standing, were not 
able to support even the first shout and buset of the Romans. 
Their flignt was directed towards their c&mp, but a few of 
them entered within the trenches ; the greaver part, passing 
1^ on the right and left, fled whichever way ea^h man's gid- 
dy haste carried him. The ccmquerors followed, cutting off 
the hindmost; but then, through greediness for btoty, they 
stopped in the camp, and not one of them continued tVe pur- 
suit. The Qauls in the wings stood some time lunger^ be- 
oaase it was later when the Romans reached them, but fied 
at the first discharge of weapons. The consul, as he could 
not draw off" the n^en who had got into the camp for plunder, 
sent forward those who had been in the wings to pursue the 
enemy. They accordingly followed them a considerable 
way, yet in the pupuit, for there was no fight, they killed not 
more than eight thousand men: the rest crossed the river 
Halys. A great part of the Romans lodged that night in the 
enemy's camp ; the rest the consul led back to his own. Next 
day he took a review of the prisoners, and of the booty : the 
quantity of which was as great as might be expected to have 
been heaped together by a nation most greedy of rapine, after 
holding possession, by force of arms, of all the country on 
this side Mount Taurus, during a space of many years. The 
Gauls, after this dispersion, reassembled m one place, a great 
part of them being wounded or unarmed ; and as all were 
destitute of every kind of property, they sent deputies to the 
consul to supplicate for peace. Manlius ordered them to at- 
tend him atEphesus; and, being in haste to quit those ccdd 
regions, in the vicinity of Mount Taurus, it being now the 
middle of autumn, he led back his victorious army into win- 
ter-quarters on the sea-coast. 

28. During the time of those transactions in Asia, the other 
provinces were in a state of tranquillity. At Rome the cen- 
sors, Titus Ctaintius Flamininus and Marcus Claudius Mar- 
eellas, read over the roll of the senate ; Publius Scipio Afri- 
canus was a third time declared prince of the senate, and 
only four members were struck out, none of whom had held 
any curule oflioe. In their review of the knights also the 
censors acted with grear mildness. They contracted for the 
erection of a building in the ^quimaBlium,on the capitoline 
mount, and for paving with flint a road from the Capuan 

jate to the temple of Mar& The Campanians, having re- 
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qnasted the direction of the senate, respecting the place 
where their census should be held, au order passed, that it 
should be performed at Rome. Extraordinary quantities of 
rain fell this year ; twelve tiroes the Tiber overflowed .the 
field of Mars and the lower parts of the city. The war with 
the Gauls in Asia having? been brought to a conclusion by 
the consul, Cneius Manlius, the other consul, Marcus Ful- 
vius, as the iBioiians were now completely reduced, passed 
over to Cephalenia, and sent messengers round the slates of 
the island to inquire whether they chose to submit to the Ro- 
mans, or to try the fortune of war. Fear operated so strongly 
on them all, that they did not refuse to surrender. They 
gave the number of hostages demanded, which was propor- 
tioned 10 the abilities of a weak people, the Nesians, CJra- 
nians, Pallenians, and Samaeans,gifiDg twenty each. Peace 
had now',>beyond what could have been hoped for, begun to 
diffuse its benign influence through Cephalenia, when one 
snate, the Samseans, from what motive is uncertain, suddenly 
broke out in opposition. They said, that as their city was 
commodiously situated, they were afraid that the Romans 
would compel them to remove from it. Btw whether they 
conceived this in their own minds, and under the im- 
pulse of a groundless fear, disturbed the general quiet, or 
whether such a project had been mentioned in conversation 
among the Romans, and reported to them, has not been dis- 
covered : thus much is certain, that after having given hos- 
tages they suddenly shut their gates, and could not be pre- 
vailed on to relinquish their design, even by the prayers of 
their friends, whom the consul sent to the 'walls to try how 
far they might be influenced by compassion for their parents 
and countrymen. As their answers showed nothing of a pa- 
cific disposition, siege was laid to the city. The consul had 
a sufficient store of engines and machines which had been 
brought over from Ambracia ; and the works necessary to be 
performed were executed by the soldiers with great diligence. 
The rams were therefore brought forward in two places, 
and began to batter the walls. 

39. The townsmen omitted novhing that could serve to 
obstruct the works or the motions of the besiegers. But the 
two methods of defence which they found most effectual 
were, first the raising always, instead of a part of the wall 
that was demolished* a new wall of equal strength on the in- 
side; and the other, making sudden sallies at one time 
against the enemy's works, at another against his advanced 
guards ; and in those attacks they generally got the better. 
The only means of confinipg them that could be contrived 
seems of no great consequence ; it was however this,--the 
wringing one kimdred slingeis from .^giom, Patrse, and Dy 
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uiflB. These men, according to the cnstomanr practice of ^ 
that nation, yrere exercised from their childhood in throwing 
with a sling, into the open sea, the roand pebbles which, 
mixed with sand, generally cover the shores ; and by this 
means they acquired such a degree of dexterity, as to cast 
weapons of that sort to a greater distance, with surer aim, 
and more powerful effect, than even the Balearian sUngers. 
Besides, their sling does not consist merely of a single strap, 
like the Balearic, and that of other nations, but the recep- 
tacle of the bullet i^ three-fold, and made firm hy several 
seams, that it may not, by the yielding of the strap in the act 
of throwing, be let fly at random, but that lying here steady, 
while whirled about, it may be discharged as if sent from the 
string of a bow. Bein^ accustomed to drive their bullets 
through circular marks of small circumference, p4aced at a 
great distance, they not only hit the enemy's heads, but any 
part of their face that they aimed at. These slings checked 
the Samaeans from sallying either so frequently or so boldly ; 
insomuch that they would sometimes, from the walls, beseech 
the Achaeans to retire for a while, and be quiet spectators of 
their fight with the Roman guards. Same supported a siege 
of four months. At last, as some of their small number were 
daily killed or wounded, and the survivors were, through 
continual fatigues, greatly reduced both in strength and spi- 
ritSj the Romans ohe night, scaling the wall of the citadel, 
which they call Cyatides, made their way into the forum. 
The Samaeans, on discovering that a part of the city was 
taken, fled with their wives and children into the greater cit- 
adel •, but submitting next day, they were allj^ld as slaves, 
and their city was plundered. 

30. As soon as he had settled the affairs of Cephalenia, 
the consul, leaving a garrison in Same, sailed over to Pelo- 
ponnesus, where his presence had been often solicited for a 
long time past, chiefly by the .£gians and Lacedaemonians. 
From the nrst institution of the Achaean council, the assem- 
blies of the nation had been held at .£gium, whether out of 
respect to the dignity of the city, or on a9count of the com- 
modiousness of its situation. This usage Philopoemen first 
attempted to subvert in that year, and determined to intro- 
duce an ordinance, that these should be held in every one 
of the cities, which were members of the Achaean union, 
in rotation ; and a little befoi'e the arrival of the consul, 
when the demiurguses, who are the chief magistrates in the 
states, summoned the representatives to iEgium, FhilojxB- 
men, then pretor, by proclamation, appointed their meeting 
at Argos. As it was apparent that, m general, all would 
repair to the latter place, the consul likewise, though he 
avoured the cause of the iEgians, went thithtr, but, aAet 
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the matter had been debated, seeing that the opposite party 
was likely to succeed, he declined being farther concerned. 
The Lacedaemonians then drew his attention to their dis- 
putes. Their state was kept in constant uneasiness, prinoi- 
pally by the exiles, of whom great numbers resided in the 
maritime forts on the coast of Laconia, all which had been 
taken from the Lacedaemonians. At this the latter were 
deepljr chagrined, as they wished to enjoy fVee access to the 
sea, if they should have occasion to send ambassadors to 
Rome, or any other place ; and at the same time to possess 
some man and repository for foreign merchandise for their 
necessary demands. They therefore attacked in the nieht 
a maritime village called Las, and seized ' it by surprise. 
The inhabitants, and the exiles residing in the place, were 
terrified at first by the sudden assault ; but afterward col- 
lecting in a body, before day, after a slight contest, they 
drove back the Lacedaemonians. A general alarm, never- 
theless, spread over the whole coast, and all the forts and 
villages, with the exiles resident there, united in sending a 
common embassy to the AchsRans. 

31. The pretor, Philopoemen,— (who, from the beeinninff, 
had ever been a friend to the cause of the exiles, and had al- 
ways advised the Achaeans to reduce the power and influence 
of the Lacedaemonians,)— on the request of the ambassadors, 
gave them an audience of the council. There, on a motion 
made by him, a decree was passed, that " whereas Titus Gluin- 
tius and tl;e Romans had committed their forts and villages, 
on the coast of Laconia, to the protection and guardianship of 
the Achaeans ; and whereas, according to treaty, the Lace- 
daemonians ought to leave them unmolested : notwithstand- 
ing which, the Village of Las had been attacked by them, 
and bloodshed committed therein ; therefore, unless the au- 
thors and abetters of this outrage were delivered up to the 
Achaeans, they would consider it as a violation of the treaty." 
To demand those persons, ambassadors were instantly 'de- 
spatched to Lacedaemon. This authoritative injunction ap- 
peared to the Lacedaemonians so haughty and insolent, that 
if their state had been in its ancient condition they would 
undoubtedly have flown to arms. What distracted (hem 
most of all was the fear lest, if by obeying the first man- 
dates they once received the yoke, Philopoemen, pursuant to 
a scheme which he had long had in contemplation, should put 
the exiles in possession of Lacedaemon. Enraged therefore 
to madness, they put to death thirty men of the faction which 
had held some correspondence with Philopoemen and the 
exiles, passed a decree, renouncing all alliance with the 
Achaeans, ordering ambassadors to be sent immediately to 
Cephalenia, to surrender Lacedaemon to the consul, Marcui 
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Fnlvius, beseeching him to come into Peloponnesus, and to 
receive Lacedaemon muler the protection and dominion of 
the Roman people. 

•S2. When the Achaean ambassadors returned with an 
account of these proceedings, war was declared against the 
Lacedaemonians, by a unanimous vote of all the states of 
the confederacy ; and nothing but the winter prevented its 
being commenced immediately. However, tney detached 
several small parties, not only by land, but by sea, which, 
making incursions more like freebooters than regular troops, 
laid waste the Lacedaemonian frontiers. This commotion 
brought the consul into Peloponnesus, and, by his order, a 
council was summoned at Elis ; the Lacedaemonians being 
called on to attend, and to plead their own cause. The debates 
there were violent, and proceeded even to altercation. But 
the consul, who, in other respects, acted in a very concilia- 
tory manner, and who gave no explicit opinion, put an end 
to the dispute by one decisive order, that they should desist 
from hostilities until they sent ambassadors to Rome, to the 
senate. Both parties sent ambassadors accordingly. The 
Lacedaemonian exiles,' also, authorized the Achaeans to act 
in their cause, and negotiate on their behalf. Diophanes 
and Lycortas, both of them MegalopoUtans, were at the 
head of the Achaean embassy ; and, as thejr were of differ- 
ent sentiments with regard to public affairs at home, so 
their discourses on the occasion were of quite different ten- 
dencies. Diophanes proposed to leave the determination of 
every point entirely to the senate, " who," he saia, " would 
best decide the controversies between the Achaeans and La- 
cedaemonians ;" while Lycortas, according to the instructions 
of Philopoemen, required that the senate should permit the 
Achaeans to execute their own decrees, made conformable 
to treaty and their own laws ; and to possess, uninfiringed, 
the liberty which themselves had bestowed. The Achaean 
nation was at that time in high esteem with the Romans ; yet 
it was resolved that no alteration should be made respect- 
ing the Lacedaemonians; but the answer given was so ob- 
scure, that, while the Achaeans understood that they were left 
at liberty to act as they pleased towards Lacedaemon, the La- 
cedaemonians construed it, as not conveying any such license. 
33. The use which the Achaeans made of this power was 
imnnxlerate and tyrannical. They continued Philopoemen 
in office, who in the beginning of spring, collectmg an 
^l^Ji encamped in the territory of the Lacedaemonians, 
and thence sent ambassadors to insist on their delivering up 

r 5"^t*^^ ^^ ^*>e insurrection ; promising, that if they com- 
plied, their state should remain m peace, and that those per- 
sons should not suffer any punishment, withotit a previous 
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trial, the rest were held silent by their fears; but the 
persons demanded bv name declared, that they would vol- 
untarily go, provided they received assurance from the am- 
bassadors that they should be safe from violence until th^ 
cause were heard. Several other men of illustrious charac- 
ters went along with them ; both from a wish to aid those 
private individuals, and because they thought their cause 
concerned the public interest. The Achaeans had never 
before brought the Lacedaemonian exiles into the country, 
because they knew that nothing would so much disgust the 
people ; but now, the vanguard of almost their whole army 
was composed of them. When the Lacedaemonians came 
to the gate of the camp, these met them in a body, and, first, 
began to provoke them wUh. ill language ; a wrangle then 
ensuing, and their passions being inflamed, the most furious 
of the exiles made an attack on the Lacedaemonians. While 
these appealed to the gods and the faith of the ambassadors ; 
and while the ambassadors and the pretor, driving back the 
crowd, protected the I^cedaemonians, and kept off some who 
were already binding them in chains, — the multitude, roused 
by the tumult, gathered about them in prodigious numbers. 
The Achaeans, at first, ran thither to see what was doing ; 
bqt then, the exiles, with load clamours, complained of 
the sufferings that they had undergone, implored assist- 
ance, and at the same time insisted that " such another op- 
portunity, if they neglected this, could never be hoped for; 
that these men had been the means of rendering useless the 
treaties, sotemnlv ratified in the capitol at Olympia, and in 
the citadel of Athens; and that befofe their hands should be 
tied up by a new treaty they ought to punish the guilty," By 
these eipressions all were inflamea, so that cm one man 
calling out, to fall on, the whole crowd attacked them with 
stones ; ^nd seventeen persons, who, during the disturbance, 
had been put in chains, were killed. The next day sixty- 
three, whom the pretor had protected from violence, not 
because he wishea them safe, but because he was unwilling 
that they should perish before they were tried, were taken 
into custody, brought before an enraged multitude, and, after 
addressing a few words to such prejudiced ears, they were 
all condemned and executed. 

34. After this terrible example had been made, to humble 
the Lacedaemonians, orders were sent to them, first, that they 
should demolish their walls ; then, that all the foreign auxilia- 
ries, who had served for pay under the tyrants, should quit the 
Laconian territories; then, that the slaves, whom the tyrants 
had set free, who amounted to a great multitude, should de- 
part before a certain day, after which, should any remain in 
the country, the Achasans were authorized to seize, sell, antf 
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carry ihem away. That Uiev should abrogate th^aws and 
institutions of Lycurgus, and adopt those of the Achseans, 
by which all would become one body, and concord would 
be established among them. They ooeyed none of these in- 
junctions more willingly than that of demolishing the walls; 
nor suffered any with more reluctance, than the giving up 
of the exile?. A decree for their restoration was made at 
Tegea, in a general council of the Achaeans ; where, an ac- 
count being Drought, that the foreign auxiliaries had been 
sent away, and that the newly registered Lacedaemonians (so 
they called the 'slaves enfranchised by the tyrants) had left 
the city and dispei'sed through the country, it was resolved, 
that before the army was disbanded, the pretor should go 
with some light troops, and, seizing that description of peo- 
ple, sell them as spoil. Great numbers were accordingly 
seized and sold ; and with the money arising from the sale 
a portico at Megalopolis, which the Liacedaemonians had de- 
molished, was rebuilt, with the approbation of the Achaeans. 
The lands of Belbinis, of which the Lacedaemonian tyrants 
had unjustly kept possession, were also restored to that state, 
according to an old decree of the Achaeans, made in the 
reign of Philip, sou of Amyntas. The state of Lacedaemon 
having, by these means, lost the sinews of its strength, re- 
mained long in subjetstion to the Achdeans ; but nothing hurt 
it so materially as the abolition of the discipline of Lyi^r- 
gus, in the practice of which they had continued during se- 
ven hundred yeairs. 

35. Ailer the sitting of the council, wherein the debate be- 
tween the Achaeans and'Lacedaemonians was held in presence 
of the consul, as the year was near expiring, Marcus Ful- 
vius went home to Rome to hold the elections. The consuls 
elected were Marcus Valerius Messala, and Caius Livius 
Salinator, having, this year, procured the rejection of his en- 
emy, Marcus ^milius Lepidus. Then were elected pretors, 
Cluintus Marcius Philippus, Marcus Claudius Marcelln.s, 
Caius Stertinius, Caius Atinius, Publius Claudius Pukher, 
and Lucius Manlius Acidinus. When the electi<ms were 
finished, it was resolved that the consul, l^arcw Fnl- 
vius, should return into his province to the army, and that 
he and his colleague, Cneius Manlius, should be continued 
in command for a year. In thi^ year, in pursn^ce of direc- 
tions from the decemvirs, a statue of Hercules was set up in 
his lenmle, and a gilded chariot with six horses, in the cam- 
tol, by Publius Cornelius. The inscription mentioned, that 
Pubhus Cornelius, consul, made the oiering.* The cnnde 

* This does not prove that he was in the office of consul at the time 
Of nis making it ; for it was iisnal to mention in such inscriptions the 
aigheat office that ibe person ever heW. 
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cdiles, «Ik>, PaUias Claudius and Servios Sulpicius Galba, 
dedicated twelve gilded shields, out of money raised by fines 
on corn-merchants, for raising the market by hoarding the 
l^rain. And dnintus Fulvius Flaccus, plebeian ediie, bar- 
ing prosecuted to conviction one malefactor, (for the ediles 
prosecuted separately,) dedicated two gilded statues. His col- 
league, Aulus GaeciliuS) did not convict any. one. The Ro- 
man games were exhibited entire, thrice ; the plebeian, five 
times. Marcus Valerius Messala, and Caius Livius Salina- 
tor, entering into office on the ides of March, proposed to the 
-senate's consideration the state of the commonwealth, the 
province^, and the armies. With respect to -ffitolia and Asia 
no alteration was made. The provinces aa?igned to the con- 
-suls were, to one, PisaB, where he was to act against the- Li- 
rurians; to the other, Gaul. They were ordered to cast lots, 
for these, or to settle the matter between themselves, to levy 
new armies, two legions for each ; and to raise, of the Latine 
allies, fifteen thbasand foot, and one thousand two hundred 
horse. Liguria fell, by lot, to Messala ; Qaul, to Salinator. 
The pretors then cast lots, and the city jurisdiction fell to 
Marcus Claudius; the foreign to Pub^iud Claudius; Sicily, 
to Gtulntus Marcius ; Sardinia, to Caius Stertinius ; Hither 
Spain, to Lucius Manlius; Farther Spain, to Caius Atir 
nins. 

36. The dispositions made respecting the armies were 
these. It was ordered that the legions which had served un- 
der Caius Laelius should be removed out of Qaul into Brut- 
tinm, and put under the command of Marcus Tuccius, 
propretor; toat the army which was in Sicily should be dis- 
Danded, and the fleet which was there brought home to 
Rome by Marcus Sempronius, propretor. For the Spains 
were decreed the legions then in tnose provinces, one for 
each ; with orders, that each of the two pretors should leiry, 
from among the allies, to recruit their numbers, three thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse, which they were to cany 
with them. Before the new magistrates set out for their 

Srovinces a supplication of three days' continuance was or- ^ 
ered by the college of decemvirs, to be performed ii> every * 
street, on account of a darkness having overspread the sky, 
between the third and fourth hours of the day ; and the nine 
days' solemnity was proclaimed, on account of a shower of 
atones having fallen on the Aventine. As the censors ob- 
liged the Campanians, pursuant to the decree of the senate, 
made last year, to pass the general survey at Rome, (for, 
before that, it had not been fixed where they should' be sur- 
veyed,) they petitioned, that they might be allowed to take 
in marriage women who were citizens of Rome, and that 
any who had heretofore married such might retain th?m j 
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and, likewise, that children born of such marriages before 
that day might be deemed legitimate, and entitled to inlilrkj 
both which requests were complied with. Cains Valerioi 
Tappus, a plebeian tribune, proposed an order of the peoide 
concerning the towns of Formise, Fundi, and Arpinum, that 
they should be invested with the right of voting, for hitherto 
they had been members of the state without that right 
Against this proposal four plebeian tribunes entered a protest, 
because it was not made under the direction of the senate ; but 
being informed that the power of imparting that privilege to 
any persons belonged to the people, and not to the senate, 
they desisted from their opposition. An order was passed, 
that the Formians and Funaans should vote in the iBmilian 
tribe, and the Arpinians in the Cornelian: and in these 
tribes they were then, for the first time, rated in the census, 
in pursuance of the order of the people proposed by Vale- 
rius. Marcus Claudius Marcellus, censor, having got the 
better of Titus Gluintius in the lots, closed the lustrum. The 
number of citizens rated was two hundred and fiily-eight 
thousand three hundred and ei^ht. When the survey was 
finished, the consuls set out for their provinces. 

37. During the winter wherein this passed at Rome, 
Cneius Manlius, at first, while consul, ana afterward, when 
proconsul, was attended, in his winter-quarters in Asia, by 
embassies from all the nations and Estates on this side of 
Mount Taurus : andr although the conquest of Antiochus 
waa more splendid and glorious to the Romans than that of 
the Gauls, yet the latter gave greater joy to the allies than 
the former. Suhjectipn ^o the king had been more tolerable 
to them than the neignt)ourhood of these fierce and savage 
barbarians ; of whom they were In daily apprehension, add- 
ed to the uncertainty where the storm of tneir depredations 
might fall. Having therefore obtained liberty bv the expul- 
sion of Antiochus, and permanent peace by the eonquest 
of^the O^auls, they, brought, not only congratulations, but 
also golden crowns, in proportion to the ability of each. 
Ambassadors also came from Antiochus, and from the 
Qattls themselves, to receive the conditions of peace ; and 
from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, to solicit pardon, and 
make atonement by money for his crime, in assisting Antio- 
chus with troops. He was fined two hundred talents.* The 
Gauls were answered, that when King Eumenes arrived, he 
would settle the conditions. The embassies of the several 
states were disipissed with kind answers, and with their 
minds much more at ease than when they arrived. The 
ambassadors of Antiochus were ordered to bdng the money 

• 38,75W. 
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aiid ^e corn due by the treaty coDcluded with Lacias Scipio 
into Famphylia, whither the consul intended to go with 
Ids forces. In the beginning of the next spring, alter per- 
forming the ceremony of purifying the army, be began his 
mar^, and on the eighth day arrived at Apamea. There 
he rested three days ; and, on the third day aAer his depart- 
ure from that place, arrived in Pamphylia, whither he had 
ordered the long's ambassadors to repair with stipulated 
supplies. Here he received two thousand five faimdred 
talents of silver,* which he sent to Apamea ; the corn he 
distributed to the army. Thence he marched to Perga, 
the only place in the country still held by a garrison of the 
king's troops. On his approach the governor of the town 
went out to meet him, and requested thirty days* time, that 
be might consult Antiochus about the surrender of the city. 
The time was granted, and, on the expiration of it, the city 
was surrendered. Prom Perga he detached his brother, 
Lucius Manlius, with four thousand men, to exact from the 
Oroandians the remainder of the money which they had 

J promised ; and, ordering the ambassadors of Antiochus to 
bllow. he led biack his army to Apamea, having heard that 
King Eumenes and the ten ambassadors fh>m Rome were 
arrived at Ephesus. 

38. Here, with the concurrence of the tea ambassadors, 
a treaty was concladed with Antiochus, and written in 
nearly the following words : " Ther« shall be friendship 
between King Antiochus and the Roman people, on t^e 
terms and conditions. H^ shall not suf%r any^ army, in- 
tended to act against the Roman people, or their allies, to 
pass through his own kingdom, or the territory of any statA 
under his dominion, nor supply it with provisions, nor give 
any other assistance. The Romans ana their allies are to 
observe the same conduct towards Antiochus, and these 
under his government. It shall not be lawful for Antiochus 
to wage war with the inhabitants of the islands, or to pass 
over into Europe. He shall evacuate the cities, lands, vil- 
lages, and forut, on this side of Mount Taurus, as far as the 
river Halys; and from the foot of Taurus to the ftummit, 
where are the confines of Lycaonia. He shall not remove 
any arms out of any of tlie evacuated towns, lands, or forts; 
and if any have been removed, he shall replace them as be- 
fore. He shall not receive any soldier, or other person, 
fh>m King Eumenes. If any natives of those cities, which 
are hereby separated from his kingdom, are now with An- 
tiochus, or within the bounds of his realms, they shall all 
return to Apamea before a certain day, hereafter to be ap- 

*484,275i. 
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pointed. Such of the natives of Antiochus's kingdom as 
are now with the Roman#and their allies, shall have literty 
to depart, or to stay. AH th«ir slaves, whether fugitives or 
taken in war, likewise all free-bom persons, whether pris- 
oners or deserters, he shall deliver to the Romans and their 
allies. He shall give ap all his elephants, and not procure 
others. He shall also surrender his ships of war, and their 
stores; and shall not keep more than ten light trading ves- 
sels, none of which are to.be Worked with more than thirty 
oars, nor a galley of one tier of oars, for the purpose of an 
offensive war; nor shall any ship of his come on this side 
of the promontories Calycadnus and Sarpedcm, except it 
shall be a ship carrying money, tribate, ambassadors, or hos- 
tages. King Antiochus shall not hire soldiers out of those 
nations which are under the dominion of the Roman peo- 
ple, nor even reeeive volunteers. All houses and* buildings, 
within the limits of Antiochus's kingdom, and which were 
belonging to the Rhodians and their allies, shall hold on the 
same footing as they did before the war. If any sums of 
money are due to them, they shall have a right to enforce 
payment ; likewise, if any of their property has been taken 
away, they shall have a right to searcn for, discover, and 
reclaim it. If anv of the cities which ought to be sur- 
rendered are held by people to whom Antiochus gave them, 
he shall remove the garrisons, and take care that the sur- 
render be properly executed. He shall pay,, within twelve 
yea]», by equal annual payments, twelve thousand talents 
of silver,* of the proper Attic standard, the talent to weigh 
not less than eighty Roman pounds: and five hundred 
HAd forty thousand pecks of wheat. He shall pay to King 
Eumenes, within five years, three hundred and fifty talents ;t 
and, for the corn due, according to his own valuation, one 
hundred -and twenty-seven talents.* He shall deliver to the 
Romans twenty hostages, and change them every third year; 
none of which are to be younger than eighteen, or older than 
forty-five years. If any of the allies of the Roman people 
shall make war on Antiochus, he shall be at liberty to repel 
force by force, provided he does not keep possession, of any- 
city, either by right of arms, or by admittmg it into a treaty 
of amity. Whatever controversies may arise between him 
and them shall be decided by arbitration, according to the 
rules of equity; or, if it shall be the choice of both parlies, 
by arms." A clause was added to this treaty about deliver- 
ing up Hannibal, the Carthaginian ; Thoas, the -ZEtolian ; 
Mnasimachus, the Acamanian ; and the Chalcidians, Eu- 
bolis and Philo; and another, that if the parties should 

* 2,235,000t t 67,812f. | 2J,609i. 
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sfierward agree to add, to expunge, or aher any of the above 
articles, it might be done withom impeachment to the yali- 
dity of the treaty. 

39. The consul swore to the obseryance of this treaty, 
and sent Gtuintus Minucius Thermus and Lucius Manlius, 
who happened to return just at that time from Oroanda, to 
require the oath of the king. At the same time he wrote (o 
Ctuintus Fabius Labeo, commander of the fleet, to sail with- 
out delay to Patara, to bum and destroy the king's ships 
that lay there. Sailing accordingly from Ephesus, he burn- 
ed, or otherwise destroyed, fiily decked ships; and, in the 
same yopge, took Talmessus, the inhaMtants being terri- 
fied by his sudden appearance. Then, having ordered those 
whom he left at Epnesus to follow him. hewpassed on from 
Lycia, through the islands to Greece. At Athens he waited 
a few days, until the ships from Ephesus ccune to Pirseus, 
and then he brought home the whole fleet to Italy. Cneius 
Manlius having, among other matters to be giv^ up by 
Antiochns, received his elephants, gave them all as a present 
Co Eumenes. He then admitted to a hearing the represen- 
tatives of the several states, many of which were in an un- 
settled condition, in consequence of the changes that had 
taken place. King Ariarathes, through the mediation of 
Eumenes, to whom he had lately betrothed his daughter, 
obtained a remission of half the fine imposed on him, ana 
was received into friendship. After hearing what the re- 
spective nations had to say on their own behalf, the ten am- 
bassadors made different arrangemtnts with respect to the 
difierence of their cases. Such as had been tributary to 
King Antiochus, and had sided with the Romans, they ren- 
dered independent; and such as had taken part with Antio- 
chus, or had been tributarv to King Attains, all these they 
ordered to pay tribute to Eumenes. To the Colophonians, 
living in Notium, the C3rm8eans, and Milasenians, whom 
they specified by name, they granted independence , to the 
ClazomenianS (he same, besides bestowing on them the 
island of Drymusa. To the Milesians they restored what 
was called the sacred landsw They added' to the territory 
of the Trojans Rhoeteum and Qergithus, not so much in 
consideration of any recent merit of theirs, as out of respect 
to their own origin. The same motive procured liberty to 
Dardanus. To the Chians also, the H^ymaeans and Ery- 
thrsBans, they granted lands, in consideration of the singular 
fidelity which they had shown during the war, treating 
them in every instance with particular distinction. To the 
Phocsans they restored the territory which they had enjoy- 
ed before the war, and the privilege of being eovemcd by 
their own ancient laws. Tney confirmed to the Rhodian 
2j3 
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Ihe grants mentioned in tbe fonner decree. Lycia and Ca* 
ria were assigned to them as far as tbe river Mseander, ex- 
cepting Telmessus. Tp King Eumenes they gave, in Eu- 
rope, the Chersonese and Lysimachia, with the forts, towns, 
and lands thereof, bounded as when held by Antiochos; 
and, in Asia, both the Phrygias, the one on the Hellespont, 
and the other called the Greater, restoring to him Mysia, 
which liad been taken by King Pnisias, and also Lycaonia, 
and Milyas, and Lydia, and, by express mention, the cities of 
Tralles and Ephesus and Telmessus. A dispute arising 
between Eumenes and Antiochus's ambassadors concerning 
Pampbylia, because part of it lay on the hither side, and 
part be3'ond Taurus, the matter was referred wholly to the 
senate. 

40. When these treaties and grants were concluded, Man- 
lius, with tbe ten ambassadors, and all his army, marched 
to the Hellespont, whither he had ordered the petty princes 
of the Gauls to come ; and there he prescribed tne terms 
on which they should maintain peace with Eumenes, and 
warned them to put an end to the practice of rambling ia 
arms, and to connne themselves within the bounds of their 
own territories. Then, having collected ships from all 
parts of the coast, and Eumenes' fleet also being brought 
thither from Else by Athenseus, that king's brother, he trans- 
ported all his forces into Europe. Proceeding through the 
Chersonese, bv short marches, the army being heavily en- 
cumbered with booty of every sort, he halted at Lysimachia, 
in order that he might^ave the beasts of burden as fresh and 
vigorous as might be, when he should enter Thrace, the 
inarch through which was generally considered with terror. 
On the day of his leaving Lysimachia, he came to the river 
cal led Melas,« and thence, next day, to Cypsela. The road, 
about ten miles from Cypsela, he found otntrnctedby woods, 
narrow and broken. On account of these difficulties he di- 
vided the army into two parts ; and, ordering one to advance 
in front, and the other at a considerable distance, to cover 
the rear, he placed between them the baggage, consisting of 
wagons with the public money, and other booty of ^reat 
value. As they marched in this order through the denle, a 
body of Thracians, not more in number than ten thousand, 
coiiipased of four states, the Astiana, Csenians, Madoatians, 
and'Ooeleans, posted themselves on both sides of the road at 
^ nacrowest part. Many were of opinion that this was 
«)ne at the treacherous instigation of Fhilip, king of Mace- 
donia, as he knew that the Romans were to return through 
Thrace, and that they carried with tl^m a large quanti^ of 
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-mOMj. The general himself was in the van, anxioosabont 
the disadvantages to which his men were exposed from the 
nature of the place. The Thracians did not stir until the 
troops passed by ; but, when they saw that the foremost di- 
Tision had got clear of the narrow pass, and that the rear 
division was not yet drawing near, they rushed on the bag- 
jgage,. and having killed the guards, some rifled the wagons| 
4rhile others led off the horses under their loads. When the 
:Bhout reached (hose on the rear, who just then entered the 
iMiss, and, afterward those in the van. they ran together from 
jboth extremities to the centre, and an irregular sort of 
^ht commenced in many difiereat places at once. The booty 
was the great occasion of slaughter to the Thracians j for. 
besides l^ing encumbered with burdens, most of them had 
thrown away their arms, that they might be at liberty to seize 
the prey; while, on the other side, the Romans laboured un- 
der great disadvantages from the nature of the place, as the 
jNirbarians, acquainted with every path, made their attacks 
.with advantage, and sometimes came, unperceived, throu°fh 
ihe hollow glens. The loads too, and the wagons, lying in- 
•commodiously for one party or the other, as chance airected, 
were great obstructions to their movements ; and, here the 
j^anderer, there, the defender of the booty fell. The fortune 
of the fight was variable, according as the ground was favour- 
able to this parly or that, and according to the spirit of thtf 
combatants, and their numbers; on both sides, however, 
great numbers fell. The night, at length, approaching, the 
Thracians retired from the fight, not for the purpose of 
avoiding wounds or death, but because they nad gotten 
enough of booty. 

41. The first division of the Romans encamped beyond 
the pass, in open ground, round the temple of Bendis;* the 
other division remained in the middle of the defile, to guard 
the baggage, which they surrounded with a double rampart. 
Kext day, having carefully examined the ground, they re- 
joined the first. In that battle, although pan of the baggage 
was lost, while a great part of the attendants, and many of 
the soldiers, perished, (the fight having been carried on 
through almost the whole extent of the defile,) yet the heav- 
iest loss sustained was in the death of Clulntus Minucius 
Thermus, a brave and gallant officer. The army arrived 
that day at the Hebrus, and thence passed through the cbtm-' 
try of the £nians,by the temple of Apollo, which the na*> 
tires call Zeryuthium. At a place called Tempyra they cama^ 
to another defile, as rugged and uneven as the former; but, 
ai there were no woods near, it afforded no means for an am- 

* Ditiit, m oalM la tba Tlinciw kogiMce. 
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buscade. Hither assembled another tribe c^ Thraeiaas, 
called Thrausians, with the same hope of plunder ; bat, as 
the Romans were enabled, by the nakedness of the valleys, 
to descry them at a distance, posted on each side of the road, 
they were less alarmed and confused; for, although they 
yfere obliged to fight on disadvantageous ground, yet it was 
&) a regular battle, in the open field, and a fair encounter. 
Advancing in close order, with the war shout, and falling 
on the enemy, they soon drove them off the ground : and the 
sequel was night and slaughter ; for the narrow passes, in 
which the enemy had trusted for safety, actually impeded 
their escape. The Romans, aAer this success, encamped at 
a village of the Maronites called Sare. Next day, marching 
through an open country, they reached the plain of Priate, 
where they halted three days, to receive supplies of com, 
partly from the country of the Maronites, who made a vol- 
imtarv contribution, and parthr from their own ships, which 
attended them with stores or every kind. From this post 
they had one day's march to Apollonia, whence they pro- 
ceeded through the territory of Abdera to Neapolis. This 
march through the Grecian colonies the troops performed 
in security. During the remainder, and in the midst of the 
Thr^cians, they were all free from attacks, yet never free 
Urorn apprehensions, night or day, until they arrived in Ma- 
cedonia. This same army, when it proceeded by the same 
route under Scipio, had found the Thracians more peaceable, 
for no other reason, than because it had not then such a quan- 
tity of booty to tempt them : although Claudius writes that, 
even on that occasion, a body of fifteen thousand Thracians 
opposed Mutines, the Numidian, who had advanced to ex- 

Slore the country. He had with him four hundred Numi- 
ian horsemen, and a few elephants. Mutines' son, with one 
hundred and fiuy chosen horsemen, broke through the middle 
of the enemy ; and, presently, when Mutines, placing his 
elephants in the centre, and the horse on the wings, had 
be^n to engage the enemy, he fell furiously on their rear, 
which attack of the cavalry so disordered the Thracians, 
that they did not come near the main body of infantnr. Cneiua 
Manlius conducted his army through Macedonia mto Thes- 
saly ; and, having proceeded through Epirus to Apollonia| 
passed the winter there, for the people had not yet learned 
so far to despise the sea of that season, as to venture on the 
, passage. 

42. The. year had almost expired when the consul, Mar- 
cus Valerius, came fromLiguria to Rome to elect new ma- 
gistrates ; although he had not performed in his province any 
important business that could afford a reasonable excuse for 
«wamg later than usual to the elections The assembly for 
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chOosiaff consols was held on the twelfth day before the ca- 
lends 01 March, and the two elected were Marcus ^milius 
Lepidus and Gains Flaminias. The following day were 
elected nretors, Appius Claudius Pulcher, Servius Sulpicius 
Galba, Q,nintus Terentius CuUeo, Lucius Tereniius Massa, 
^ointus Fulrius Flaccus, and Marcus Furius Grassipes. 
When the elections were concluded the consul proposed to 
the senate the appointment of the provinces for the pretors: 
two were decreed to the administration of justice in Rome ; 
two out of Italy — Sicily and Sardinia ; and two in Italy— 
Tarentam and Qaul ; with orders that the pretors should 
immediately cast lots, before their commencement in office. 
To Servins Sulpicius fell the city jurisdiction ; to Gtuintu3 
Terentius the foreign: Lucius Terentius obtained Sicily; 
Q,nintn8 FuWius, Sardinia ; Appius Claudius, Tarentum ; 
and Marcus Furius, Gaul. In that year, Lucius Minucius 
Myrtilus, and Lucius Manlius, being charged with having 
beaten the Carthaginian ambassadors, were, by order of 
Bdarcus Claudius, city pretor, delivered up bv heralds to 
the ambassadors, and carried to Carthage. Reports pre- 
vailed of great preparations for war being made in Liguria, 
and of their growing every day more formidable. When 
therefore the new consuls proposed to the consideration of 
the senate the state of the commonwealth, and the appoint- 
ing of their provinces, the senate voted that Liguria snould 
be the province of both the consuls. To this vote the consul 
Lepidus objected, asserting that " it would be highly indec- 
<>roQs to shut up the consuls among the valleys of Liguria, 
while Marcus Fulvius and Cneius Manlius reign.ed, a sec- 
ond year, one in Europe, the other in Asia, as if substituted 
in the room of Philip and Antiochus. If it was resolved 
to keep armies in those countries, it was more fitting that 
they snould be commanded by consuls, than by private per- 
sons, who made thieir circuits, with all the terrors cf war, 
amonff nations against whom war had not been declared ; 
trafficking peace for money. If armies were necessary for 
the security of those provinces, in the same manner as Lu- 
cius Scipio, consul, had succeeded Marcus Acilius, consul ; 
and as Marcus Fulvius and Cneius Manlius succeeded Lu- 
cius Scipio, so ought Caius Livius and Marcus Valerius, 
consols, to have succeeded Fulvius and Manlius. But, un- 
questionably, at this time, after the ^tolian war had been 
concloded. Asia taken from Antiochus, and the Qauls sub- 
doed,— either the consuls ought to be sent to the consular^ar- 
mies, or the legions ought to be brought home, and restored 
to the commonwealth." Notwithstanding these araruments, 
' the senate persisted in their vote, that Liguria should be the 
province of both the consuls ; but they ordered thatManUus 
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and Fulvius should leave their provinces, withdraw the 
troops, and come home to Rome. 

43. There subsisted a quarrel between Marcus Fulvios 
and the consul iBmilius ; the latter complaining particular- 
ly that, through the intrigues of Fulvius, he had been kept 
hsLcV from obtaining the consulship two vears. In order 
therefore to exasperate the minds or the public against him, 
be introduced to the senate ambassadors from Ambracia, 
whom he had previously instructed in the charges they were 
to make against him. These complained that " when they 
were in a state of peace, after they had obeyed the commands 
of former consuls, and were ready to show the same obedi- 
* ence ^ Marcus Fulvius, war had been made on them. That 
itst their lands were ravaged ; and then their city terrified 
by denunciations of plundering and slaughter, that their 
fears might compel them to shut their gates. They were 
then besieged and assaulted, while all the severities ever 
practised in war, were inflicted on them, in murders, burn- 
ing, the sacking and demolishing of their city. Their 
wives and children were dragged away into slavery; their 
goods taken from them ; and, what shocked them more than 
all, their temples were despoiled of their ornaments, the im- 
ages of their gods, nay, the gods themselves, were torn from 
their mansions, and carried away ; so that the Ambracians 
had no object of worship left, nothing to which they could 
address their prayers ana supplications, but naked walls and 
pillars." While they were making these complaints, the 
consul, as had been agreed, by asking questions leading to 
farther charges, drew them on, as if against their incUna- 
tions, to the mention of other matters. Their representa- 
tions moved the senators, but the other constil, Caius Fla- 
minius, took up the cause of Marcus Fulvius. " The Am- 
bracians," he said, " had set out in an old course, no^ long 
out of use. In this manner Marcus Marcellus had been 
accused by the Svracusans; and Cluintus Fulvius by the 
Campanians. Wliy might not the senate as well allow ac- 
cusations to be so brought against Titus Gluintius by King 
Philip ; against Manius Acilius and Lucius Scipio, by An- 
tiochus; against Cneius Manlius, by the Gauls; and against 
Fulvius himself, bjr the -fitolians and the states of Cepha- 
lenial Do you think, conscript fathers, that the besieging 
and takinir Ambracia, the removing thence the statues and 
omamenLs, and the other proceedings, usual on the capture 
of cities, will be denied, either by me, on behdlf of Marcns 
Fulvius, or by Marcus Fulvius himself, who intends to de- 
mand a triumph from you for those very services, and to 
carry before his chariot those statues, the removal of which 
w cnarged as criminal, together with other spoils of that city, 
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at the same time inscribing on the pillars of his honse, Am^ 
bracia captured 1 There is no kind of pretence for tbeir 
separating themselves from the ^tolians \ the cause of the 
Ambracians and of the ^tolians is the same. Let, there- 
fore, my colleague either vent his malice in some other case ; 
or, if he is determined to proceed in this, let him detain his 
Ambracians until Fulvius comes home. I will not suffer 
apy determination, concerning either the Ambracians or 
^tolians, to pass in the absence of Marcus Fulvius." 

44. iEmilius, inveighing against the artful malignity cf 
his adversary as being notorious to all, affirmed that be 
would spin out the time by affected delays, so as not to re- 
turn to Rome during the present consulate. Twodays were ' 
wasted in this dispute, and it was apparent that while FW 
minius was present no decision of the cause could be pro- 
cured. JEmilius, therefore, laid hold of an opportunity, when 
Flaminius, happening to fall sick, was abKsent, and on his 
proposing 4he motion, the senate decreed, that "the Ambra- 
cians should have all their effects restored, should enjoy 
liberty, and the benefit of their own laws, and should levy 
what duties they might think proper on goods conveyed by 
land or sea, provided that the Romans and the Latine con- 
federates should be exempted therefrom. That with re- 
n>ect to the statues and other ornaments carried away from 
their sacred buildings, as alleged in their complaint, their 
order was, that immediatelv on the return of Marcus Ful- 
vius to Rome the business should be laid before the college 
of pontifis, and their directions obeyed." Nor was the con- 
sul content with this; but aAerward, in a thin meeting, he 
procured a clause to be added to the decree, '* that it did not 
appear that Ambracia was taken by force." A supplication 
of three days' continuance was then performed for the health 
of the people, on account of a grievous pestilence which des- 
olated the city and country. The Latine festival was after- 
ward celebrated ; when the consuls, being acquitted of these 
religious duties, and having finished their levies, (for both 
of them chose to employ new soldiers,) set out tor their 
provinces, where they disbanded all the old troops. 

45. Shortly after the departure of the consuls, Cneius 
Manlius, proconsul, arrivea at Rome. Servius Sulpicius, 
pretor, assembled the senate in the temple of Bellona, to give 
nim audience ; when, after enumerating the services which 
he had performed, he demanded that, in consideration there- 
of, public thanks should be offered to the immortal gods, 
and permission be granted to himself to ride through the 
city in triumph. This was opposed by the greater number 
of the ten ambassadors who had been in the province alonr 
with him j and particularly byXucius Furius Purpureo ai 
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Lucius Emilias Panlos. They repr«seiited that " th^ bad 
been appointed plenipotentiaries, in conjunction with Man- 
lius. to makepeace with Antiochns, and to conclnde a treaty 
on the preliminary articles settled with Lucius Scipio : that 
Gneius Manlius laboured, to the utmost of his power, to ob- 
struct the conclusion of this peace, and to draw Antiochns 
into an ambuscade ; but that he (Antiochns) having discov- 
ered the treacherous designs of the consul, though frequently 
tempted by proposals of a ccmference, was so lar from con«^ 
sentmg to the meeting, that he avoided even the sight of him^ 
So ea^er was the wish of Manlius to cross Taurus, that he 
was with difficulty restrained by the ten ambassadors, wha 
besought him not to expose himself voluntarily to the cnrs^ 
denounced in the Sibylline verses against stich as should 
pa^ss those fatal limits. Nevertheless, he marched his army 
thither, and encamped almost on the very summit where the 
waters take opposite directions. As he could find no sort of 
pretence for hostilities, the kingls subjects being perfectly 
quiet, he led round his army to the Qallogrcecians, and, 
without any decree of the senate, or order of the people,^ 
commenced a war against that nation. Did ever any gen- 
eral before presume to act, in like manner, on his own 
judgment 'i The latest wars were those with Antiochus^ 
with Philip, and with Hannibal and the Carthaginians; 
concerning all these the senate had passed its decrees, the 
people their orders; several embassies were previously 
sent ; restitution demanded ; and, finally, heralds were sent 
to proclaim war. Now, Cneius Manlius,'* said they, " ha» 
any one of these proceedings been observed in the present 
ease 1 Has it been a war of the Roman people, or a preda* 
lory expedition of your own contrivance 1 But, diet even 
thus much content you 1 Did you lead your army against 
those whom you had chosen to consider as enemies by the 
direct course, or did you ramble through every deflection of 
the roads, stopping wherever they were divided, in order 
that, to whatever side Eumenes^ brother. Attains, should 
turn his route, the consul, as an auxiliary in his pay, might 
follow with a Roman army ? In a word, did jrou not ran- 
sack every recess and comer of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and 
Phrygia, levying contributions fVom the tyrants and peasants 
in those remote regions 1 for, what had yon to do with the 
Oroandiaos, what with other states equally inoffensive 1 

4j5. " But, to consider in itself this war, on the merit of 
which you ask a triumph ; in what manner did jfou conduct 
It 1 Did you fight on equal ground, and at the time of your 
own choosing 1 Indeea there is some propriety in your 
Inquiring that thanks be returned to the immortal gods: first, 
oecause they did not ordain that the army should nndergo 
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the penalty deserved by the temeritjr of its commander, in 
commencmg a war unjastifiable by any law of nations : and 
next, because they gave us for antagonists brutes, and not 
men. Do not suppose that the name only of the Gallograe- 
cians is corrupted ; their bodies, and their minds, have been 
long so. Haa they been such Gauls as those whom we have 
a thousand times encountered in Italy, with various success, 
•do you think it probable, from the conduct of our command- 
er, that one of us would have returned to tell the story 1 
Two battles were fought : twice he advanced against them 
by most dangerous paths, bringing his army into a valley 
beneath, and almost under the feet of the enemy ; so that, if 
they had never discharged a weapon, they might, from the 
advantage of the higher ground, have overwhelmed us. 
What, then, was the consequence 1 Great is the fortune ol 
the Roman people ; great and terrible its name ! By 4he re- 
cent downfall or Hannibal. Philip, and Antiochus, the Gauls 
were in a manner thuDnerstruck. Bulky as their bodies 
were, they were dismayed, and put to flight by slings and 
arrows ; iiota sword was bloodea in battle during the Gallic 
war. Like flocks of birds, they flew away at the very sound 
of our mis^e weapons. But, indeed, when we, the same 
army, were on our return, and happened to fall in with a 
party of Thracian Robbers, (as if fortune meant to teach us 
what the issue would have been, had we been opposed by 
men,) we, I say, were beaten, routed, and stripped of our 
baggage. Amon? many brave soldiers fell Cluintns Minu- 
cius Thermus, whose death was a much greater loss than 
if Cneias Manilas, to whose rashness the misfortune was 
owing, had perished. An army, carrying home the spoils 
of King Antiochus, being scattered in three places; thevan- 

fnard in one, the rear in another, and the baggage in a third, 
id itself for a night among bushes, in the retirements ot 
wild beasts. Is a triumph demanded for such exploits as 
These 1 Although no disaster and disgrace had been suf- 
fered in Thrace, over what enemies would you triumph % 
Is it over those against whom the Roman senate or people 
had commissioned you to fight ? On this ground, indeed, a 
triumph was granted to Lucius Scipio ; to Manius Acilius, 
over King Antiochus ; to Titus Gtumtius, over King Philip ; 
and to Publius Africanus, over Hannibal, the Carthagin- 
ians, and Syphax. Now, after the senate had voted a dec- 
laration 01 war, the following points, trifling as they ap- 
pear, were nevertheless attended to : — To whom the decla- 
ration ought to be made ; whether to the kings in person, or 
whether making it at some of their garrisons were sufficiep* 
Do you wish, then, that all these rites should be disregar 
and profaned 1 That the laws o£ the heralds be abrogat 



that there should be no heralds t Let religion (the gods 
pardon the expression) be thrown aside ; retain not a thought 
of the gods. Do you, also, judge it fit that the senate should 
not be consulted concerning war 1 That the people should 
not be asked whether they choose and order war to be made 
on the Qauls 1 On a late occasion the consuls certainly 
wished for the provinces of Greece and Asia, yet when the 
senate persisted in assigning Liguria as their province, they 
obeyed its commands. They will, therefore, if successful 
in the war, justly demand a triumph from you, conscript 
fathers, under whose authority they carried it on." • 

47. Such were the arguments of Furius; and ^milius 
Manlius, as we are told, replied in nearly the following 
manner : ^' Conscript fathers, formerly the tribunes of the 
people were accustomed to oppose generals demanding a 
triumph. I am thankful to the present tribunes for paying 
so much regard either to me, or to the greatness of my ser- 
vices, as not only to show, by their silence, their approbation 
of my pretensions to that honour, but likewise for having 
declared themselves ready, if there were occasion, to make 
a motion to that purpose. It is my lot, it seems, to be oppos- 
ed by some of the ten ambassadors, the actual cocincil which 
our ancestors assigned to generals for the purpose of arran- 
ging their conquests and proclaiming their victories. They 
who forbid me to mount the triumphal chariot, who would 
pluck from iny head the crown of glory, are Lucius Furius 
and Lucius iBmilius, the persons whom, if the tribunes had 
opposed my triumph, I should have cited as witnesses to bear 
testimony to my services. Conscript fathers, be assured I 
envy no man's honours ; but, on a late occasion, when the 
tribunes of the people, brave and active men, objected to the 
triumph of Cluintus Fabius Labeo, you interposed your au- 
thority, and forced them to desist. Fabius enjoyed a triumph ; 
although, if his adversaries were to be believed, he never 
even saw an enemy : whereas I, who fought so many pitch- 
ed battles with one hundred thousand of your fiercest en- 
emies; who killed or made prisoners more than forty 
thousand; who stormed two of their c^mps; who left all the 
countries on this side of the summits of Taurus in greater 
tranquillity than is enjoyed by the country of Italy,— am not 
only defrauded of a triumph, but obliged, like a criminal, to 
plead my cause before you, conscript &thers, against char^ 
advanced by my own council of ambassadors. Conscript 
fathers, their charge, as you perceive, is twofold : for they 
assert that I ought not to have waged war with the Ckiul^, 
nr?i? «*' ™y conduct in the war was rash and imprudent. 
•Ki j^^^ ^®^® ^^^ enemies ; but, though they were peace- 
»oie and obedient to orders, you committed hostilities against 
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them. You are well acquainted with the sava^ fierceness 
of the Gallic nation in general, and with their most inve- 
terate hatred to the Roman name, but you are not to apply 
the same character to that part of them who reside in those 
countries. Exclude the infamous and odious character of 
the whole nation, and judge of these Gkiuls separately and 
by themselves. I wish King Eumenes, I wish all the states 
of Asia, were present, and that you heard their complaints 
rather than my charges against them. Send ambassadors 
round all the cities of Asia, and ask whether they were re- 
lieved from more grievous servitude by the removal of An- 
tiochus beyond the summits of Taurus, or by the conquest 
of the Gauls. Let them tell y;ou how often their territories 
were ravaged, how often their property and their people 
were carried off as prey, while, scarcely ever allowed to ran- 
som any prisoners, they heard of nothing but human victims 
slain, ana their children offered up in sacrifice. Let me in- 
form you, that your allies paid tribute to these Gauls ; and, 
though delivered now by you from the yoke of Antiochus, 
must still have continued to pay it, if i had lain inactive. 
The farther Antiochus was removed, the more licentiously 
would the Gauls have domineered in Asia; and all the 
countries on this side of Taurus you would have annexed to 
their enopire, not to your own. 

48. " But, allowing all this to be true, say they, the Gauls 
formerly sacked Delphi, the common oracle to which all 
mankind resort, and the central point of the globe of the 
earth ; yet the Roman people did not, on that account, make 
war against them. I really thought that there was some dis- 
tinction to be made between that period when Greece and 
Asia were not yet under your jurisdiction and dominion, and 
the present, when you have made Mount Taurus the boun- 
dary of the Roman empire ; when you grant liberty and in- 
dependence to the states of that country; when you augment 
the territories of some; amerce others in a part of their 
lands; impose tribute; add to, diminish, give, and take away 
kingdoms ; and deem it your business to take care that they 
enjoy peace both on land and sea. You thought the liberty 
of Asia incomplete unless Antiochus withdrew his garrisons, 
which lay quiet in their citadels ; and can you think that, 
if the armies of the G^uls roamed about without control, the 
grants which you made to King Eumenes would be secure, 
or the liberty of the states entire 1 But why do I reason thus *? 
as if I had not found the Gauls enemies, but made them 
such! I appeal to you, Lucius Scipio, whose bravery and 
good fortune I prayed to the immortal gods to grant me, 
when I succeeded you in the command; and I prayed not ir 
Tain: anfd to you, PubHus Scipio, who held, both with yoi 
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broker the consul and -with the army, the commission of A 
lieutenant-general, and the dignity of a coUeaeue, — were 
the legions of the Grauls, to your knowledge, in the army of 
Antiochus 1 Did you see tbem in his line of battle, posted 
in both wings ; for there was his main strength 1 Did yoa 
fight them as declared enemies 1 Did you kill them 1 Did 
you carry off their spoils 1 Yet the senate had decreed, and 
the people ordered, war against Antiochus, not against the 
Qauls. But I take for granted that their decree and order 
included, at the same time, all those who should fight under 
his banner ; so that, excepting Antioehus, with whom Scipio 
had negotiated a peace, and with whom, specifying him 
by name, you had directed a treaty to be concluded, every 
one who had borne arms on the side of Aniiochus, against 
u^ were our enemies. In this light I was to consider all the 
(miTs, as well as several petty princes and tyrants ; never- 
thiiless. I made peace with the rest, afler compelling them to 
atone for their transgressions as the di|^nity of your empire 
required. I made trial, at the same time, of the temper of 
the Gauls, whether they could be reclaimed from their 
natural ferocity ; but, perceiving them untractable and im- 
placable, I then judgea it necessary to chastise them by force 
of arms. 

49. " Having fully refuted the charge respecting the un- 
dertaking of the war, I am now to account for my conduct 
in the prosecution of it. On this head, indeed, I should per- 
fectly confide in the merits of my cause, though I were 
pleading, not before a Roman, but before a Carthaginian 
senate, who are said to crucify their commanders if they 
act, even with success, on wrong plans. But in such a state as 
this, which, in the commencement and progress of ever3r un- 
dertaking, makes application to the gods to prompt them right- 
ly, so that malicious calumnies may not prevail ; and which, 
in the established form, when it decrees a supplication or 
triumph, uses these words, — ' For having conducted the busi- 
ness of the public successfullv and fortunately ;' — if I should 
be unwilling, if I should think it presumptuous and arrogant 
to boast of my own bravery, and if I should demand, in con- 
sideration of my own good fortune, and that of my army, 
in having vanquished so great a nation without any loss of 
men, that thanks should l^ given to the immortal gods, and 
that I should ascend the capitol in triumph, from whence I 
took my departure, with vows duly offered, — would you re- 
fuse this to me,— would ymj»ljwftai!^wwledgments to the 
immortal gods 1 Yes^^^rTfejigla^^W(«Q«gble ground. 
Tell me, then, on^fna^^iAore wSp'^kSflli^ ^^^^^ ^ 
nave fought, whe^wH^nemy had^Sifed onTmS||tain, and 
Kept themselves i^^ ^itc^nf s©ot:r?^dMRIl vid to con- 
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